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This volume is complete in itself, though it is the 
Se *ond Part of a Journey Round the World, of which 
the First Part was published earlier^ with the title 
*' From the Lakes of Killarney to the Golden Horn,*' 
The volumes are uniform in style and naturally go to^ 
gether, though either is complete without the other. 
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FROM EGYPT TO JAPAN. 



CHAPTER I. 
CBOssma the mediterranean — ^Alexandria — cairo — 

THE PYRAMIDS. 

On the Bosphorus there are birds which the Turks call 
** lost souls," as they are never at rest. They are always on 
the wing, like stormy petrels, flying swift and low, just 
skimming the waters, yet darting like arrows, as if seeking 
for something which they could not find on land or sea. 
This spirit of unrest sometimes enters into other wanderers 
than those of the air. One feels it strongly as he comes to 
the end of one continent, and ''casts ofl*" for another; as 
he leaves the firm, familiar ground, and sails away to the 
distant and the imknown. 

So felt a couple of travellers who had left America to go 
around the world, and after six months in Europe, were now 
to push on to the farthest East. It was an autumn afternoon 
near the close of the year 1875, that they left Constantino- 
ple, and sailed down the Marmora, and through the Darda- 
nelles, between the Castles of Europe and Asia, whose very 
names suggested the continents that they were leaving behind, 
and set their faces towards Africa. 

They could not go to Palestine. An alarm of cholera in 

Damascus had caused a cordon scmitaire to be drawn along 

the Syrian coast ; and though they might got in, they could 

not so easily get awaj ; or would be detained ten days in a 

1 
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Lazaretto before they could pass into Egypt; and so thny 
were obliged at the last moment to turn from the Holy Land, 
and sail direct for Alexandria ; touching, however, at Mily- 
lene and Scio ; and passing » day at Smyrna and at Byra. 
With these detentions the voyage took nearly a week, almost 
as long as to cross the Atlantic. 

But it was not without its compensations. There waa a 
motley company in the cabin, made up of all naticms and 
all religions : English and Americans, French and Gei'iuans 
and Russians, Greeks and Turks, Chi'istians and Mohamme- 
dans. There waa a grand old Turk, who was going out to be 
a judge in Mecca, and was travelling with his harem, eiglit 
women, who were carefully screened from the obaervutioa of 
profane eyes. And there were other Musanioiana of rank, 
gentlemen in manners and education, who would be addves^ud 
as Elfendis or Beys, or perhaps as Pashas, who did not hesi- 
tate to spread their small Persian carjiets in the cabin or ou 
the deck at any hour, and kneel and prostrate tliemselveSj 
and say their prayers. 

Besides these, the whole forward part of the ship was 
packed with pilgrims (there were four hundred of them) 
going to Mecca; Turks in white turbans and baggy trous- 
ers; and Circassiana in long overcoats, made of uudi-essed 
shoepskina, with tall, sh^gy hata, like the bear-skin shakos 
of Scotch grenadiers. Some of them had their belts stuck 
thick with knives and pistols, as if they expected to have to 
fight their way to the tomb of the Prophet. Altogether they 
were not an attractive set, and yet one oould not view, with- 
out a certain respect, a body of men animated by a strong 
religious feeling which impelled them to undertake this long 
pilgrimi^e ; it requires three months to go and return. Noi; 
could one listen quite unmoved as at different hours of the 
day, at siuirise, or midday, or sunset, tlie muezzin ol 
the upper deck, and in a wailing voice called the hour of 
prayer, and the true believers, standing up, rank 
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turned their faces towards Mecca, and reverentlj bowed 
themselves and worshipped. 

On the afternoon of the sixth day we came ii. sight of a 
low-lying coast, with not a hill or elevation of any kind 
rising above the dreary waste, the sea of waters breaking on 
a sea of sand. The sun sinking in the west showed the 
lighthouse at Alexandna, but as the channel is narrow and 
intricate, ships are not allowed to enter after sunset ; and so 
we lay outside all night, but as soon as the morning broke, 
steamed up and entered the harbor. Here was the same 
scene as at Constantinople — ^a crowd of boats around the 
ship, and boatmen shouting and yelling, jumping over one 
another in their eagerness to be first, climbing on board, and 
rushing on every unfortunate traveller as if they would tear 
him to pieces. But they are not so terrible as they appear, 
and so it always comes to pass, that whether '' on boards or 
broken pieces of the ship," all come safe to land. 

In spite of this wild uproar, it was not without a strange 
feeling of interest that we first set foot in Africa. A few 
days before we had touched the soil of Asia, on the other 
side of the Bosphorus — the oldest of the continents, the cra- 
dle of the human race. And now we were in Africa — in 
Egypt, the land of the Pharaohs, out of which Moses led the 
Israelites ; the land of the Pyramids, the greatest monuments 
of ancient civilization. 

As soon as one comes on shore, he perceives that he is in 
a difierent country. The climate is different, the aspects of 
nature are different, the people are different, the very animals 
are different. Caravans of camels are moving slowly through 
the streets, and outside of the city, coming up to its very walls, 
as if threatening to overwhelm it, is the ** great and terrible '* 
desert, a vast and billowy plain, whose ever-drifting sanda 
would speedily bury all the works of man, if they were not 
kept back from destruction by the waters of the Nile, which 
is at once the creator and preserver of Egypt. 
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Alexandria, althoagfi founded by Alexander the Grea^ 
whose name it bears, and therefore more than two thousand 
years old — and although in its monuraentE, Cleotiatra'a 
Needlo and Fompey'a PillaJ, it ean-ies back the mind to the 
last of the Ptolemies, the proud daughter of kings, and to 
her Koman lorers and conquerors — ^haa yet in many parta 
quite a modem aspect, and is almost a new city. It has felt, 
more than most places in the East, the influence of European 
civilization. Commerce is returning to its ancient seats 
along the Mediterranean, and the harbor of Alexandria i: 
filled with a forest of ahipB, that reminds one of New York 
or liiverpool. 

But as it becomes more European, it is less Oriental ; and 
though more prosperous, is less picturesque than other partH 
of Egypt; and so, after a couple of days, we left for Cairo, 
and now for the first time struck the Nile, which reminds an 
American traveller of the MiBsouri, or the lower MississippL 
It ia the same broad stream of turbid, yellow waters, flowing 
between low banks. This is the Great Hivor which takes its 
rise in the heart of Afiica, beyond tlie equator, at a point 
so remote that, though the Valley of the Nile was four 
thousand years ago the seat of the greatest empire of anti- 
quity, yet to this day the source of the river is the problem 
of geographers. Formerly it was a three days' journey from 
Alexandria to Cairo, but the railroad shortens it to a ride of 
four hours, in which we crossed both branches of tlie Nile. 
jTust at noon we came in sight of the Pyramids, and in half 
an hour were driving through the streets of the capital of 
Egypt. 

Wb like Cairo, after two or three weeks, much better than 
Constantinople. It has another climate and atmosphere; 
and is altogether a gayer and brighter city. The new 
quarter occujried by foreigners is as handsomely built afl 
any European city. The streets are wide and well paved, 
like the new streets and boulevards of Paris. We are at 
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fche " Grand New Hotel," fronting on the Ezbekieh gardens, 
a large square, filled with trees, with kiosks for music, 
and other entertainments. Our windows open on a broad 
balcony, from which we can hear the band playing every 
afternoon, while around us is the city, with its domes and 
minarets and palm trees. 

The great charm of Egypt is the climate. It is truly the 
Land of the Sun. We landed on the first day of December, 
but we cannot realize that this is winter. The papers tell 
us that it is very cold in New York, and that the Hudson 
river is frozen over ; but here every thing is in bloom, as in 
mid-summer, and I wear a straw hat to protect me from the 
heat of the sun. But it is not merely the warmth, but the 
exquisite purity of the atmosphere, that makes it so deli- 
cious. The great deserts on both sides drink up every drop 
of moisture, and every particle of miasm that is exhaled 
from the decaying vegetation of the Yalley of the Nile, and 
send back into these streets the very air of Paradise. 

Having thus the skies of Italy, and a much more balmy 
air, it is not strange that Egypt attracts travellers from 
France, and England, and America. It is becoming more 
and more a resort not only for invalids, but for that wealthy 
class who float about the world to find the place where they 
can pass existence with the most of languid ease. Many 
come here to escape the European winters, and to enjoy the 
delicious climate, and they are from so many countries, that 
Cairo has become a cosmopolitan city. As it is on the road 
to India, it is continually visited by English officers and 
civilians, going or returning. Of late years it has become a 
resort also for Americans. A number of our army officers 
have taken service under the Khedive, who rendezvous 
chiefly at this New Hotel, so that with the travellers of the 
same country, we can talk across the table of American 
affairs, as if we were at Newport or Saratoga. Owing to 
the influx of so many foreigners, this Hotel and '* Shep- 



heard's " seem like small colonies of Europeans. Hearing 
only English, or Freucli, or German, one might believe him- 
Belf at one of the great hotels in Switzerland, or on the 
Rhine. A stranger who wishes to pass a winter in Cairo, 
need not die of ennui for want of the society of his coontr;- 

Besides these officers in the army, the only Aniericans 
here in olEcial positions, are the Consul General Beardsley, 
and Judge Batcheiler, who was appointed by our Govern- 
ment to represent the United States in the Mixed Ooart 
lately established in Egypt, Both these gentlemen are very 
courteous to their countrymen, while giving full attention 
to their duties. As we have sometimes had abroad oou- 
suls and ministers of whom we could not be proud, it is 
something to be able to say, that those here now in official 
position are men of whom we need not be ashamed aa re- 
presentatives of our country. 

Another household which should not be overlooked, ainxse 
it gives an American a home feeling in Cairo, is that of the 
American Missioa. This has been here some years, and so 
■won the favor of the government, that the former Viceroy 
gave it a site for its schools, whicli proved so valuable that 
the present Khedive has recently bought it back, by giving 
a new site and £7000 into the bargain. The new location is 
one of the best in Cairo, near the Exbekieh square, and here 
with the proceeds of the sale, and other funds contributed 
for the object, the Mission ia erecting one of the fiiieet build- 
ings for suoli purposes in the East, where their chapel and 
schools, in which there are now some five hundred children, 
will be under one roof. 

This Mission School some years ago was the scene of a 
romantic incident. An Indian prince, then living in Eng- 
land, was on his way to India, with the body of his mother, 
who had died far from her country, but with the prejudicea 
of a Hindoo strong in deatli, wished her body to be taken 
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back to the land of her birth. While passing through 
Cairo, he paid a visit to the American Mission, and was 
struck with the face of a young pupil in the girls' school, 
and after due inquiry proposed to the missionaries to take 
her as his wife. They gave their consent, and on his return 
they were married, and he took her with him to England. 
This was the Maharajah Dhuleep Sing, a son of old Runjeet 
Sing, the Lion of Lahore, who raised up a race of warriors, 
that after his death fought England, and whose country, the 
Punjaub, the English annexed to their Indian dominions ; 
and here, as in other cases, removed a pretender out of the 
way by settling a large pension on the heir to the throne. 
Thus the Maharajah came into the possession of a large 
revenue from the British government, amounting, I am told, 
to some £30,000 a year. Having been from his childhood 
under English pupilage, he has been brought up as a Christian, 
and finds it to his taste to reside in England, where he is 
able to live in splendor, and is a gi'eat favorite at court. 
His choice of a wife proved a most happy one, as the modest 
young pupil of Cairo introduced into his EngUsh home, 
with the natural grace of her race, for she is partly of Arab 
descent, the culture and refinement learned in a Mission 
school. Nor does he forget what he owes to the care of those 
who watched over her in her childhood, but sends a thousand 
pounds every year to the school in grateful acknowledgment 
of the best possible gift it could make to him, that of a noble 
Christian wife. 

Besides this foreign society, there is also a resident society 
which, to those who can be introduced to it, is very attrac- 
tive. The government of the Khedive has brought into his 
service some men who would be distinguished in any Euro- 
pean court or capital. The most remarkable of these is 
Nubar Pasha, long the Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

Judge Batcheller kindly took me to the house of * the old 
statesman, who received us cordially. On hearing that I 
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was on my way around the world, he exclaimed^ " Ah, you 
Americans ! You are true Bedouins ! " I asked him what 
was the best guide-book to Egypt ? He answered instantly, 
" The Bible." It was delightful to see his enthusiasm for 
Egypt, although he is not an Egyptian. He is not an Arab, 
nor a Turk, nor even a Mussulman ; but an Armenian by 
birth and by religion. His uncle, Nubar Pasha, came over 
with Mehemet Ali, whose prime minister he was for forty 
years ; and his nephew, who inherits his name, inherits also 
the traditions of that great reign. Though bom on the other 
side of the Mediterranean, he is in heart an Egyptian. He 
loves the country of his adoption, and all his thoughts and 
his political ambition are for its greatness and prosperity. 
He has lived here so long that he sometimes speaks of him- 
self playfully as " one of the antiquities of Egypt." " Of 
the first dynasty? " we ask. "Yes, of the time of Menes." 
I do not believe he could exist anywhere else. He loves 
not only the climate, but even the scenery of Egypt, which 
is more charming to his eyes than the hills and vales of Scot- 
land or the mountains of Switzerland. **But you must 
admit," 1 said, " that it has a great monotony." " No," he 
replied, " in Lombardy there is monotony ; but Egypt is im- 
mensity, infinity, eternity. The features of the landscape 
may be the same, but the eye never wearies." Surely his 
eye never does, for it is touched with a poetic vision ; he 
sees more than meets the common eye ; every passing cloud 
changes the lights and shadows ; and to him there is more of 
beauty in the sunset flashing through the palm groves, as the 
leaves are gently stirred by the evening wind, than in all the 
luxuriance of tropical forests. Even if we did not quite 
share his enthusiasm, we could not but be charmed by the 
pictures which were floating before his mind's eye, and by 
the eloquence of his description. As he loves the country 
so he loves the people of Egypt. Poor and helpless as they 
are, they have won upon his affection ; he says " they are 
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but children ; " but if they have the weakness of children; 
they have also their simplicity and trustfulness ; and I could 
see that his great ambition was to break up that system of 
forced labor which crushes them to the earth, and to secure 
to them at least some degree of liberty and of justice. 

With all its newness and freshness this city retains its 
Oriental character. Indeed Grand Cairo is said to be the 
most Oriental of cities except Damascus. It has four hun- 
dred thousand inhabitants, and in its ancient portions has 
all the peculiar features of the East. Not only is the 
city different from Constantinople, but the people are 
different; they are another race, and speak another lan- 
guage. Turks and Arabs are as different as Englishmen 
and Frenchmen. 

We are entertained every time that we go out of doors, 
with the animated and picturesque life of the streets. There 
are all races and all costumes, and all modes of locomotion. 
There are fine horses and carriages. I feel like Joseph riding 
in Pharaoh's chariot, when we take a carriage to ride out to 
Shoobra, one of the palaces of the Khedive, with syces 
dressed in white running before to herald our royal progress, 
and shout to the people to get out of our way. But one 
who prefers a more Oriental mode of riding, can mount a 
camel, or stoop to a donkey, for the latter are the smallest 
creatures that ever walked under the legs of a man, and if 
the rider be very tall, he will need to hold up his feet to 
keep them from dangling on the ground. Yet they are hardy 
little creatures, and have a peculiar amble which they keep 
up all day. They are very useful for riding, especially in 
some parts of the city where the streets are too narrow to 
allow a carria£:e to pass. 

The donk^men are very sharp, like their tribe in all partn 
of the world. The Arabs have a great deal of natural wit, 
which might almost entitle them to be called the Irish of the 
East. They have picked up a few words of English, and i^ 
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is amusing to hear them say, with a most peculiar accent, 
« All right," « Very good," « Go ahead." They seem to 
know everybody, and soon find out who are their best custom- 
ers. I cannot go down the steps without a dozen rushing 
toward me, calling out " Doctor, want a donkey ? " One of 
them took me on my weak side the first day by saying that 
the name of his animal was *' Yankee Doodle," and so I have 
patronized that donkey ever since, and a tough little beast 
he is, scudding away with me on his back at a great rate. 
His owner, a tine looking Arab, dressed in a loose blue gown 
and snowy turban, runs barefooted behind him, to prick 
him up, if he lags in his speed, or if perchance he goes too 
fast, to seize him by the tail, and check his impetuosity. 
We present a ludicrous spectacle when thus mounted, setting 
out for the bazaars, where our experience of Constantinople 
is repeated. 

Of course the greatest sight around Cairo is the Pyra- 
mids. It is an event in one's life to see these grandest 
monuments of antiquity. The excursion is now very 
easy. They are eight miles from Cairo, and it was formerly 
a hard day's journey to go there and back, as one could only 
ride on a donkey or a camel, and had to cross the river in 
bouts ; and the country was often inundated, so that one had 
to go miles around. But the Khedive, who does everything 
hero, has changed all that. He has built an iron bridge over 
the Nile, and a broad road, raised above the height of the 
annual inundations, so as never to be overflowed, and lined 
with trees, the rapid-gi'owing acacia, so that one may drive 
tlirougli a shaded avenue the whole way. A shower which 
had fallen the night before we went (a very rare thing in 
Egypt at this season) had laid the dust and cooled the air, 
so that the day was perfect, and we drove in a carriage in 
an hour and a half from our hotel to the foot of the Pyra- 
mids. The two largest of these are in sight as soon as one 
orosses the Nile, but though six miles distant they seem quit€ 
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near. Tet at first, and even when close to them, they hardly 
impress the beholder with their real greatness. This is ow- 
ing to their pyramidal form, which, rising before the eye like 
the slope of a hill, does not strike the senses or the imagina- 
tion as much as smaller masses which rise perpendicularly. 
One can hardly realize that the Pyramid of Cheops is the 
largest structure in the world — the largest probably ever 
reared by human hands. But as it slopes to the top, it does 
not present its full proportions to the eye, nor impress one 
so much as some of the Greek temples with their perpen- 
dicular columns, or the Gothic churches with their lofty 
arches, and still loftier towers, soaring to heaven. Yet the 
Great Pyramid is higher than them all, higher even than the 
spire of the Cathedral at Strasburg ; while in the surface of 
ground covered, the most spacious of them, even St. Peter's 
at Home, seems small in comparison. It covers eleven acres, 
a space nearly as large as the Washington Parade Ground in 
New York ; and is said by Herodotus to have taken a hundred 
thousand men twenty years to build it. Pliny agrees in the 
Vength of time, but says the number of workmen employed 
was over three hundred thousand ! 

But mere figures do not give the best impression of 
height ; the only way to judge of the Great Pyramid is to 
see it and to ascend it. One can go to the top by steps, but 
as these steps are blocks of stone, many of which are four 
feet high, it is not quite like walking up stairs. One could 
hardly get up at all but with the help of the Arabs, who 
swarm on the ground, and make a living by selling their ser- 
vices. Four of them set upon me, seizing me by the hands, 
and dragging me forward, and with pulling and pushing and 
" boosting," urged on by my own impatience — for I would not 
let them rest a moment — in ten minutes we were at the top, 
which they thought a great achievement, and rubbed down 
my legs, as a groom rubs down a horse after a race, and 
clapped me on the back, and shouted ** All right," ** Yerj 



good." I felt a little pride in being the first of our party on 
the top, and the last to leaTB it. 

These Arab guides are at onco very troubleBOme and very 
necessary. One cannot get along without them, and yet 
they are so importunate in their demands for backsheesh that 
they become a nuisance. They are nominaOy under the 
orders of a Sheik, who charges two English shillings foi 
every traveller who is assisted to the top, but that does not 
relieve one from constant appeals going up and down. X 
found it the easiest way to get rid of them to give somewhat 
freely, and thus paid three or four times the prescribed charge 
before I got to the bottom. No doubt I gave for too much, 
for they immediately quoted me to the rest of the party, and 
held me up as a shining example. I am. afraid I demoralized 
the whole tribe, for some friends who went the next day were 
told of an American who had been there the day before, who 
had given " beautiful backsheesh," The cunning fellows, 
finding I was an easy subject, followed me from one place to 
another, and gave me no peace even when wandering among 
the tombs, or when taking our lunch in the Temple of the 
Sphinx, but at every step clamored for more ; and when I 
had given them a dozen times, an impudent rascal came up 
even to the carriage, as we were ready to drive away, and 
said that two or three ahillinga more would " make all se- 
rene ! " — a phrase which he had caught fi^om some strolling 
Ameiican, and which he turns to good account. 

But one would gladly give any sum to get lid of petty an- 
noyances, and to be able to look around him undisturbed. 
Here we are at last on the very summit of the Great Pyi-amid, 
and begin to realize its immensity. Below us men look like 
mice creeping about, and the tops of trees in the long ave- 
nue show no larger than hot-house plants. The eye ranges 
over the valley of the Nile for many miles — a carpet of the 
richest green, amid which grou])s of palms rise like islands 
in a sea. To the east beyond the Nile is Cairo, its domei 
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and minarets standing out against the background of the 
Mokattam hills^ while to the west stretches fax away the 
Libyan desert. 

Overlooking this broad landscape, one can trace distinctly 
the line of the overflow of the Nile, Wherever the waters 
come, there is greenness and fertility ; at the point where 
they cease, there is barrenness and desolation. It is a per- 
petual struggle between the waters and the sands, like that 
which is always going on in human history between barbar- 
ism and civilization. 

In the Pyramids the two things which impress us most are 
their vast size and their age. As we stand on the top, and 
look down the long flight of steps which leads to the valley 
below, we find that we are on the crest of a mountain of 
stone. Some idea of the enormous mass imbedded in the 
Great Pyramid may be gathered from the fact, ascertained 
by a careful computation (estimating its weight at seven mil- 
lions of tons, and considering it a solid mass, its chambers 
and passages being as far as discovered but ^^^th of the 
whole), that these blocks of stone, placed end to end, would 
make a wall a foot and a half broad, and ten feet high around 
England, a distance of 883 miles — a wall that would shut in 
the island up to the Scottish border. 

And the Pyramids are not only the greatest, but the 
oldest monuments of the human race, the most venerable 
structures ever reared by the hand of man. They are far 
older than any of the monuments of Koman or Grecian anti- 
quity. They were a marvel and a mystery then as much as 
they are to-day. How much older cannot be said with cer- 
tainty. Authorities are not fully agreed, but the general be- 
lief among the later chronologists is that the Great Pyramid 
was built about two thousand one hundred and seventy 
years before the time of Christ, and the next in. size a cen- 
tury later. Thus both have been standing about four thou- 
sand years. Napoleon was right therefore when he said to 
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his soldiers before the battle fought with the Mameluke^ 
under the shadow of the Pyramids^ *^ From those heights 
foi-tj centuries behold you«" This disposes of the idea which 
some have entertained, that they were built by the children 
of Israel when they were in Egypt ; for according to this 
they were erected two hundred years before even the time 
of Abraham. Jacob saw them when he came down into 
Egypt to buy com ; and Joseph showed them to his brethren. 
The subject Hebrews looked up to them in the days of their 
bondage. Moses saw them when he was brought up in the 
court of Pharaoh, and they disappeared from the view of the 
Israelites only when they fled to the Red Sea. They had 
been standing a thousand years when Homer sang of the 
siege of Troy ; and here came Herodotus the father of history, 
four hundred years before Christ, and gazed with wonder, 
and wrote about them as the most venerable monuments of 
antiquity, with the same curious interest as Kawlinson does 
to-day. So they have been standing century after century, 
while the generations of men have been flowing past, like the 
waters of the Nile. 

We visited the Great Pyramid again on our return from 
Upper Eg3rpt, and exjilored the interior, but reserve the 
description to another chapter. 



CHAPTER II. 



ON THE NILE. 



At last we are on the Nile, floating as in a dreatn, in the 
finest climate in the world, amid the monuments and memo- 
ries of thousands of years. Anything more delightful than 
this climate for winter cannot be imagined. The weather is 
always the same. The sky is always blue, and we are bathed 
in a soft, delicious atmosphere. In short, we seem to have 
come, like the Lotus-eaters, to " a land where it is always 
afternoon." In such an air and such a mood, we left Cairo 
to make the voyage to which we had been looking forward 
as an event in our lives. 

To travellers who desire to visit Egypt, and to see its 
principal monuments, without taking more time than they 
have at command, it is a great advantage that there is now a 
line of steamers on the Nile. The boats belong to the Khe- 
dive, but are managed by Cook & Son, of London, the well- 
known conductors of excursions in Europe and the East. 
They leave Cairo every fortnight, and make the trip to the 
First Cataract and back in twenty days, thus comprising the 
chief objects of interest within a limited time. Fonnerly 
there was no way to go up the Nile except by chartering a 
boat, with a captain and crew for the voyage. This mode of 
travel had many charms. The kind of boat — called a daha- 
beeah — ^was well fitted for the purpose, with a cabin large 
enough for a single family, or a very small party, and an up- 
per deck covered with awnings ; and as it spread its thi-ee- 
comered lateen sail to the wind, it presented a pretty and 
picturesque object, and the traveller floated along at his own 
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sweet wilL This had only the drawback of taking a whole 
winter. But to leisorel j tourists, who like to do eTeryUiing 
thoronghljy and so take but one country in a year; or 
learned Egyptologists, who wish, in the interrals of seeing 
monuments, to make a special study of the history of Egypt ; 
or invalids, who desire only to escape the damps and fogs af 
Britain, or the bitter cold of the Northern States of America — 
nothing can be imagined more delightfuL There is a class 
of overworked men for whom no medicine could be pre- 
scribed more effectual than a winter idled away in this sooth- 
ing, blissful rest. Nowhere in the world can one obtain 
more of the dolce far niente^ than thus floating slowly and 
dreamily on the Nile. But for those of us who are wander- 
ing over all the earth, crossing all the lands and seas in the 
round world, this slow voyaging will not answer. 

Nor is it necessary. One can see Egypt — not of course 
minutely, but sufficiently to get a general impression of the 
country — in a much less time. It must be remembered that 
this is not like other countries which lie four-square, pre- 
senting an almost equal length and breadth, but in shape is 
a mere line upon the map, being a hundred times as long as 
it is broad. To be exact, Egypt from the apex of the Delta 
— that is from Cairo — to the First Cataract, nearly six hun- 
dred miles, is all enclosed in a valley, which, on an average, 
is only six miles wide, the whole of which may be seen from 
the deck of a steamer, while excursions are made from day 
to day to the temples and ruins. It is a mistake to suppose 
tliat one sees more of these ruins on a boat because he is so 
much longer about it, when the extra time consumed is not 
spent at Denderah or Thebes, but floating lazily along with 
a light wind, or if the wind be adverse, tied up to a bank to 
await a change. In a steamer the whole excursion is well 
divided, ample time being allowed to visit every point of in- 
terest, as at Thebes, where the boat stops three days. As 
Boou as one point is done, it moves on to another. In this 
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way no time is lost, and one can see as much in three weeks 
as in a dahabeeah in three months. 

Our boat carried twenty- seven passengers, of whom mora 
than half were Americans, forming a most agreeable company 
All on deck, we watched with interest the receding shores, 
as we sailed past the island of Rhoda, where, according to 
tradition, the infant Moses was found in the bulrushes ; and 
where the Nilometer, a pillar planted in the water ages ago, 
still marks the annual risings and fallings of the great river 
of Egypt. The Pyramids stood out clear against the western 
sky. That evening we enjoyed the first of a series of glori- 
ous sunsets on the Nile. Our first sail was very short — only 
to Sakkara, a few miles above Cairo, where we lay to for the 
night, the boat being tied up to the bank, in the style of a 
steamer on the Mississippi. 

Early the next morning our whole company hastened 
ashore, where a large array of donkeys was waiting to re- 
ceive us. These had been sent up from Cairo the night be- 
fore. My faithful attendant was there with " Yankee Doo- 
dle," and claimed me as his special charge. We were soon 
mounted and pricking over what we should call "bottom 
lands " in the valleys of our Western rivers, the wide plain 
being relieved only by the palm groves, and rode through an 
Arab village, where we were pursued by a rabble rout of 
ragged children. The dogs barked, the donkeys brayed, and 
the children ran. Followed by such a retinue, we approached 
the Pyramids of Sakkara, which stand on the same plateau 
as those of Ghizeh, and are supi)0sed to be even older in 
date. Though none of them are equal to the Great Pyramid, 
they belong to the same order of Cyclopean architecture, and 
are the mighty monuments of an age when there were giants 
in the earth. 

There is a greater wonder still in the Tombs of the Sa- 
cred Bulls, which were long buried beneath the sands of the 
desertj but have been brought to light by a modern explorer, 
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but wliich I will not describe here, as I shall speak of them 
again in illustration of the religious ideas of the Egyptians. 

Near the Pyramids of Sakkara is the site of Memphis, the 
capital of ancient Egypt, of whose magnificence we have the 
most authentic historic accounts, but of which hardly a trace 
remains. We galloped our donkeys a long distance that we 
might pass over the spot where it stood, but found only great 
mounds of earth, with here and there a few scattered blocks 
of granite, turned up from the soil, to tell of the massive 
structures that are buried beneath. The chief relic of its 
former glory is a statue of Kameses the Great, one of the 
most famous of the long line of the Pharaohs — a statue which 
was grand enough to be worthy of a god — being some fifty 
feet high, but which now lies stretched upon the earth, with its 
face downward, all its fine proportions completely buried in 
a little pond — or rather puddle — of dirty water I At certain 
seasons of the year, when the Nile subsides, the features are 
exposed, and one may look upon a countenance " whose bend 
once did awe the world ; " but at i)resent, seeing only the 
back, and that broken, it has no appearance or shape of any- 
thing, and might be a king, or queen, or crocodile. What a 
bitter satire is it on all human pride, that this mighty king 
and conqueror, the Napoleon of his day — who made nations 
tremble — now lies prone on the earth, his imperial front 
buried in the slime and ooze of the Nile ! That solitarv stone 
is all that is left of a city of temples and palaces, which are 
here entombed, and where now groves of palms wave their 
tasselled plumes, like weeping willows over the sepulchre of 
departed greatness. 

Our next excursion was to the remains of a very remote 
antiquity on the other side of the Nile — the Rock-Tombs of 
Beni-Hassan — immense caverns cut in the side of a mountain, 
in which were buried the great ones of Egypt four thousand 
years ago. Many of them are inscribed with hieroglyphics, 
and decorated with frescoes and bas-reliefs, in which we 
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recognize not only the appearance of the ancient Eg^'ptians, 
but even of the animals which were familiar in that day, 
such as the lion, the jackal, and the gazelle, and more fre- 
quently the beasts of burden — bulls and donkeys ; but in none 
do we discover the horse, nor, what is perhaps even more 
remarkable in a country surrounded by deserts — the camel. 

In the King's tomb, or sepulchral chamber, a room some 
foi-ty feet square, hollowed out of the solid rock, the vaulted 
roof is supported by Doric pillars, which shows that the 
Greeks obtained many of their ideas of architecture in 
Egypt, as well as of philosophy and religion. 

As we continue our course up the river, we observe more 
closely the features of the valley of the Nile. It is very 
narrow and is abruptly bounded by barren and ragged moun- 
tains. Between these barriers the river winds like a serpent 
from side to side, now to the east, and now to the west, 
but inclining more to the range of Eastern or Arabian hills, 
leaving the greater breadth of fertility on the western bank. 
Here is the larger number of villages; here is the rail- 
road which the B^edive has built along the valley, beside 
which runs the long line of telegraph poles, that sign of 
civilization, keeping pace with the iron track, and passing 
beyond it,carryiug the electric cord to the upper Nile, to Nubia 
and Soudan. The Khedive, with that enterprise which marks 
his administration, has endeavored to turn the marvellous 
fertility of this valley to the most profitable uses. He has 
encouraged the culture of cotton, which became very exten- 
sive during our civil war, and is still perhaps the chief in- 
dustry of the country. Next to this is the growth of the 
sugar-cane : he has expended millions in the erection of 
great manufactories of sugar, whose large white walls and 
tall chimneys, are the most conspicuous objects at many 
points along the Nile. 

Now, as thousands of years ago, the great business of the 
people is irrigation. The river does everything. It fertilizes 
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the land; it jieldB the crops. The only tMig in to trinj 
the water to t!io land at the aeaaons when the river does not | 
ovei-fli>w. Tliia is iloue by a veiy siinpie and rude apparatus 
Bomewliat like an old-fashioaed well-sweep, by which a bucket 1 
ia lowered into the river, and as it is swung up the water it 
turned into a trench which conducts it over the land. This ^ 
is the s/tadoof, the same which was used in the time of Mosea. 
Tbere is another niethod by wliich a wheel ia turned by an 
ox, lifting up H series of buckets attached to a chain, but I 
thia is too elabotate and expensive fur the greater part of the | 
poor people who are the tiOers of the soil. | 

We pass a great number of villages, but, larger and stnall- 
er, all present the same general features. At a distance they I 
havR rather a pretty effeot, as they are generally embowered it 
palm trees, out of which sometimes peers the white minaret J 
of a mosque. But a nearer approach destroys all the pio- 1 
tureitquenesa. The houses are bidit of nnburnt brick, dried 1 
in the sun. Tliey are mere huts of mud — as wretched liabi- | 
tatious as an Irish hovel or an ludiftii wigwam. The floor if 
the earth, where all sexes and ages sit on the ground, whila I 
in an enclosure scarcely sejiai'ate fi*om the family, sheep and I 
goats, and dogs and asses and camels, lie down togethe 

The only pretty feature of an Arab village is the doves. 1 
Where these Africans got their fondness for bii'ds, I know | 
not, but their mud houses are surmounted — and one might I 
almost say caateUated — with dove-cotes, which of course are 
litei-ally " pigeon-holed," and stuck round with branchefi, to i 
seem like trees, and these rude aviaries are alive with wings 
all day long. It was a pretty and indeed a touching sight to i 
see these beautiful creatures, cooing and fluttering above, 
presenting such a contrast, in their airy flights and bright ! 
plumage, to the dark and sad liuuian creatures below. 

But if the houses of the people are so mean and poor, theii 
clothing ia still worae, consisting generally of but one gar^ 
nient, a kind of sack of coarse stuff. The men working at th» 
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thadoof on the river brink have only a strip of cloth around 
their loins. The women have a little more dress than the 
men, though generally barefoot and bareheaded — while car- 
rying heavy jars of water on their heads. The children have 
the merest shred of a garment, a clout of rags, in such tatters 
that you wonder how it can hold together, while many arc 
absolutely naked. 

This utter destitution would entail immense suffering, and 
perhaps cause the whole race to die out, but for the climate, 
which is so mild that it takes away in a great degree the 
need of shelter and raiment, which in other countries are 
necessary to human existence. 

This extreme poverty is aggravated by one disease, which 
is almost universal. The bright sun, glaring on the white 
sands, produces an inflammation of the eyes, which being 
neglected, often ends in blindness. I have seen more men in 
Egypt with one eye, or with none, than in all Europe. 

It might be supposed that a people, thus reduced by pov- 
erty and smitten by disease, would be crushed out of 
all semblance of humanity. And yet this Arab race is 
one which has a strong tenacity of life. Most travellers 
judge them harshly, because they are disgusted by the un- 
ceasing cry for backsheeshy which is the first word that a stran- 
ger hears as he lands in Egypt, and the last as he leaves ii. 
But even this (although it is certainly a nuisance and a pest) 
might be regarded with more merciful judgment, if it wer* 
considered that it is only the outward sign of an internal dis- 
ease ; that general beggary means general poverty and ge»-- 
eral misery. 

Leaving this noisy crowd, which gathers about us in every 
village that we enter, it is easy to find different specimens of 
Arab character, which engage our interest and compel our 
respect. One cannot look at these men without admiring 
their physique. They remind me much of our American In- 
dians. Like them, they are indolent, unless goaded to wprk 
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by necessity, and find nothing so pleasant as to sit idly in the 
sun. But when they stand up they have an attitude as erect 
as any Indian chief, and a natural dignity, which is the badge 
of their race. Many a man who has but a single garment to 
cover him, will wrap it about him as proudly as any Spanish 
cavalier would toss his cloak over his shoulders, and stalk 
away with a bold, free stride, as if, in spite of centuries of 
humiliation, he were still the untamed lord of the desert. 
Their old men are most venerable in appearance. With their 
long beards, white turbans, and flowing garments, they might 
stand for the picture of Old Testament patriarchs. The wo- 
men too ( who do not cover their faces as much as those in 
lower Egypt), though coarsely and meauly dressed, yet as they 
walk with their water-jars on their heads, stand more erect 
than the fashionable ladies of our cities. I see them every 
day coming to fill their " pitchers " precisely as Rebecca and 
Rachel came three thousand years ago, and if I should a][>- 
proach one, saying. Give me to drink, (which I might well do, 
for the water of the Nile — though containing so much sedi- 
ment, that it needs to be filtered — is as soft and sweet as 
that of our own Croton), she would let down her jar from 
her head just as Rebecca let down her jar for the servant 
of Abraham, when he came to ask her in marriage for his 
master's son Isaac. 

The children too, though often naked, and if clothed at 
all, always in rags, yet have fine olive complexions, and 
dazzling teeth, and those bright eyes which are the sign of 
a degree of native intelligence. 

Nor can I refuse to say a word for the poor donkey-boy. 
Many years ago a Scotchman in the Cape Colony, South 
Africa, who was accustomed to make long journeys in the 
bush, wrote a little poem, depicting the joj's of that solitary 
life, which began, 

" Afar in the desert I love to ride, 
With the silent bush-boy by my side." 
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JChe donkey-boy is never silent, he is always singing or 
calling to his donkey, urging him forward with stick and 
voice ; yet who could wish a more patient or faithful attend- 
ant, who, though on foot, trots by your side from morning 
to night, the slave of your caprice, taking meekly all your 
rebukes, perhaps undeserved, and content at last with a 
pittance for his service ? 

So have I had a little girl as a water-carrier, running 
close to my saddle all day long, keeping up with the don- 
key's pace, and carrying a small jar of water on her head, 
to wash my hands and face, or assuage my thirst, thankful 
at last for a few piastres as her reward. 

We reached Assiout, the capital of Upper Egypt, early 
Sunday morning, and laid up for the day. While our boat's 
company were preparing to go on shore to see the town, I 
mounted a donkey and started off to find the American Mis- 
sion, which is at work among the Copts, who claim to be 
the descendants of the ancient Egyptians. I arrived at the 
chapel in time to hear a sermon and an address to the Sun- 
day-school. As the services were in Arabic, I could not 
imderstand what was said, but 1 could j)erceive at once the 
earnestness of the speakers, and the close attention of the 
hearers. After the sermon there was a baptism. The con- 
gregation was a very respectable one both in numbers and 
appearance. There were perhaps two hundred present, all 
decently, although some were very poorly clad, and presented 
a striking contrast to the I'agged and dirty people around 
them. In the quiet and orderly worship, and the songs that 
were sung, which were Arabic words to American tunes, 
there was much to make one think of home. There was 
nothing to distinguish the congregation except the Oriental 
turbans and dress, and the fact that the women sat apart 
from the men, separated by a screen, which shows that the 
seclusion of women is not confined to the Mohammedans. 
Lt is an Oriental custom, and is observed by the Copts as 
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well as the Moslems. I am told that even among Chiistian 
families here, it is not considered quite *' the thing " for 
women to go abroad and show impertinent curiosity, and 
that ladies of good position, who are as intelligent as mosi 
Orientals, have never seen the Nile, but two miles distant I 
Such is the power of fashion even in Africa. In the church 
are several men of wealth, who give freely of their means, 
as well as use their influence, for its support. The Copts 
are nominal Christians, although, like most of the Christian 
sects of the East, they are very ignorant and very super- 
stitious. But they have not the fanatical hatred to Chris- 
tianity of the Mussulmans. They acknowledge the authority 
of the Bible, and are thus more open to argument and persua- 
sion. Besides this congregation, the mission has some dozen 
schools in the surrounding country. In the town itself, 
besides the schools for the poorest children, it has a board- 
ing-school for those of a better class, an academy which is 
tlie beginning of a college, and half a dozen young men are 
preparing for the ministry. The field is a very hopeful one, 
and I was assured that the success of the mission was limit- 
ed only by the means at its disposal. 

After visiting the schools. Rev. Mr. Strang accompanied 
me through the town. It has over twenty -five thousand in- 
habitants, and is the point of departure for the caravans 
which cross the Great Desert to Darfour and the far in- 
terior of Africa, returning laden with ivory and ostrich 
feathers, as in the days of King Solomon. We sa^ in an 
open square, or market-place, some hundred camels, that, as 
they lay wearily on the earth, looked as if they might have 
made the long journey over the ti-ackless sands. Laborers 
were at work, with no respect for the day, for Friday is the 
Mohammedan Sabbath ; and my friend pointed out, where a 
number of workmen were building a house, the "task- 
master " sitting on the top of the wall to overlook them, as 
in the days of the Bible. As we returned by an old portal 
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in the city walls, we found a number of long-bearded and 
venerable men, who were " sitting in the gate " as " elders " 
to administer justice. The city gate is the place of honor 
and of justice now, as it was thousands of years ago. 

In the mountain behind the town are a great number of 
tombs, like those of Beni-Hassan, vast chambers hewn out 
of the rock ages ago for burial places. We walked along 
by these silent memorials of the mighty dead, to the sum- 
mit, from which is one of the most beautiful views of the 
valley of the Nile. Below the plain is spread out for many 
miles, well watered like the garden of the Lord, the emerald 
green coming up to the very foot of the barren hills. But 
there it ceases instantly, giving place to the desert. 

These contrasts suggest some comparisons between the 
scenery and the climate of Egypt, and our own country. 
Whoever breathes this balmy air, and looks up to this cloud- 
less sky, must feel that the Lord of all the earth has been 
bountiful to Egypt. As we read of the winter storms now 
raging over half of Europe, we bless the more kindly skies 
that are over us now. But after a few weeks of this dreamy, 
languid life, one begins to feel the want of something else to 
stir his blood. He finds that nature in Egypt, like the 
works of man, like the temples and the pyi-amids, is a sublime 
monotony. The landscapes are all the same. There are 
four or five grand features, the river, the valley, the hills 
that enclose it, and b*%yond the boundless desert, and over 
all the burning sun and sky. These are the elements that 
enter into eveiy landscape. There is no change, no variety. 
Look where you will, there is no vision in the distance of 
lofty peaks dark with pines, or white with snow, no torrents 
leaping down the mountain side (the silence of Egypt is one 
of the things that most oppress me), no brooks that run 
among the hills, no winding paths along their banks that 
invite the stranger to lose himself in their shade. I see in- 
dedd hills on either horizon, but they are barren and deso* 
2 
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late. On all this double range, for six hundred miles^ there 
is not a single green thing — not a tree, not a shrub, not a 
blade of grass, not even a rock covered with moss, only a 
waste of sand and stone. If you climbed those hills yonder 
across the valley you would look off upon a boundless plain 
of sand that stretches to the ited Sea ; while behind where 
we stand is the Libyan Desert, which is only an arm of the 
Great Sahara, that crosses almost the whole of the continent. 
In all this waste the valley of the Nile is the one narrow 
strip of fertility. And even this is parched and burnt up to 
the very water's edge. Hence the monotony of vegeta- 
tion. There is not a forest in all Egypt, only the palm 
groves, which are planted like garden flowers, but no tangled 
wild wood, no lofty elms, no broad -spreading oaks that cast 
their grateful shadow on the burning plains. All that va- 
riety of nature, with which in other lands she beguiles the 
weary heart of man, is wanting here. It is indeed the land 
of the sun, and in that is at once its attraction and its terror, 
as the fiery orb beats down upon it, withering man and beast, 
and turning the earth into a desert. 

Seeing this monotony of nature, and feeling this monot- 
ony of life, one begins to pine after awhile, for a return to 
the scenes more varied, though more wild and rugged, of his 
own more northern clime. We hear much of the beauty of 
a " cloudless sky." It is indeed a relief for a few weeks to 
those who escape from wintry storms, from bitter winds and 
blinding snow. But who would have sunshine forever? 
The light and warmth are better when softened and subdued 
by clouds that intercept the oveq)owering rays. But here 
the clouds are few, and they do not " return after the rain," 
for there is no rain. In Lower Egypt there is what may be 
called a rainy season. In the Delta, as the clouds roll up 
from the Mediterranean, there is sometimes a sound of abun- 
dance of rain. But in Upper Egypt it may be said that it 
never rains. In Assiout it has rained bat three times in 
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ten years ! Of course the heat is sometimes fearful. "No^ 
it is mid- winter, and the air is comparatively cool and bra- 
cing, but in midsummer it reaches 110 and 112 degrees in the 
shade ! For days and nights together the heat is so intense 
that not a leaf stirs in the palm groves. Not only is there 
not a drop of rain — there is not a breath of air. This it is 
to have a " cloudless sky" ! Gladly then would our friend 
exchange for half the year the climate of Egypt for that of 
America. How refreshing it would be to him to see, just 
for once, great masses of black clouds gathering o^^er the 
Arabian Hills, to see the lightnings flash as he has seen 
them in his native Ohio, and to hear the thunder-peals roll- 
ing across the valley from mountain to mountain, and at last 
dying away on the Libyan desert. 

Think of this, ye who shiver in your winter storms at 
home, and sigh for Egypt. Take it all in all, would you 
make the exchange ? 



CHAPTER III. 

THE TEMPLES OF EGYPT — DID MOSES GET HIS LAW FROM THB 

EGYPTIANS ? 

In the distribution of the monuments of Egypt, it is a 
curious fact that the Pyramids are found almost wholly in 
Lower Egypt, and the great Temples in Upper Egypt. It 
was not till we had been a week on the Nile, that we had 
our first sight of the latter at Denderah. We have since 
spent three days at Thebes, the great centre of historical in- 
terest, and have made a regular campaign of sight-seeing, 
starting on excursions every morning, and thus have explored 
the ruins on both sides of the river — for Thebes, like many 
other great cities — like London and Paris — was built on two 
sides of a river, but one much greater than the Thames or 
the Seine, yet not so great but that it was spanned by a 
bridge (at least this is inferred from some ancient sculptures 
and inscriptions), over which poured a population such as 
pours over London Bridge to-day. The site seems made for 
a gi'eat capital, for here the mountains retire from the river, 
sweeping round in a circuit of some fifty miles, leaving a 
broad plain to be filled with human habitations. Here four 
thousand years ago was built a city greater than that on the 
banks of the Tigris or the Euphrates, than Nineveh or Baby- 
lon. Here was the centre of power and dominion for two 
continents — not only for Africa, but for Asia — to which 
flocked the multitudinous nations of Assyria and Arabia and 
Persia and the farthest East, as well as the tribes of Ethiopia 
— as two thousand years later all the peoples of the earth 
flocked to Borne. It is easy, from historical records and 
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monumental inscriptions, to form some idea of the glory of 
this capital of the ancient world. We can imagine the tu- 
mult and the roar of this more ancient Home, when the char- 
iots of mighty kings, and the tread of armies returning 
victorious from distant wars, thundered through her hundred 
gates. 

Then did the kings of Egypt rear temples and palaces and 
statues and obelisks worthy of all that greatness. Then 
were built the most gigantic temples ever raised by the hand 
of man — as much surpassing in vastness and grandeur those 
reared centuries afterward by the Greeks, as the latter sur- 
pass anything by the modems. The temples of Thebes — 
including Luxor and ELamac, which are parts of one city — 
are as much grander than the Parthenon, as the Parthenon is 
grander than the Madeleine at Paris, which is a feeble at- 
tempt to copy it. 

We have now been a week — ^beginning with Denderah — 
studying these ruins, and may give certain general impres- 
sions. We do not attempt any detailed description, which 
must necessarily be inadequate, since neither words nor fig- 
ures convey an idea of them, any more than they do of the 
Alps. What would be thought of an avenue nearly two 
miles long, lined with over twelve hundred colossal sphinxes ? 
Yet such was the avenue from Luxor to Karnac — an ap- 
proach worthy to lead to the temple of the gods. What can 
we say of a forest of columns, each twelve feet in diameter, 
stretching out in long colonnades ; of the massive walls cov- 
ered with bas-reliefs ; and obelisks in single shafts of granite, 
of such height and weight that it is the wonder of modern 
engineering how they could be cut from the side of the hills, 
and be brought a hundred and forty miles, and erected on 
their firm bases. 

But this temple — or rather cluster of temples and palaces 
— ^was not, like the temple of Solomon, finished in a single 
reign. Elarnac was not the work of one man, or of one gen- 
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eration. It was twenty-five hundred years in building, suc- 
cessive kings and dynasties adding to the migkiiy whole, 
which was to represent all the glory of Egypt. 

The general impression of these temples — and tlie same is 
true of the Egyptian statues and sculptures — is one of gran- 
deur rather than beauty. They seek to overpower the senses 
by mere size. Sometimes they overdo the matter. Thus in 
the temples at Karnac the columns seem to me too large 
and too much crowded for the best effect. Ordinary trees 
may be planted in a dense grove, but great, broad- spreading 
oaks or elms require space around them ; and if these col- 
umns were a little more spaced — to use a printer's word — 
the architectural effect would be still grander. So in the 
Egyptian sculpture, everything is colossal. In the granite 
lions and sphinxes there is always an aspect of power in re- 
pose which is very impi-essive, and strikes one witJi awe. But 
in any lighter work, sucli as frescoes and bas-reliefs, there is 
a total absence of delicacy and grace. Nothing can be more 
stiff. They sometimes have a rude force of drawing, but 
beauty they have none. That was born in Greece. All the 
sculptures on all the temples of Egypt are not worth — except 
as historical monuments — the friezes of the Parthenon. 

One thing else has struck me much as to the plan of these 
temples, viz : that we see in them the types and models of 
much that has been reproduced in various forms of ecclesi- 
astical architecture. One has but to obsei-ve with some care 
the construction of these vast basilicas, to see how many fea- 
tures of Jewish, and even of Christian and Moslem architec- 
ture, have been adopted from still older temples and an 
earlier religion. Thus in the temple at Edfoo there is first 
the vast enclosure surrounding the whole, and then within 
the walls an outer court open to the sky, corresponding to 
the Court of the Gentiles in the Temple at Jerusalem, to 
the Court of the Fountains leading to the Mosques, and the 
cloister surrounding the approaches to old abbeys and cathe* 
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drals. One might find a still closer resemblance in forms of 
worship, in the vestments of priests, in the altars, and in the 
burning of incense, etc., a parallel which scholars have often 
traced. 

And now of all this magnificence and glory of the ancient 
capital of Egypt, what remains? Only these vast ruins of 
temples and palaces. The " plain of Thebes " is still here, 
but deserted and silent. A few columns and statues rise 
above the plain to mark where the city stood, but the city 
itself is gone as much as the people who inhabited it four 
thousand years ago. A few miserable mud huts are built 
against the walls of mighty temples, and the ploughman 
drives his team over the dust of the city of a hundred gates. 
I saw a fellah ploughing with a cow and a caDiel yoked to- 
gether, and a couple of half -naked Arabs raising water with 
their shadoof between the Memnon (the statue which was 
said to sing when its stony lips were touched by the rising 
of the sun) and its brother statue — the two great Colossi, 
between which ran the Royal street to Luxor. Was there 
ever a more complete and utter desolation ? In the temple 
called the Kameseum once stood the largest statue that ever 
was known — that of Rameses the Great (the same who had 
a statue at Memphis, for he erected monuments to himself 
everywhere), cut out of a single block of granite brought 
from the First Cataract, and weighing nearly nine hundred 
tons I On this was inscribed, as Herodotus writes, who saw 
it twenty-three hundred years ago : " I am the king of kings : 
if any nwtn wish to know how great I am, and where I lie, 
let him surpass one of my works I " What a compaent on 
the emptiness of human ambition, that this colossal statue, 
which was to last to the end of the world, was long ago 
pulled down by a lat.er conqueror, Cambyses, the Pei-sian, 
and now lies on its back,. with its nose knocked off, and eyea 
put out, and all its glory in the dust ! 

In studying the figures and the inscriptions on the wallf 
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of temples, tliere are many things which throw light c 
muniiera and cuatoma of the ancient Egyptians. Here iB i^ 
scece of hunting, oi- of fishing, or of feasting. Here a 
different trades, which show the skill of the people 
mechanic arts, and many scenes which give us an insigfan^ 
into vheir domestic life. These have been the subjecta of^ 
two learned and most interesting works by Wilkinson, 
which open the very interior of ancient Egypt to our modem 
eyes. They show & very high degree of civilization — of skill 
in all the useful arts, a skill fully equal in many things, and 
in some greatly superior, to that of our own day. Wendell 
Phillips, in his famous lecture on " Tiie Lost Ai-ts," finds 
many of his illustrations in ancient Egypt. I could not but 
tliink that this furnished a very eflective answer to those 
advocates of evolution, who hold that mankind B|)ruug from 
animals, and have gradually developed to their jiresont.- 
stale. How much progi'eaa have the Egjjitiana made i 
thousand years ? Here the race has gone backward, i 
there is certainly no inherent tendency in our nature t 
advance. 

But I was less interested in studying the domestic life a 
the ancient Egyptians, than their religious ideas. Herodotidl 
Bays that the Egyptians were a vei-y religious people, f 
ling all others in the honors paid to their gods; and this yi 
can well believe, seeing the temples that they reared for thein 
worship. But what were the gods they adored, and what 
sort of WDiship did they render, and how did all thiFi aat onM 
tliB life and character of the people ? Here we obtain a 
exalted estimate of the ancient Egy|)tians. '1 
which they have left, while they illustrate the greatness ott 
the empu-e, which four thousand years ago had its seat iijl 
the valley of the Nile, do not give a high idea of its E«ligion.a 
The land was wholly given to idolatry. The Egyptians hadfl 
as many gjtia as the Gi-eeks and Romans, only bnser audi 
lower, indicating baser and lower ideas. They made goda, J 
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not only of the siin, moon, and stars, but of beasts and birds 
and reptiles — of the apis and the ibis — of the serpent and 
the crocodile. 

At Sakkara we visited one of the most stupendous mauso- 
leums that we have seen in Egypt — one which Herodotus 
described, but which for centuries was so buried by the 
sands of the desert that its very site was not known until 
brought to light by the researches of Mariette Bey, who has 
done so much to restore the monuments of ancient Egypt. 
The approach to it was by an avenue of sphinxes, which led 
to a vast subterranean gallery — twenty feet wide and higff — 
and leading two thousand feet, more than a third of a mile, 
under the earth. This long, vaulted passage is hewn in the 
solid rock — out of which open on either side a seiies of 
chambers or recesses, like side chapels — each containing a 
sarcophagus, 15x8 feet. These tombs, hollowed out of the 
solid granite, are so huge and massive that we wonder how 
they ever could have been got there. Yet these great sarco- 
phagi — fit for the burial places of a long line of kings — were 
not for the Pharaohs or the Ptolemies, but for the Sacred 
Bulls I Thirty of these sarcophagi have been found, and on 
the walls are tablets which record the birth, and death, and 
burial of each one of these sacred beasts. These were the 
gods of Egypt, mother of the arts, and civilizer of the earth I 
This great repository of dead divinities is a colossal monu- 
ment, at once of the architectural skill of the ancient Egyp- 
tians, and of their degrading superstition. 

This single fact is enough to answer those who would im- 
ply, if they do not quite dare to assert, that the inspiration 
of the Books of Moses was derived from the Egyptians. It 
u a favorite theory of certain writers that Moses, being 
brought up in Egypt, here obtained both the Law and the 
Religion which he gave to the Israelites. No doubt he did 
iearn much from a country that was at that time the mosi 
eivilized in the world. He was brought up in a court, and ei^ 
2* 
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joyed every advantage of a royal education. He was " learned 
in all the wisdom of the Egyptians." And it detracts not at 
all from his inspiration, to suppose that he may have been 
instructed to embody in his new and better code whatever 
was excellent in the older system, and had been approved by 
the experience of centuries. The ceremonial laws — such as 
those of purification — may have been adopted from the 
Egyptians. But these are the mere fringes of the garment 
of the great Lawgiver. As soon as we open the Hebrew 
Scriptures, we find traces of a wisdom such as the Egyptians 
never knew. The very first sentence — " In the beginning 
God created the heavens and the earth" — scatters the fables 
of Isis and Osiris, and substitutes for the troop of heatlien 
deities the worship of One Living and True God. This single 
declaration marks a stupendous advance in the religious faith 
and worship of mankind. 

The same first principle appears as the corner-stone of the 
law given on Mount Sinai : " I am the Lord thy God which 
brought thee out of the land of Egypt, out of the house of 
bondage. Thou shalt have no other gods before me." 

The second law of the first table breaks in pieces the im 
ages of the gods of the Egyptians : •* Thou shalt not make 
unto thee any graven image, nor any likeness of any thing 
that is in heaven above, nor in the earth beneath, nor in the 
waters under the earth." This was spoken to a people that 
had just come out of a country where they worshipped beasts 
and birds and reptiles, and where the walls of the temj>les 
were covered with the images of all kinds of foul and creep- 
ing things. 

In this age of the world, and among civilized nations, we 
cannot understand the passion for idolatry. Yet it is one of 
the most universal and ineradicable instincts of a half barba* 
rous people. They see tokens of an unseen po\«er in the 
forces of natv /e, in clouds and winds, in lightning and tem- 
f it, and 'J* J torment themselves with all imaginable ter 
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rors, from which they seek relief and protection in bowing 
down to gods of wood and stone. 

The Israelites coming out of Egypt, were out of the house 
of bondage in one sense, but they were in it in another. 
They were continually relapsing into idolatry. The golden 
calf of Aaron was but an imitation of the sacred bulls of 
Egypt. Often they pined for the products of the fertile val- 
ley of the Nile. With notliing but the burning sands beneath 
their feet, they might well long for the shade of the palm 
tree and for its delicious fruit, and they said. Why hath this 
man Moses brought us up to die in this wilderness ? It re- 
quired forty years of wandering, and that a whole generation 
should leave their bones to whiten the sands of the desert, 
before their children could be wholly alienated from the wor- 
ship of false gods. So not only with the Israelites, but with 
all nations of men, ages of fiery discipline have been neces- 
sary to bring back the race to this first article of our faith : 
** I believe in God the Father Almighty, the Maker of heaven 
and earth." 

We might follow the comparison throiigh all the tables of 
the law, to show how absurd is the pretence that what Moses 
taught to the Israelites he first learned from the Egyptians. 
Tell us, ye learned antiquaries, where on all these temples, 
and in all the records which they have left us, is there any 
trace of the Ten Commandments ? 

And yet Egypt is connected very intimately, in history at 
least, with the birth of our religion. No other country, ex- 
cept Palestine, figures so largely in the Bible. Abraham 
went down into Egypt. Here came the sons of Jacob to buy 
com, and found Joseph ruling in the house of Pharaoh. 
And hither centuries later fled the virgin mother with her 
child from the wrath of Herod, fulfilling the prediction, ** Out 
of Egyj)t have I called my son." 

But Religion — the Divine wisdom which at once instructs 
and saves mankind — came not from the valley of the Nile. 
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Abraham and Jacob and Moses saw the Pyramids standing 
just as we see them now, but they did not point them to the 
true God. That knowledge came from a higher source. 
" History," says Bunsen, " was bom on that night when 
Moses, with the law of God in his heart, led the people of 
Israel out of Egypt." And not History only, but Keligion 
then came to a new birth, that was to be the herald of new 
and better hopes, an<^ of a higher civilization' than was known 
to the ancient world. 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE EGYPTIAN DOCTRINE OF A FTTURE LIFE. 

The valley of the Nile is one vast sepulchre. Tombs and 
temples ! Temples and tombs ! This is the sum of the 
monuments which ancient Egypt has left us. Probably no 
equal portion of the eai*th's surface was ever so populous, at 
once with the living and the dead. It is but a narrow strip 
of territory — a line of green between two deserts; and 
yet on this mere ribbon of Africa lived the millions that 
made one of the most populous and powerful of ancient 
empires. They were fed by the marvellous fertility of 
the Nile valley, till they stood upon it almost as thick as 
the ranks of com that waved around them : and here, when 
life was ended, they found a resting-place in the bosom of the 
earth that nourished them, on which they slept as children on 
a mother's breast. This strip of earth, long and narrow like 
a grave, has been the sepulchre of nations. Here the 
myriads of Egypt's ancient reigns — from the time of Menes 
— ^through the long line of the Pharaohs and Ptolemies — the 
generations that built the Pyramids and those that came after 
— laid themselves down to sleep in the great valley. Thu? 
the very dust of Egypt was made up of the dust of ancient 
Egyptians. 

But this was only the lot of the common people, to mingle 
their dust with common clay — ^their tomb the common earth, 
their end to be exhaled into the common air, or to reappear 
in other natural forms, living in plants, blooming in flowers, 
or in broad- leaved palms, casting a shadow on the earth from 
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which they sprung. But for ber great ones, more enduring 
monuments were reared to guard their dust and perpetuate 
their names. No people, ancient or modern, ever lavished 
so much on these sacred and pious memorials. They ex- 
pended more on the tombs of the dead than on the houses of 
tlie living, for they reasoned that the latter were but tem- 
porary dwellings, while the former were everlasting habita- 
tions. The kings of Egypt cared more for great tombs than 
great palaces, and they reared such mausoleums as the earth 
never saw before. The Pyramids were their tombs, and the 
mountains were hollowed into royal sepulchres. The rock 
tombs of Beni-Hassan are cut in the side of the hills. 
The barren mountain that looks off upon the great Libyan 
desert, is honeycombed with vast and silent halls of the dead. 
At Thebes the traveller, ascending from the Nile, winds hia 
way among hills of sand into a valley of desolation. The 
summits around are not covered with pines like our own 
darkly wooded hills, nor do even the rocks gather moss — but 
all is bare and desolate. The desert has overflowed the earth 
like a sea, and not a shrub nor a blade of grass has survived 
the universal deluge. Yet here where not a living thing can 
be found, has been discovered underground the most remark- 
able series of tombs which exists. A whole mountain is 
pierced with deep excavations. Passages open into its rocky 
sides, running many hundred feet into the bowels of the earth, 
and branching off into recesses like side chapels. These Halls 
of Death are like kings' palaces, with stately chambers broad 
and high, whose sides and ceilings are covered with hie- 
roglyphics and illustrative symbols. 

A fact so remarkable as this, that the architectiire of a 
great empire which has built the most colossal structures in 
the world, has this tomblike character, must have a meaning. 
The Egyptians were a very religious people. They were not a 
gay and thoughtless race, like some of their Asiatic and Eu- 
ropean neighbors. There is something grave even in theif 
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&ces, as seen in ancient statues and monuments. Tlieir verj 
architecture had this heavy and solemn character. These 
colossal temples, these silent sphinxes, seem oppressed with 
some great mystery which they cannot reveal. These tombs 
show that the Egyptian mind was full of the idea of death, 
and of another life. The Egyptians were nob Atheists, nor 
Sadducees. They believed devoutly in God, and in a life to 
come. 

How strongly the idea of another life had taken hold of the 
Egyptian mind is evident from the symbols in their religion. 
The symbol most fiequently employed is that of the scaraboeua 
— or beetle — the image of which appears everywhere, which 
by analogy teaches that life, in passing through death, may 
be born to a new life. The beetle lays its eggs in the slime 
of the Nile ; it buries them in mud, which it works into a 
ball, and rolls over and over, back to the edge of the desert, 
and buries in sand. There its work is ended : nature does 
the rest. Out of this grave comos in time a resurrection, and 
life is born of death. The ostrich eggs hung up in mosques, 
have the same symbolical meaning. The ostrich buries its 
eggs in the sand, and nature, that kind mother which watches 
over all life, gives them being. Thus is conveyed the same 
idea as in the analogy of the chrysalis and the butterfly. 

Studying the religious faith of the Egyptians a little more 
closely, we see that they believed not only in the immortality 
of the soul, but in the resurrection of the body. The doctrine 
taught by Paul, was long before taught by the priests of 
Egypt. Their tombs were not merely memorials of those 
who had ceased to live, but resting-places for the bodies of 
those whose spirits were absent but would some day return. 
For this, bodies were embalmed with religious care ; they 
were buried in tombs hewn out of the solid rock, laid away 
in Pyi-amids, or in caverns hollowed out of the heart of the 
mountains. There, embedded in the eternal rocks, locked 
ap with the bars of the everlasting hills, it seemed that their 
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would rest secure till the morniiig of the refldkrectitni 



Further, they believed not only in immortality and in 
reMurruction, but ul»o in i-etribution. The soul that was to 
[lasa into another life, was to go into it to be judged. Thare 
it was to be called to aooount for the deeds done in the body. 
Kven the funeral rites indicated how strong was the belief of 
» judgmunt to come for bU who departed this life. Aftei 
bodioB were ornbalmed, they were borne in solemn processioill 
to the Nile {ruost of the tomlw being on the western bank), 
or to n sacred lake, across which they were to be ferried. 
(Did not thia suggest to lat«r Koman niythologists the river 
Styx, and the boatman Charon who conveyed dejiarted bouIh 
to the gloomy shades of Pluto?) Aa tlie funei'al procession 
arrived at th<> bordei-s of the lake, it paused till certain 
quL-BtioiiB were answei'ed, on which it depended whether the 
dead might receive burial ; or should bo condemned to 
Wfludar in darkness three thousand years. If it passed 
this ordeal, it moved fovwavd, uot to its everlasting repose, 
but to the Hall of Judgment, whore Oairis sits upon his 
throne as the judge of all mankind. This scene, is constantly 
rupraseaterl iu scul^jtures, in bas-reliefs, and in frescoes on 
the walls of tombs. In one of them a coudemned 
driven away in the shape of a pig 1 (Was it here that Py tl 
goras, who stiuiiwd in Egypt, obtaiued hia doctrine of tl 
tranimigi'ntion of souls ?] Before Oaii'is is the scribe, 
recording nngel, who keeps a faithful record of the deeds doi 
in tlio body. A lotig line of judges — forty-two in number- 
Hit Krrayud an the final arbiters of his fate — each with 
quoation, on the answer to which may depend tlie destiny 
tlio dc<pnrti^d mouI. 

'I'hii " Hook of the Dead " (copies of wliich are still foi 
wrapped u]i with mummies ; several are iu the British Mi 
Iftnn) gives the answers to Iw made to these seai-ching qui 
tioiis, and also tho prayurs to be offei-ed, and th* hyinns thai) 
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are to be sung, as the soul enters the gloomy shades of the 
under-world. 

In this Egyptian doctrine of a future life there are Chris- 
tian ideas. Some indeed will say that Egypt gave rather 
than received ; that she was the mother of all learning and 
all wisdom in the ancient world ; that the Greeks obtained 
their philosophy from her (for Plato as well as Pythagoras 
studied in Egypt) ; that the Eleusinian mysteries came from 
Africa ; that Moses here found what he taught the Hebrews ; 
and that even the Christian mysteries and the Christian faith 
came from the banks of the Nile. 

There is certainly much food for reflection in this reappear- 
ance of certain religious ideas in different countries and under 
different forms. But there is a contrast as well as a resem- 
blance. While the Hebrews learned so much from the 
Egyptians, it is very remarkable that they did not imbibe 
that strong faith in the reality of the invisible world, which 
lies at the foundation of religion. One would suppose that 
the Israelites, coming out of Egypt, would be full of these 
thoughts, and of the hopes and fears of a life to come. Yet 
in all the books of Moses, rarely, if ever, are these motives 
addressed to the Hebrews. The German critics argue from 
this that the Hebrews did not believe in another life. The 
late Dr. Edward Robinson, the distinguished Hebrew scholar, 
said that he could not find that doctrine in the Old Testa- 
ment. Without admitting such an extreme view, it is cer- 
tainly remarkable that that idea is much less prominent in 
the Old Testament than in the New. It is not Moses, but 
Christ who has brought life and immortality to light. 

But the Egyptian doctrine of a future life, while veiy cu- 
rious and interesting as a study of ancient belief, is utterly 
unsatisfying. The ideas are detached and fragmentary, and 
wholly without evidence or authority ; they are merely the 
crude fancies of mythology, and not the precise teachings of 
Revelation. And so in all the tombs and temples of Egypt 
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there is nothing which can relieve the doubts of a troubled 
mind, or the sorrows of a heavy heart. 

I have had some sober thoughts while floating on the bc4Sk:m 
of the Nile. We cannot but see the world through our own 
eyes and through our moods of mind. To those who have 
left their dead beyond the sea, foreign travel has many sad 
and lonely hours. The world seems cold and empty, and 
even the most religious mind is apt to be haimted with gloomy 
thoughts. This is not a mood of mind peculiar to atheists 
and unbelievers. Many devout men, in seasons of mental 
depression, are tortured with doubts whether, after all, their 
religious faith is not a delusion and a dream. 

And so many dark and bitter questionings come tome here 
in this land of sepulchres. I have come to Egypt to learn 
something of the wisdom of the Egyptians. Tell me then, 
ye tombs and temples and pyramids, about God ; tell me 
about the life to come ! But the Pyramids speak not ; and 
tlie Sphinx still looks towards the East, to watch for the rising 
sun, but is voiceless and mute. This valley of the Nile 
s})eaks of nothing but death. From end to end its rock- 
ribbed hills are filled with tombs. Yet what do they all 
teach the anxious and troubled heart of man ? Nothing 1 
All these hills are silent. Not a sound, or even an echo, 
comes from these dark sepulchres. No voice of hope issues 
out of the caverns hollowed in the bosom of the hills. The 
hard granite of the tombs itself is not more deaf to the ciy 
of human anguish, or the voice of supplication. 

I turn from the monuments of man to nature. I stand 
on the bank of the Great River, and ask if it brings not some 
secret out of the heart of Africa ? Tell me, ye night winds, 
blowing from African deserts ; tell me, ye stars shining in the 
African heaven (this sky of Egypt is so pure and clear that 
the stars seem higher and more distant from this lower world), 
what light can ye throw on this great mystery of death ? 
And the stars twinkle, but speak not, and the palm treoa 
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quiver in the night wind, but give no answer ; and the groat 
Nile flows on silently to the sea, as life flows on to eternity 
Nature is dumb ; the great secret is not revealed. 

For the revelation of that secret we turn not to Egypt, but 
to Jerusalem. While the Eg3rptians groped darkly after the 
truth, how do these dim shadows, these poor emblems and 
analogies, set forth by contrast the clearer and better truth 
of revelation ! All that is written on the tombs of Egypt ; 
all that is carved in stone, or written in hieroglyphics on an- 
cienb sarcophagi ; all that is built in temples and pyramids ; 
is not worth that one saying of our Lord, " I am the Resur- 
rection and the Life ; he that believeth in me, though he 
were dead, vet shall he live." 

We spent Christmas day at Thebes, where a number of 
English boats had drawn up to the landing to keep the day, 
so dear to the hearts of Englishmen throughout the world. 
On Christmas eve they were decorated with palm branches, 
and at night were lighted up with Chinese lanterns, while 
row-boats were floating about, the Arab boatmen singing 
their wild, plaintive melodies. 

Christmas brought a scene, if not so picturesque, yet far 
more sweet and tender. It had been our good fortune to 
meet there Rev. Dr. Potter of New York, the rector of Grace 
Church. He was going up the Nile with Miss Wolfe, of Mad- 
ison square. They were on two daliabeeahs, but kept com- 
pany, and anchored every night together. On Christmas day 
there was a service on board Miss Wolfe's boat, which waa 
attended by all the English parties. It was held on the up- 
per deck, which was spread with carpets and covered with 
an awning on the top and sides to protect us from the sun. 
Whether it was the strange scene, occurring in a distant part 
of the world, or sad memories which were recalled by these 
anniversary days, seldom has a service touched me more. It 
was very sweet to hear the old, old prayers — some of them 
almost as old as Christianity itself — to which we had so often 
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listened in other lands, and to join with the little company 
in the Christmas hymn : 

'* Hark I the herald angels smg, 
Glory to the new-bom King ; 
Peace on earth and mercy mild ; 
God and man are reconciled/* 

Dr. Potter read the service in his clear, rich voice, following 
it with a sermon which was quite extempore and brief, but 
so simple and so appropriate to the day that it went to every 
heart. And when at the close was celebrated the commu- 
nion, we all felt how pleasant it was in such a place, so far 
from home, in a country surrounded by the ruins of the tem- 
ples of old idolatries, to join in the worship of Him who on 
this day was born to be the Light and the Hope of the world. 
Better is this than all that Egypt can teach us about a life to 
come. 

And so we turn from these great temples and tombs, which 
only mock our hopes, to Him who has passed through the 
grave, and lighted the way for us to follow Him. Let schol- 
ars dispute the first intent of the words, yet nothing in the 
Old Testament or the New, more distinctly expresses what I 
rest upon than this : ** I know that my Redeemer liveth and 
that he shall stand at the latter day upon the earth ; and 
though worms destroy this body, yet in my flesh shall 1 
Goil" 



CHAPTER V. 

THE RELIGION OF THE PROPHET. 

In a review of the faiths of Egypt, one cannot overlook 
that which has ruled in the land for more than a thousand 
years, and still rules, not only in Egypt, but over a large 
part of Asia and Africa. We arrived in Cairo a few days 
too late to witness the departure of the pilgrims for Mecca. 
Once in the year there is a gathering of the faithful for a 
journey which is the event of their lives. The spectacle is 
one of the most picturesque in the East, as a long procession, 
mounted on camels, many of which are richly caparisoned, 
£les through the streets of the city, amid the admiring gaze 
of the whole population, and takes the way of the desert. 
Slowly it moves Eastward to the Red Sea, and passing 
around it, turns South to the heart of the Arabian Peninsula. 

A cai*avan of pilgrims crossing the desert to visit the birth- 
place of the prophet, is a proof that religious enthusiasm still 
lives even in this unbelieving age. Perhaps the Moslem 
spirit is not so bigoted here as at Constantinople. The Turk, 
with his heavy stolid nature, is a more obstinate religionibt 
than the Arab. And yet Mohammed was not a Turk ; he 
was an Arab, and the faith which he taught still fires the 
heart of his race. 

In one view Cairo may be considered the capital of Islam, 
as it is the seat of the great University, from which its 
priests go forth to all parts of the Mohammedan world. 
This University is nine hundred years old — older than Ox- 
ford, and still flourishes with as much vigor as in the palmy 
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days of the Arabian conquest. A visit to it ia the most'l 
interesting sight in Cairo. There I saw colieeted together — ■ I 
not one hundred or two hundred atuileota, such as are found J 
in our Theological Seminaries in America — but ten thou- ^ 
iaud ! As one expressed it, " there were two acres of tuvbann," 
assembled in a vast inclosure, with no floor but a pavement, J 
and with a roof over it, supported by four hundred oolumngj 1 
and at the foot of every colmnn a teacher, surrounded by J 
pupils, who sat at his feet pi'ecisely as Paul sat at the feet ^ 
of Oamaliel. As we eni;ered there rose a hum of thouaands 
of voices, reciting the Koran. These students are not only 
fi'om Egypt, but from all parts of Africa, from Moixicco tc 
Zanzibar. They come from far up the Nile, from Nubia I 
and Soudan; and from Darfour beyond the Great Desert,'! 
and from the western coast of Africa. Asia too is largely*! 
represented in students both from Western Asia, from- 1 
Turkey, Arabia, aod Persia ; and Irom Central Asia, froiUil 
Khiva and Bokhara, and Turki^^tan and Afghanistan, aiidJ 
the borders of China. They come without staff or scrip^'a 
There is no endowment to support them ; uo Studente' Funija 
or Education Board. They live on the charities of the faitli- | 
ful, and when their studies are ended, those who are to b 
missionaries on this continent mount their camels, and joi 
ing a caravan, cross the Desert, and are lost in the &C| 
intenor of Africa. 

This strange sight has set me a-thinking, and the mor&l 
I think, the more the wonder grows. A religion that e 
ports great uoiversitiea from generation to generation; i 
that sends forth caravans, that are like armies, on long pil-^ 
grimages, is not dead ; it is fidl of life, and can bring into thoiv 
field tremendous forces to uphold its empire in the East. W 
What is the secret of its power, by which it lives on from | 
oentui-y to century, and seems aa if it could not but by a 
hilating die? There is ao question of more interest to the | 
hia'x)rical student : and no one which it is m 
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understand in order to form some just idea of the great 
Eastern War which is already looming above the horizon. 
A full recognition of that which is good in Islam, and of tliai 
whicli gives it power, would prevent many mistakes in fore 
casting the future, althoiigh it miglit abate the sanguine con- 
fidence of our missionary friends in the speedy triumph of 
Christianity over its hereditary foe. 

First of all, we must recognize the fact of its existence as 
one of the great religions of the world. The number of its 
adherents is variously estimated at from a hundred and fifty 
to a hundred and eighty millions. It holds but a corner of 
Europe, but extends its empire over a large part of Asia and 
Africa,. The whole of Africa which is not Pagan, is Moslem. 
In Asia Islam disputes the sway of Hindooism in India, 
where the Queen has more Moslem subjects than the Sultan 
himself, and of Buddhism in the islands of tlie Malayan 
Archipelago. Over so large a part of the earth's surface is 
extended the wide dominion of the Prophet. His followers 
number one-tenth, perhaps one-eighth, or even one sixth part 
of the human race. 

Nor is this dominion a merely nominal thing. On the 
contrary, the true believers are strong believers. It may 
well be doubted, whether among the nations nominally 
Christian the mass of the people really believe with half the 
firmness and the fervor of Mussulmans. The Moslems are as 
sincere, and in their way as devout, as the adherents of any 
religion on the face of the globe. No one can enter the 
mosque of St. Sophia, and see the worshippers turning their 
faces towards Mecca, not only kneeling but prostrating them- 
selves, touching the pavement with their foreheads, and re- 
peating, in a low, mournful tone, passages from the Koran, 
without feeling that these men really believe. Those pros- 
trate forms, those wailing voices, are not the signs of hypoc- 
risy, but of a faith that, however mistaken, is at least sincere. 
In their own minds they are in the presence of the Highest, 
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and offer worship to the unseen God. Indeed they are more 
than believei'S, they are zealots, carrying their faith to fanat- 
icism. A body BO vast in number, composed of such fierce 
religionists, is certainly a great power in the political and 
military, as well as religious, forces, that are yet to contend 
for the mastery of the Eastern world. 

Nor is this power inactive in spreading its faith ; it is full 
of missionary zeal. Max Miiller divides all the religions of 
the world into proselyting and non-proselyting. Moham- 
medanism belongs to the former class as much as Christianity. 
The days are past when the followers of the Prophet swept 
over large parts of Asia and Africa, converting tribes and 
nations by the sword. And yet even at the present day it 
keeps up a Propaganda as vigorous as that of the Catholics 
at Rome. Its university here is training ten thousand young 
apostles. Moslem missionaries preach the Koran, and make 
proselytes, in all parts of India. But the chief field of their 
labors is in Africa, where they have penetrated far into the 
interior, and converted numerous tribes to the faith. It is 
difficult to obtain accurate statistics in regard to the spread 
of Islam in Africa. Livingstone thought the reports greatly 
exaggerated. That is quite possible, and yet, making every 
allowance, there can be no doubt that it has obtained a suc- 
cess much greater than that of Christian missions. 

A religion which has such a foundation on the solid earth, 
holding nations and empires in its wide dominion ; and which 
has such a history, stretching over twelve centuries ; is a sub- 
ject worthy the closest attention of scholars. Its history is 
not unlike that of Christianity itself, in the feebleness of its 
beginning and the greatness of its results. It started in an 
obscure corner of the world — in the deserts of Arabia — and 
rapidly conquered the East, overrunning all the adjacent 
parts of Asia and Africa, and extending along the Mediter- 
ranean to the Straits of Gibraltar, and thence crossed into 
Spain, "where it maintained itself for eight hundred years 
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against all the power of Europe to expel it. Such conquests 
show a prodigious vitality — a vitality not yet exliausted, aa 
it still holds the half of Asia and Africa. A faith which 
commands the allegiance of so large a part of mankind must 
have some elements of truth to give it such tremendous 
power. Perhaps we can find the key in the character of its 
Founder, and in the faith which he taught. 

A great deal has been written about the life of Moliam- 
med, but even yet his character is imperfectly understood. 
Perhaps we cannot fully understand it, for there are in it 
contradictions which perplex the most patient and candid 
student. By many he is dismissed at once as a vulgar im- 
postor, a sort of Joe Smith, who invented monstrous lies, and 
by stoutly sticking to them got others to believe in them, and 
as soon as he rallied a few followers about him, compelled 
neighboring tribes to accept his faith by the unsparing use 
of the sword. 

This is an easy way to get rid of a difficult historical ques- 
tion, but unfortunately it does not explain the facts. It is 
by that sort of cheap reasoning that Gibbon undertakes to 
explain the rapid spread of Christianity. But if Mohammed 
had been a cunning impostor, his first claim would have been 
to work miracles, which on the contrary he never claimed at 
all, but distinctly repudiated. Nor was he a greedy merce- 
nary; he was a poor man; his followers relate with pride 
how he mended his own clothes, and even pegged his own 
shoes. But he combined every element of the visionary and 
the enthusiast. He had that vivid imagination that con- 
ceives strongly of things invisible to the natural sense, to 
which "things that are not become as things that are," and that 
ardent temperament that kindles at the sight of these unseen 
realities. Perhaps this temperament was connected with hia 
bodily constitution ; from his youth he was subject to epilep- 
tic fits, and his revelations were accompanied with convul- 
Bions. Such things are found in other religions. They are 
8 
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a the history of devout and passionate Ilonui» 1 
) they unknown evun among ProtestantB, who J 
profess to be more sober «jid rational. Among the Metho- J 
dists, at cainp-meetiuga, a very frequent effect of r 
emotion haa been that stroiig men were so prostrated that I 
they fell to the grouud and became as dead, and when theyS 
recovered, retaiued impressionB never to be effaced, as if thay I 
had secu things which it was not lawful to utter. ] 
lations of Mohammed were all aecouipauied by these " pliy I 
sical manifestations." Sometimes the angel spoke to him as fl 
one man to another; at other times some tliiug within his | 
bosom Bouuded like a bell, which he said " rent him iam 
pieces.*' At such times ho fell to the ground and foamed a^fl 
the mouth, or hie eyes turneil vetl, and he streamed with p 
spiration, and roared like a. camel, iu his struggle to givM 
utterance to the revelation of Ood. This does not look lila; 
imposture, but like insanity. The constitution of such ft n 
ia a psychological study. 

This natural ardor was inflamed by long aeoliiBion. From 
his youth he loved solitude. Like tlie old pro])hets, he witb-.l 
drew from the world to be alone with God. Like Elijah, hfti 
hid himself in a cave. Every year, during the month o(,'l 
Hamadan, he retired to a cave in Mount Hera, three miles .' 
from Mecca, to give himself up to religious contemplation;, 
and there, it is said, amid spasmodic convulsions, he had his.l 
Grst vision, in which the angel Gabriel appeai-ed to him. 

This explanation of a roind half disordered, subject toM 
dreams and visions and fanatical illusions, is much morafl 
rational than that of supposing iu him an artful design tarn 
impose a new religion on hia countrymen. Like other en-' j 
thusiasts, he became the victim of bis owu illusions. HiBB 
imagiuation so wrought upon him that he carae to accept hmM 
visions aa Divine revelations. In this he was not playing ■'1 
part; he was not the conscious hyprocrite. No doubt he I 
believed himself what he wished others to believe. Indeed I 
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he made them believe, by the very sincerity and intensity of 
his own convictions. 

Mohammedanism may be considered as a system of theoL 
ogy, and as a system of morality. The former 8eems to have 
been derived largely from Judaism. Llohammed belonged to 
the tribe of the Koreishites, who claimed to be descended from 
Abraham through Ishmael. His family were the keej)ers of 
the Caaba, or holy place of Mecca, where is the black stone 
which was brought from heaven, and the sj)ring Zemzem, 
which sprang up in the desert to save the life of Hagar and 
her child. Thus he was familiar from his earliest years with 
the traditions of the patriarchs. 

When a boy of fourteen he made a journey with his uncle 
into Syria, where he may have learned more of the ancient 
faith. Much is said of his becoming acquainted with a Nes- 
torian bishop or monk, from whom he is supposed to have 
learned something of Christianity. But he could not have 
learned muchy for his views of it were always extremely vague. 
It is doubtful whether he ever saw the New Testauient, or had 
any knowledge of it other than that derived from some apocry- 
phal books. There is no trace in the Koran of the sublime 
doctrines of the Gospel, or even of its moral precepts. Al- 
though Mohammed professed great reverence for Jesus, whom 
with Moses he considers the greatest of prophets next to him- 
self, yet his ideas of the Religion which He taught were of the 
most indefinite kind. 

But one thing he did learn, which was common to Judaism 
and Christianity — that there is but one God. The Mono- 
theism of the Hebrews took the stronger hold of him, from its 
contrast to the worship around him, which had degenerated 
into gross idolatry. The tribes of Arabia had become as base 
idolaters as the Canaanites. Even the holy Caaba was filled 
with idols, and the mission of the prophet — as he regarded 
it — was to restore the worship of the One Living and True 
God. His first burst of prophetic fire and prophetic wrath 
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was a fierce explosion against idolatry, and it was a moment ol 
triumph when he was able to walk through the Caaba, and see 
the idols dashed in pieces. 

Here then is the first and last truth of Islam, the existence 
of one God. The whole is comprehended in this one saying, 
" God is God, and Mohammed is his prophet." 

With the homage due to God, is the respect due to His 
revealed will. Moslems claim for the Koran what many 
Christians do not claim for the Bible — a literal and verbal 
inspiration. Every word is Divine. 

And not only is the unity of God the cardinal truth, but 
it is vital to salvation. In this respect Islam is a Religion. 
It is not a mere philosophy, the acceptance or rejection of 
which is a matter of indifference. It is not merely a system 
of good morals — ^it is a Divine code for the government of 
mankind, whose acceptance is a matter of life and death — of 
salvation or damnation. 

The doctrine of retribution is held by the Moslems in its 
most rigid form — more rigid indeed than in the Chiistian 
system: for there is no atonement for sin. The judgment is 
inexorable; it is absolute and eternal. Before their eyes 
ever stands the Day of Judgment — the Dies Irse — when all 
men shall appear before God to receive their doom. 

But in that last day, when unbelievers shall be destroyed, 
the followers of the prophet shall be saved. They can go to 
the tribunal of their Maker without trembling. One day rid- 
ing outside the walls of Constantinople, we approached a 
cemetery just as a funeral procession drew near, bearing the 
form of the dead. We stopped to witness the scene. The 
mourners gathered around the place where the body was laid, 
and then the ulema approached the grave, and began an ad' 
dress to the dead, telling her ( it was a woman ) not to be 
afraid when the angel came to call her to judgment, but to 
appear before the bar of the Almighty, and answer without 
fear, for that no follower of the prophet should perish. 
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The religious observances of the Moslems are very strict. 
As God is the sole object of worship, so the great act of Re- 
ligion is communion with Him. Five times a day the voice 
of the muezzin calls them to prayer. The frequent ablu- 
tions were perhaps derived from the Jewish law. Fasting is 
imposed with a severity almost unknown in the Christian 
world. The most rigid Catholics hardly observe the forty 
days of Lent as the Moslems do the month of Ramadan. 
Almsgiving is not only recommended, but required. Every 
true believer is commanded to give one-tenth of his income 
to charity. 

As to the moral results of Mohammedanism, it produces 
some excellent effects. It inculcates the strictest temper- 
ance. The KoFan prohibits the use of wine, even though 
wine is one of the chief products of the East. In this virtue 
of total abstinence the Moslems are an example to Chris- 
tians. 

So in point of integrity ; the honesty of the Turk is a pro- 
verb in the East, compared with the lying of Cliristians. 
Perhaps this comes in part not only from his religion, buu 
fi'om the fact that he belongs to the conquering race. Ty- 
rants and masters do not need to deceive, wliile falsehood 
and deceit are the protection of slaves. Subject races, 
which have no defence before the law, or from cruel masters, 
seek it in subterfuge and deception. But this claim of in- 
tegrity may be pushed too far. However it may be in Asia 
Minor, among simple-minded Turks, who have not been 
" spoiled by coming in contact with Christians," those who 
have to do with Turks in the bazaars of Constantinople, are 
compelled to confess, that if they do not tell lies, they tell 
very big truths. However, as between the Turk and the 
Greek, in point of honesty, it is quite possible that those 
who know them both would give the preeminence to the 
former. 
. Whatever the weakness of Mohammedanism, it does not 
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interior of Africa, ib rataea the native tribea to a degi-ee 
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Liberia, who come iu contact wltii certain Moslem tribt 

from the interior, such as the Maudingoes, will testify thai 

they are greatly superior to tliose farther South, on tiie Goli 

Coast, the Ashantees and the people of Dahomey, who have' 
filled the world with horror by their human sacrificea. All 
this diBap]>ears before the advance of Islam. It breaks in 
pieces the idols; it desti-oya devil worship and fetichism aud 
witchcraft, and puts an end to human sacrifices. Thus it 
renders a sei'vice to humanity and civilization. 

Bo far Islam is a pretty good religion — not so good indeee(!, 
as Chi'iatianity, but better than any form of Paganiam. I*, 
has many elementa of truth, derived chiefly from Judaisnii 
Bo far as Mohammed followed Mosea- — so far as the Koras i 
followed the Old Testameut^ — they uttered only the truth, 
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and truth which was fundamental. The unity of God 18 
the foundation of religion. It is not only a truth, but the 
greatest of truths, the first condition of any right religious 
worship. In declaring this, Mohammed only proclaimed tc 
the Arabs what Moses had proclaimed to the Hebrews: 
" Hear, O Israel, the Lord our God is one Lord. " But he 
repeated it with great vehemence and effect, wielding it as 
a battle-axe to break in pieces the idols of the heathen. 
And so far — as against idolatry — Islam has served a great 
pui*pose in history. But there its utility ends. It teaches 
indeed that there is but one God. But what a God is that 
which it presents to our worship ! ** This God is not our 
God." The Mohammedan idea of God is very different from 
the Christian idea of a Father in heaven. It is the idea of 
the Awful, the Invisible — grand indeed, yet cold and distant 
and far away, like the stars on the desert, or in the Arctic 
night, ** wildly, spiritually bright," shining with a glittering 
splendor, but lofty and inaccessible, beyond the cries of 
human agony or despair. This view of God is so limited 
and partial as to produce the effect of positive error. In a 
just religious system there must be included the two ideas of 
God and man ; and these in their proper relation to each 
other. Exclusive contemplation of either leads astray. 
When man fastens on the idea of one God, he plants him- 
self on a rock. But he must not bow himself upon the rock, 
and clasp it so as to forget his own separate individuality, 
lest the mighty stone roll over upon him and crush him. 
This the Mussulman does. He dwells so on the idea of God, 
that his own existence is not only lost sight of, but annihil- 
ated. The mind, subdued in awe, is at length overpowered 
by what it beholds. Man is nothing in that awful presence, 
as his life is but a point in the Divine eternity. 

It cannot be denied that the idea of God, and God alone, 
may produce some grand effects on human character. It in- 
spires courage. If God be for us, who can be against us ? 
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That God U for him, the Mussulmaa never doubts; asd tlui 
ooafidence uiapireB him in danger, and on the field of battle, 
so that he fights with desperation. E«t if the fortune of 
war be agaiaat him, who so well as the devout Muse 
knows how to suffer and to die? He murmura not; but 1 
bowH his head, saying " God is great," and submits to hiB i 
fate. Tbus his creed carried out to ita logical consequenoa I 
euds in iatalism. He believes so ahsolutelj in God, that I 
the decrees of the Almighty become a fixed fate, whiah ths 
will of man is hn)iotent to resist. All this comea from a 
imperfect idea of God. Here Islam is defective, just whera I 
Christianity is complete. 

There is nothing in Mohammedanism that brings God j 
down to earth, within the range of humaa sympathy t 
even of human conception. Tliere is no incarnation, no j 
Son of God coming to dwell among men, hungry and weary, I 
bearing our griefs and carrying oiU' sorrows, suffering in 
gurilen, and dying on the cross. 

The Mussulman does nob feel his need of such help. 
Ilia piayera there is no acknowledgment of ein, no feeling of 
penitence, no confession of unworthiness. He knows not 
how poor anil weak he is, with a religion in which there 
is no Saviour and Kedeemer, no Lamb of Ood that taketh i 
away the sin of the world, no Holy Spirit to help our in- ] 
firniitiea, to sti'engtliea our weaknesses, 

80 with Moslem morality ; if we scan it closely, we find 
it wanting in many virtues. Some writers give the most 
elevated ideas of it. Says Chambers' Cyclopedia ; " Aside 
from the domestic relations, the ethics of the Mohammedan , 
religion are of the highest order. Pride, calumny, revenge, 1 
avarice, prodigality, and debauchery, are condemned througli*' 
out the Koran ; while trust in Ood, submission to His will, J 
patience, modesty, forbearance, lovo of peace, sincerity, fritii^ 
gality, benevolence, liberality, are everywhere insisted upon,*- 

This is very high praise. But mark the exception: 4 
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** Aside from the domestic relations.^ That exception takes 
out of the system a whole class of virtues, and puts a class 
of vices in their place. Here is the great crime of Islam 
against humanity — its treatment of woman. We will not 
charge against it more than belongs to it. The seclusion of 
woman is not a Mohammedan custom so much as an Oiiental 
one, and one of a very ancient date. When Abraham sent 
a servant to find a wife for Isaac, and he returned bringing 
Hebekah, as the caravan drew near home, and Isaac went 
out to meditate at eventide, as soon as Bebekah saw him in 
the distance, she lighted off from her camel and '^ veiled her- 
self." Polygamy too existed before Mohammed : it existed 
among the patriarchs. It is claimed that Mohammed re- 
pressed it, limiting a man to four wives, although he far 
exceeded the number himself. Gibbon, who never misses 
an opportunity of making a point against the Bible, says : 
*' If we remember the seven hundred wives and three hundred 
concubines of the wise Solomon, we shall applaud the modesty 
of the Arabian who espoused no more than seventeen or 
fifteen wives." But this pretence of self-restraint is a 
mockery. It is notorious that Mohammed was a man of the 
grossest licentiousness ; and the horrible and disgusting thing 
about it is that he grew more wicked as he grew older ; and 
while trying to put restraint upon othei-s put none upon 
himself. He punished licentiousness with a hmidred stripes, 
and adultery with death, and yet he was a man of unbounded 
profligacy^ and to make it worse, pleaded a Divine revelation 
to juEtiiy it ! 

This example of the prophet has had its influence on all 
the generations of his followers. It has trailed the slime of 
the serpent over them all. Any one who has been in a 
Mohammedan country must have felt that the position of 
woman is a degradation. One cannot see them gliding through 
the streets of Cairo or Constantinople, with their faces vail- 
ed as if it were a shame to look on them, and passing s^^iftly 
3* 
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as if Indeed it 'were a sin for them to be seen abroad, witlt- 
out a feeling of pity and indignation. 

And in what a position are such women at borne, if it can 
be called a home, where tliere in no family, no true domestic 
life 1 Tiie wife of a Mohammedan — the mother of his cliil- 
dren — is little better than a slave. She is never presented to 
hia friends — -indeed you could not offer a greater insult to a 
Turk than to aak after hia wife I Of course there is no such 
thing as society where women are not allowed to appear. 
Such a society as that of London or Paris, composed of men 
eminent in government, in science and litei-ature — a society 
refined and elevated by the presence of women of such edu- 
cation and manners and knowledge of the world as to be tha 
fit companions of such men — could not possibly exist in Con^ 
stantinople. 

But the diigrailation of woman is not the only ciiuie to be 
charged to Islam. In fit companionship witii it is cruelty. 
Mohammed )iad many virtues, but he had no mercy. He 
was implacable toward his enemies. He massacred hia prison- 
era, not from hard necessity, but wiih a fierce delifl;iit. Fan- 
aticism extinguished natural compassion, and he put Lis ene- 
mies to death with savage joy. In this his followers have 
" bettered his instructions." Tlie Tui'ks are cruel, perhaps 
partly by nature, but partly also becanse any tender sympa- 
thies of nature are kept down by a. fiery zeal. Their religion 
does not make them merciful. When a people have become 
possessed with the idea that they are the people of God, and 
that others are outcasts, they become insensible to the Buffer- 
ings of tliose outside of the consecrated pale. 

In the Greek Revolution the people of Scio joined in the 
reWllion. A Turkish army landed on t)ie island, and in two 
months put 23,000 of the inhabitauts to the sword, without 
distinction of age or aex; 47,000 were sold iiito slavery, and 
5,000 escaped to Greece. In four months the Christian pop- 
uktion was reduced from 104,000 to 2,0UO. 
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What the Turks are in Europe and Asia, the Arabs ai'e in 
Africa. The spread of Mohammedanism is a partial civiliza- 
tion of some heathen tribes. But, alas, the poor natives 
come in contact with '^ civilization " and '^ n^ligion " in an- 
other way — ^in the Arab slave-hunters, who, though they are 
Mohammedans, and devoutly pray toward Mecca, are the 
most merciless of human beings. One cannot read the pages 
of Livingstone without a shudder at the baibarities practised 
on defeuceless natives, which have spread terror and desola- 
tion over a large part of the interior of Africa. 

These cruel memories rise up to spoil the poetry and ro- 
mance which some modem writers have thrown about the re- 
ligion of the prophet. They disturb my musings, when awed 
or touched by some features of Moslem faith; when I listen 
to the worship in St. Sophia, or witness the departure of 
pilgrims for Mecca. Whatever Oriental pomp or splendor 
may still survive in its ancient worship, at its heart the sys- 
tem is cold, and hard, and cruel ; it does not acknowledge the 
brotherhood of man, but exalts the followers of the prophet 
into a caste, who can look down on the rest of mankind 
with ineffable scorn. Outside of that pale, man is not a 
brother, but an enemy — an enemy not to be won by love, but 
to be conquered and subdued, to be made a convert or a 
slave. Nob only does the Koran not bid mercy to be shown 
to unbelievers, but it offers them, as the only alternatives, 
conversion, or slavery, or death. 

Needs it any argument to show how impossible is good 
government under a creed in which there is no recognition 
of justice and equality ? I think it is Macaulay who says 
that the worst Christian government is better than the best 
Mohammedtin government. Wherever that religion exists, 
there follow inevitably despotism and slavery, by which it 
crushes man, as by its polygamy and organized licentiousness, 
it degrades and crushes woman. Polygamy, despotism, and 
slavery form the trinity of woes which Mohammedanism hai 
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caused to weigh for ages, lifee i 
Eastera world. Such a system 
civilisation as with Christianifcy, ai 
away, unless the hiitnan race is t<: 
go backward, 

But when and how? 1 am ni 
change. Such changes come slowly, 
and too Boon. In an age of progress w 
of ignorance and superstition must disappear before the ad- 
vance of civilization. But the vU inertiee opposes a steady 
resistance. It Las been well said, " We are told that know- ■ 
ledge is power, but who has considered the power of igno* 1 
ranee ? " How long it Uvea and how hard it dies ! We hes 
much of the " waning ci-escent," but it wanes very slowly, a 
it sometimes seems as if the earth itself would grow old anaM 
periah before that waning orb would disappear &om ths^ 
heavens. Chriatiau Missions make no more impression apoa.1 
Islam than the winds of the desert upon the cliffs of Mounfr.l 

I do not look for any great change in the Mohammedan 
world, except in the train of political changes. That religiott: 
is EO bound up with political power, that imtil that is dei'l 
Btroyed, or terribly shaken, there is Little hope of a 
turning to a hetter faith. War and Revolution are the fiery^ J 
chariots that must go before the Gospel, to herald ii 
and prepare its way, Material forces may open tlie door to j 
moral influences ; the doctrinos of human freedom and of 
human brotherhood may be preached on battle plaiua a 
as in Christian temples. When Che hard iron crust of Islam I 
is broken up, and the elements begin to melt with feiventj 
heat, the Eastern world may be moulded into new forniHiJ 
Then will the Oriental mind be brought into aa impreasiblajB 
state, in which argument and persuaaion 
and it may yield to the comhiued influ<;nce of civilisation and j 
Christianity. The change will be slow. It will take years; 
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it may take oentoiies. Bat sooner or later the foantains of 
the great deep will be broken np. That cold, relentless sys- 
tem must pass away before the light and warmth of that milder 
faith which recognizes at once the brotherhood of man and 
the £Eitherhood of God. 

In that coming age there may be other pilgrimages and 
processions going np out of Egypt. ** The dromedaries shall 
come from fieur." But then, if a caravan of pilgrims issues 
from Cairo, to cross the desert, to seek the birthplace of the 
founder of its religion, it will not turn South to Mecca, but 
North to Bethlehem, asking with the Magi of old, '^ Where 
is he that is bom King of the Jews ? for we have seen hii 
•tar in the East, and are come to worship him." 



CHAPTER VL 

MODERN EGYPT AND THE KHEDirC. 

Egypt in a country with a long past, as we found in going 
up the Nile ; may we not hope, also, with a not inglonoua 
future ? For ages it was sunk so low that it seemed to be 
lost from the view of the world. No contrast in history 
could be greater than that between its ancient glory and its 
modern degradation. Its revival dates from about the begin- 
ning of the present century, and, strange to say, from the 
invasion of Egypt by Napoleon, which incidentally brought 
to the surface a man whose rise from obscurity, and whose 
subsequent career, were only less remarkable than his own. 
When Napoleon landed in Egypt at the head of a French 
army of invasion, among the forces gathered to oppose him 
was a young Albanian, who had crossed over from Greece at 
the head of three hundred men. This was Mehemet Ali, 
who soon attracted such attention by his daring and ability, 
that a few years after the French had been driven out, as tho 
country was still in a distracted state, which required a man of 
vigor and capacity, he was made Pasha of Egypt — a position 
which he retained from that time (1806) until his death in 
1850. Here he had new dangers, which he faced with the 
same intrepidity. That which first made his name known 
to the world as a synonym of resolute courage and implaca- 
ble revenge, was the massacre of the Mamelukes. These 
had long berm the real masters of Egypt — a terror to every 
Buooessive government, as were the Janissaries to the Sultan 
in Ooustantinople. Mehemet Ali had been but five years in 
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power, wlicii, fiiiiling that he was becoming too strong for 
them, tliey plotted to destroy him. He learned of the con- 
spiracy just iu time, and at once determined to '* fight fire 
with fire ; " and, invititg them to the Citadel of Cairo for 
some public occasion, suddenly shut the gates, and manning 
the walls with his troops, shot them down in cold blood. Only 
one man escaped by leaping his horse from the wall. This 
savage butchery raised a cry of horror throughout Europe, 
and Mehemet Ali was regarded as a monster of treachery 
and of cruelty. It is impossible to justify such a deed by 
any rules of civilized warfare. But this, it is said, was not 
civilized warfare ; it was simply a plot of assassination on 
one side, forestalled by assassination on the other. I do not 
justify such reasoning. And yet I could not but listen with 
interest to Nubar Pasha (the most eloquent talker, as well 
as the most enlightened statesman, of Egypt), as he defend- 
ed the conduct of his hero. He, indeed, has a hereditary 
allegiance to Mehemet Ali, which he derived from his 
uncle, the prime minister. Said he : " The rule of the 
Mamelukes was anarchy of the worst kind ; it was death to 
Egypt, and it is right to kill death." The reasoning is 
not very difierent from that by which Mr. Froude justifies 
Cromwell's putting the garrison of Drogheda to the sword. 
Certainly in both cases, in Egypt as in Ireland, the end was 
peace. From that moment the terror of Mehemet Ali's name 
held the whole land in awe ; and from one end of the valley 
of the Nile to the other, there was perfect security. " Every 
tree planted in Egypt," said Nubar Pasha, " is due to him ; 
for till then the people in the country did not dare to plant 
a tree, for the Mamelukes or the wandering Bedouins came 
and pitched their tents under its shade, and then robbed the 
village." But now every wandering tribe that hovered on 
the borders of the desert, was struck with fear and dread, 
and did not dare to provoke a power which knew no mercy. 
Hence the plantations of palms which have sprung up 
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around the Arab Tillages, and the beantiful arecuea of treea 

which havo bet^a planted along the roads. 

It is not Gtrange that anch a man sooa became too power- 
ful, not only for tlie Mamelnkea, buUfor Turkey. The Sul- 
tan did not like it that one of his subjects had " giown so 
great," and tried more than once to remoTB him. But the 
servant had become stronger than his master, and would not 
be removed. He raised a large army, to which he gave the 
benefit of European discipline, nad in the latter part of hia 
life invaded Syria, and swept northward to Damascus and 
Aleppo, and was only prevented from marching to Constan- 
tinople by the intervention of foreign powers. It seems a 
pity DOW that France and £ngland interfered. The £astem 
question might have been nearer a solution to-day, if the 
lust blow to the Grand Turk had been given by a Moslem 
power. But at least this was secured, that the rule of 
Egypt was confrtued in the family of Meheiuet Ali, and the 
Viceroy of Egypt became as fixed and ii'removable as the 
Sultan himself. 

Mehemet Ali died in 1850, and was succeeded by his son 
Ibrahim Fauha, who inherited much of his father's vigor, 
Ismail Paslia, the present Khedive, Ls the son of Ibrahim 
Pasha, and grandson of Mehemet Ali. Thus he has the 
blood of wariiors in his veins, with which he has inherite4 
much of their proud spirit and indomitable will. 

No ruler in the East at the present moment atti-acta 
of the attention of Europe. I am sorry to go away from 
Cairo without seeing him. I have had two opportuniticB 
of being presented, though not by aoy seeking or suggestion 
of [ny owa. But friends who were iq official positions had 
urrnugod it, and the tinie was fixed twice, but in both casea 
I had to leave on the day appointed, once to go up the Nile, 
ftud the other to embark at Suez. I caunot give therefore a 
persona! description of the man, but can speak of him only 
from lie ropoi'ts of othei-s, among whom are aomo who sea 
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him often and know him well. The Khedive has many 
Ameiican officers in his service, some of them in high com- 
mands (General Stone is chief of the ^' £tat-Major '') and 
these are necessarily brought into intimate illations with him. 
These officers I find without exception very enthusiastic in 
their admiration. Tliis is quite natural. They are brouglit 
into relations with him of the most pleasant kind. Ho 
wants an army, and they organize it for him. They disci- 
pline his troops ; if need be, they fight his battles. As they 
minister to his desire for power, and for military display, be 
gives them a generous support. And so both parties are 
equally pleased with each other. 

But making full allowance for all these prepossessions in 
his favor, there are certain things in which not only they, 
but all who know the present ruler of Egy[)t, agree, and 
which therefore may be accepted without question, which 
show that he has a natural force of mind and character 
which would be remarkable in any man, and in one of his 
position are still more extraordinary. Though living in a 
palace, and surrounded by luxury, he does not pass his time 
in idleness, but gives himself no rest, hardly taking time for 
food and sleep. I am told that he is '' the hardest- worked 
man in Egypt." He rises very early, and sees his Ministers 
before breakfast, and supervises personally every department 
of the Government to such extent indeed as to leave little 
for others to do, so that his Ministers are merely his secre- 
taries. He is the government. Louis XIV. could not more 
truly say, " I am the State," than can the Khedive of Egypt^ 
so completely does he absorb all its powers. 

Such activity seems almost incredible in an Oriental. It 
would be in a Turk. But Ismail Pusha boasts that " he 
has not a drop of Turkish blood in his veins." It is easy to 
see in his restless and active mind the spirit of that fierce 
old soldier, Mehemet AJi, though softened and disciplined by 
an European education. 
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This may be a proof of great mental energy, but it is not 
necessarily of the highest wisdom. The men who accomplish 
most in the world, are those who use their brains chiefly to 
plan, and who know how to choose fit instruments to carry 
out their plans, and do not spend their strength on petty 
details which might be done quite as well, or even better, 
by others. 

The admirers of the Khedive point justly to what he has 
done for Egypt. Since he came into power, the Suez Canal 
has been completed, and is now the highway for the com- 
merce of Europe with India ; great harbors have been made 
or improved at Alexandria, at Port Said, and at Suez ; canals 
for irrigation have been dug here and there, to carry over 
the country the fertilizing waters of the Nile ; and railroads 
have been cut across the Delta in every direction, and one 
is already advanced more than two hundred miles up the 
Nile. These are certainly great public works, which justly 
entitle the Khedive to be regarded as one of the most enlight- 
ened of modern rulers. 

But while recognizing all this, there are other things 
which I see here in Egypt which qualify my admiration. I 
cannot praise without reserve and many abatements. The 
Khedive has attempted too much, and in his restless ac- 
tivity has undertaken such vast enterprises that he has 
brought his country to the verge of bankruptcy. Egypt, 
like Turkey, is in a very bad way. She has not indeed yet 
gone to the length of repudiation. From this she has been 
saved for the moment by the sale of shares of the Suez Canal 
to England for four millions sterling. But this is only a tem- 
porary relief, it is not a permanent cure for what is a deep- 
Boatcd disease. The financial troubles of Egypt are caused 
by the restless ambition of the Khedive to accomplish in a 
few years the work of a century ; and to carry out in an im- 
poverished country vast public works, which would task the 
resources of the richest country in Europe. The Khedive ha( 
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the reputation abroad of being a great ruler, and he certainl^y 
shows an energy that is extraordinary. But it is not always 
a well regulated energy. He does too much. He is a man of 
magnificent designs^ and projects public works with the gran- 
deur of a Napoleon, This would be very well if his means 
were at all equal to his ambition. But his designs are so 
vast that they would requii-e the capital of France or Great 
Britain, while Egypt is a very poor country. It has always 
of coui*se the natural productiveness of the valley of the 
Nile, but beyond that it has nothing ; it has no accumulated 
wealth, no great capitalists, no large private fortunes, no 
rich middle class, from which to draw an imperial revenue. 
With all that can be wrung from the miserable fellahs, taxed 
to the utmost limit of endurance, still the expenses outrun 
enormously the income. 

It is true that Egypt has much more to show for her 
money than Turkey. If she has gone deeply in debt, and 
contracted heavy foreign loans, she can at least point to 
great public works for the permanent good of Egyi)t ; although 
in the construction of some of these she has anticipated, 
if not the wants of the country, at least its resources for 
many years to come. 

For example, at the First Cataract, I found men at work 
upon a railroad that is designed to extend to Khartoum, 
the capital of Soudan, and the point of junction of the Blue 
and the White Nile ! In the latter part of its course to this 
point, it is to cross the desert ; as it must still farther, if 
carried eastward, as projected, to Massowah on the Red Sea I 
These are gigantic projects, but about as necessary to the 
present commerce of Egypt as would be a railway to the very 
heart of Africa, 

But all the money has not gone in this way. The Khedivo 
has had the ambition to make of Egypt a great African Em- 
pii'e, by adding to it vast regions in the interior. For this 
he has sent repeated expeditions up the Nile, and is in a con- 
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tinual conflict vith his barbarous neighbors, and has at ?iMt 



got into a seiious war with Abysaiuia. 

But even this is not all. Not sBtisfied with managing the 
t, the Khedive, with that rostlesa spirit 
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parts of Cairo and Alexandria, on which he is constantly 
building houses, beaides buying houses built by others. He 
builds hotels and opera housiea, and runs steamboats and rail- 
roads, like a royal Jim Fisk. The steamer on which wa 
crossed the Mediterranean from Constantinople to Alexan- 
dria, belonged to the Khedive, and the railroad that brought 
us to Cairo, and the hotel in which we were lodged, and tha 
steamer in which we went up tho Nile. 

Nor is he limited in his enterprises to steamers and rail- 
roads. He is a great cotton and sugar planter. He owns a 
largo part of the land, in Egypt, on wliich lie has any number 
of plantations. His immense sugar factories, on which ho 
has expended millions of pounds, may bo seen all along tha 
vaUey of the Nile ; and he exports cotton by the shipload 
from the port of Alexandria. 

A man who is thus "up to his eyes" in speculation, who 
ti'ies to do everything himself, must do many things badly, 
or at least imperfectly. He canuot possibly supervise every 
detail of ad ministration, and his agents have not the stim- 
ulus of a personal interest to make the most of their oppor* 
luuily. I asked very often, when up the Nile, if these I 
groat sugar factories which 1 saw paid, and was uniformly 
answered " No ; " but that they mould pay in private hands, A 
if managed by those who had a personal stake in saving i 
every needless expense, and increasing every possible sou 
of income. But the Khedive is cheated on every side, and 
in a hundred ways. And even if there were not actual 
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frandy the system is one which necessarily involves immense 
waste and loss. Here in Cairo I find it the universal o])in- 
ion that abnost all the Khedive's speculations have been gi- 
gantic failures, and that they are at the bottom of the trouble 
which now threatens the country. 

Such is the present financial condition of the Khedive and 
of Egypt; I couple the two together ; although an attempt 
is made to distinguish them, and we hear that although 
Egypt is nearly bankrupt, yet that the Khedive is personally 
** the richest man in the world ! " But the accounts are so 
mixed that it is very difficult to separate them. There is no 
doubt that the Khedive has immense possessions in his hands ; 
but he is, at the same time, to use a commercial phrase, enor- 
mously '' extended ; " he is loaded with debt, and has to borrow 
money at ruinous rates ; and if his estate were suddenly 
wound up, and a " receiver " appointed to administer upon 
it, it is extremely doubtful what would be the " assets " left. 

Such an administrator has appeared. Mr. Cave has just 
come out from England, to try and straighten out the Khe- 
dive's affairs. But he has a great task before him. Wise 
heads here doubt whether his mission will come to anything, 
whether indeed he will be allowed to get at the " bottom facts," 
or to make anything more than a superficial examination, as 
the basis of a " whitewashing report " which may bolster up 
Egyptian credit in Paris and London. 

But if he does come to know *' the truth and the whole 
truth," then 1 predict that he will either abandon the case in 
despair, or he will have to recommend to the Khedive, as the 
only salvation for him, a more sweeping and radical reform 
than the latter has yet dreamed of. It requires some degree 
of moral courage to talk to a sovereign as to a private iudi- 
ridual ; to speak to him as if he were a prodigal son who had 
wasted his substance in riotous living ; to tell him to moder- 
ate his desires, and restrain his ambition, and to live a quiet 
and sober life; and to ^'live within his means." But thin 
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he must do, or it is easy to see irliere this brilliaut fi] 
ing will end. 

If Mr. Cave can persuade the KUedive to restrain his ex- 
travagance j to stop building palaces (lie has now more tlian 
Le can possibly use) ; and to give up, once for all, as the fol- 
liea of iiis youth, his grand schemes of annexing the whole 
interior of Africa, as be has ah-eady annexed Nubia and 
Soudan ; and to " back out " as gracefully as he can (although 
it is a very awkward business), of his war witli Abyssinia; 
and then to follow np the good course he has begun with hia 
Suez Canal shares, by selliug all his stock in every commep- 
cial company {for one man must not try to absorb all the in- 
dustry of a kingdom) ; if he can persuade him to sell alt the 
railways in Egypt ; and to sell every steamship on the Medi- 
terranean, except such as may be needed fur the use of the 
government ; and every boat on the Nile except a yacht or 
two for his private jdeasure ; to sell all his hotels and thea- 
tres ; his sugar factories and cotton iiiantations ; and aban- 
doning all his ])rivate speculations, to be content with being 
simply the ruler of Egypt, ami attending to the affairs of 
government, which are quite enough to occupy the thoughts 
of " a mind capacious of such things ; " then he may succeed 
in righting up the sliip. Otherwise I fear the Khedive will 
follow the fate of his master the Sultan. 

But impending bankruptcy ia not the wowt feature in 
Egypt. There ia something more rotten in the State than 
bad financial management. It is the want of justice estab- 
lished by law, which shall protect the rights of the people. 
At preseut, liberty there is none ; the government is an 
absolute despotism, as much as it was three thousand years 
aj;o. The system under which the Israelites gioaned, and 
for which God brought the plagues upon Egypt, is in full 
force to-day. The Khedive has obtiLined gi-eat credit abroad 
by the expeditions of Sir Sumuel linker and others up tha 
Nile, which were said to be designed to break up tho Klava 
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trade. But what signifies destroying slai^ery in the interior 
of Africa, when a system still more intolerable exLits in 
Egypt itself ? It is not called slavery; it is simply J oi'ced 
labor, which, being interpreted, means that when the Khedi\o 
wants ten thousand men to dig a canal or build a railroad, 
he sends into the requisite number of villages, and " con- 
scripts " them en masse, just as he conscripts his soldiers 
(taking them away from their little farms, perhaps, at the 
very moment when their labor is most needed), and sets 
them to work for himself, under taskmasters, driving them 
to work under the goad of the lash, or, if need bo, at the 
point of the bayonet. For this labor, thus cruelly exacted, 
they receive absolutely nothing — neither pay nor food. A 
man who has constructed some of the greatest works of 
Modem Egypt, said to me, as we were riding over the Delta, 
*'I built this raih'oad. I had under me twenty thousand 
men — all forced labor. In return for their labor, I gave 
them — water/ " " But surely you paid them wages ? " " No." 
"But at least you gave them food?" " No." " But how 
did they live?" '* The women worked on the land, and 
brought them bread and rice." " But suppose they failed 
to bring food, what became of the workmen ? " " They 
starved." And not only were they forced to work without 
pay and without food, but were often required to furnish 
their own tools. Surely this is making bricks without stiaw, 
as much as the Israelites did. Such a system of labor, how- 
ever grand the public works it may construct, can hardly 
excite the admiration of a lover of free institutions. 

On all who escape this forced labor, the taxation is fearful. 
The hand of the government is as heavy upon them as in the 
ancient days. To one who was telling me of this — and 
no man knows Egypt better — I said, " Why, the govern- 
ment takes half of all that the country yields." ** Half? " 
he answered, ^^ Jt takes cUlJ* To the miserable fellahs who 
til] the soil it leaves only their mud hovels, the rags that 



St^ajcelj hide their nakedaeBs, and the fen* herbs and fmita 
that but juat keep bouI and body together, Evury acre of 
ground in Egyjit ia taxed, and every palm tree in the vaUey 
of the Nile. Wliat would our American farmera say to a 
tax of twelve dollars an acre on their land, and of from, 
twenty-five to fifty cents on every ajiple tree in their or- 
chards? Yet this enot-moua burden falls, not on the rich 
farmers of New England, or New Vork, or Ohio, hut on the 
miserable fellahs of Egypt, who are far more destitute than 
the negroes of the South. Yet in the midst of aU this 
poverty and wretchedness, in these miserable Arab villages 
the tax gatherer apjwars regularly, and the tax, though it 
be tlie price of blood, ia remoi-Belessly exacted. If anybody 
refuses, or is unable to pay, no words are wasted on him, he 
ia immediately bastinadoed till his cries avail — not with the 
officers of the law, who know no mercy, but with his neigh- 
bors, who yielding up their last penny, compel the executioner 
to let go hia hold. 

Such is the Egyptian Government as it preases on the peo- 
ple. Wiiile its hand ia ao heavy in ruinous taxations, the 
administration of justice ia pretty much as it was in the time 
of the Fharaoha. It has been in the hands of a set uf native 
officials, who sometimes executed a rude kind of Justice od 
the old principle of strict retaliation, " an eye for an eye, and 
a tooth for a tooth," but commonly j^aid no regard to the 
merits of a cas but d ded t entirely by other considera- 
tiona. In matt wh re tb Government was concerned, no 
private individ al 1 d any hanoe whatever. The Khedive 
was the source f all a th ty and power, a central divinity, 
of whom everj ft 1 in the ountry waa an emanation, bo- 
fore whom no 1 w j t e uld stand. In otlier matters 
judges decided according to their own pleasure — their lika 
or dislike of one or the other of the parties — or more often 
according to their interest, for they were notoriously open to 
bribes. Thus in the whole laud of Egypt jua'ico there waa 
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none. In every Arab Tillage the sheik was a petty tyrant, 
who conld bastinado the miserable fellahs at his will. 

This rough kind of government answered its puri>o6e— or 
at least there was no one who dared to question it — so long 
as they had only their own people to mle over. But when 
foreigners came to settle in Egypt, they were not willing to be 
subjected to this Oriental justice. Hence arose a system of 
Consular Courts, by which every commercial question between 
a foreigner and a native was decided by a mixed tribunal, 
composed of the Consul of the country and a native judge. 
This seemed very fair, but in fact it only made confusion worse 
confounded. For naturally the Consul sided with his own 
countryman (if he did not, he would be considered almost a 
traitor), his foreign prejudices came into play ; and so what 
was purely a question of law, became a political question. 
It was not merely a litigation about property between A 
and B, but a matter of diplomatic skill between France (or 
any other foreign power) and Egypt ; and as France was the 
stronger, she was the more likely to succeed. Honce the 
foreigner had great advantages over the native in these Con- 
sular Courts, and if in addition the native judge was open 
to a bribe, and the foreigner was willing to give it, the native 
suitor, however wronged, was completely at his mercy. 

Such was the state of things until quite recently. But 
here at least there has been a reform in the introduction of 
a new judicial system, which is the greatest step forward 
that has been taken within half a century. 

The man who was the first to see what was the radical 
vice of the country, the effectual hindrance to its prosperity, 
was Nubar Pasha. He had the sagacity to see that the 
first want of Egypt was not more railroads and steamboats, 
but simple justice — the protection of law. How clearly he 
saw the evil, was indicated by a remark which I once heard 
him make. He said : " The idea of justice does not exist 
in the Oriental mind. We have governors and judges, wbc 

4 
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Bit to hear causes, and who decide them after the Oriental 
&shion — that is, they will decide ill favor of a friend against 
an enemy, or more commonly in favor of the man who can 
pay the largest bribe ; but to sit patiently and liaten to evi- 
dence, and then decide according to abstract justice, is some- 
thing not only foreign to their cuatomH, but of which they 
have ahsoKitely no idea — they cannot conceive of it." He 
saw that a feeling of insecurity was at the bottom of the 
want of confidence at home and abroad ; and that to " estab- 
lish justice " was the first thing both to encoui-age native 
industry, and to invite the capital of France and England to 
expend itself in the valley of the Nile. To accomplish this 
has heen hia single aim for many years. He has set himself 
to do away with the old Oriental system complicated by the 
Consular Courts, and to introduce the simple administration 
of justice, by which there should be, in all mixed transactions, 
one law for natives and foreignera, for the rich and the poof, 
for the powerful and the weak. 

To inaugurate such a policy, which was a virtual revolu- 
tion, the initiative must be taken by Egypt. But how could 
the EhedivB pnjpose a change which was a virtual surrender 
of his own absolute power ? He could no longer be abso- 
lute vnthin the courts : and to give up this no Oriental despot 
would consent, for it was parting with the dearest token of 
his power over the lives and fortunes of hia subjects. But 
the Khedive was made to see, that, if he sui-rendered some- 
thing, he gained much more ; that it was an immense advan- 
tage to himself and his country to be bi-ought witlun the 
pale of European civilization ; and that this could not be 
until it was placed under the protection of European law. 

But Egypt waa not the only power to he consulted. The 
change could only be made by treaty with other countries, 
and Egypt was not an independent State, and ha<l no right 
to enter into negotiations with foreign powers without the 
consent of the Forte. To obtain this involved long and 
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tedious delays at Constantinople. And lagt of all, the 
foreign States themselves had to be persuaded into it, for of 
course the change involved the surrender of their consular 
jurisdiction ; and all were jealous lest it should be giving up 
the rights of their citizens. To persuade them to the con- 
trary was a slow business. Each government considered 
how it would affect its own subjects. France especially, 
which had had great advantages under the old Consular 
Courts, was the last to give its consent to the new system. 
It was only a few days before the New Year, at which it 
was to be inaugurated, that the National Assembly, after a 
debate lasting nearly a week, finally adopted the measure by 
a majority of three to one, and thus the great judicial re- 
form, on which the wisest statesman of Egypt had so long 
fixed his heart, was consummated. 

The change, in a word, is this. The civil jurisdiction of the 
old Consular Courts, in questions between foreigners and 
natives, is abolished, and instead are constituted three mixed 
courts— one at Cairo, one at Alexandria, and one at Ismailia 
—each composed of seven judges, of whom four are nomina- 
ted by foreign powers, France, England, Germany, Austria, 
Hussia, Italy, and the United States. In the selection of 
judges, as there are three benches to be filled, several are 
taken from the smaller states of Europe. There is also a 
higher Court of Appeal constituted in the same way. 

The judges to fill these important positions have already 
been named by the different governments, and so far as the 
personnel of the new courts is concerned, leave nothing to 
be desired. They are all men of reputation in their own 
countries, as having the requisite legal knowledge and ability, 
and as men of character, who will administer the law in the 
interest of justice, and that alone. The United States is 
represented by Judge Barringer at Alexandria, and Judge 
Batcheller at Cairo — both of whom will render excellent 
service to Egypt, and do honor to their own country. 
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The la w wliicb these courts are to administer, is not Moa> 
lem law (until now the snpreme law of Egypt was Iha 
Koran, as it Btill is in Tuikey), nor any kioil of Oriental 
law — but European law. Guided bj the same intelligenca 
which framed the new judicial system, Egypt baa tidopted 
the Code Napoleon. The French language will be used in 
the courts for the European judges, and the Arabic for tha 

la admLnistfiriug this law, these conrts ore supreme ; they 
cannot be touched by the Government, or their decisions 
annulled ; hithey are constituted by treaty, and any attempt 
to interfere with them would at once be resented by all the 
foreign powers ss a violation of a solemn compact, and bring 
down upon Egypt the protest and indignation of the whole 
civilized world. 

The change involved in the introduction of such a system 
can hardly be realized by Europeans or Americans. It ie 
the first attempt to iaaugurate a reign of law iu Egypt, or 
perhaps in any Oriuutal country. It is a breakwater equally 
against the despotism of the central power, and the meddle- 
someness of foreign governments, acting through the Uon- 
Hular Courts. For the fii-st time the Khedive is himself put 
under law, and has some check to his power over the lives 
and property of his eubjects. Indeed we may say that it is 
the first time in the history of Egypt that there has beea 
one law for ruler and people — for the Khedive and the 
felluh, for the native-bom and for the stranger within their 

The completion of such a system, after so much labor, has 
naturally been regarded with great satisfaction by those who 
have been working for %, and its inauguration on the first 
of the year was an occasion of congratulation. On that day 
the new judges were inducted into office, and after taking 
their official oaths they were all entertained at the house of 
Judge Batcheller, where was present also Mr. Waahburne 
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our Minister at Paris, and where speeches were made in 
English, French, German, and Arabic, and the warmest 
wishes expressed both by the foreign and native judges, that 
a system devised with so much care for the good of Egypt, 
might be completely successful. Of coui*se it will take time 
for the people to get accustomed to the new state of things. 
They are so unused to any form of justice that at first they 
hardly know what it means, and will be suspicious of it, as 
if it were some new device of oppression. They have to be 
educated to justice, as to everything else. By and bye they 
will get some new ideas into their heads, and we may see a 
real administration of justice in the valley of the Nile. That 
it may realize the hopes of the gi'eat man by whom it has 
been devised, and " establish justice " in a country in which 
justice has been hitherto unknown, will be the wish of every 
American. 

This new judicial system is the one bright spot in the state 
of Egypt, where there is so much that is dark. It is the one 
step of real progress to be set over against all the waste and 
extravagance, the oppression and tyranny. Aside from that 
I cannot indulge in any rose-colored views. 1 cannot go into 
ecstasies of admiration over a government which has had 
absolute control of the country for so many years, and has 
brought it to the verge of ruin. 

And yet these failures and disasters, great as they are, do 
not abate my interest in Egypt, nor in that remarkable man 
who has at present its destinies in his hands. I would not ask 
too much, nor set up an unreasonable standard. I am not so 
foolish as to suppose that Egypt can be a constitutional mon- 
archy like England ; or a republic like America. This would 
be carrying republicanism to absurdity. I am not such an 
enthusiast for republican institutions, as to believe that they 
are the best for all peoples, whatever their degree of intelli- 
gence. They would be unsuited to Egypt. The people are 
not fit for them. They are not only very poor, but very 
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igniirnut. There is no middle claaa in Egj-pt in wliich to find 
tlie muteiiah of fi-ee institutions. Keptiblican ao I am, I 
believe tliat t!ie best poaeible government for Jilgypt i» an bm- 
lightened deapotism / and my complaint agatcist tlie govern- 
ment of tlie Khedive is, nut that he coiicentratee nil powec 
in himeelf, but that he does not uae it wisely — that ))is gov- 
ernment uniteB, with many features of a civilized state, some 
of the very worst features of Oriental tyranny. 

But with all that is dark in the present stute of this coun- 
try, and sad in the condition of its people, I believe that 
Egypt has a. gi-eat future before it ; that it is to rise to a. new 
life, and become a prosperous State of the modem world. 
The Nile valley has a great part yet to play in the future 
civilization of Africa, as an avenue of accesB to the in- 
terior — to those central highlands where are the Gi'sitt 
Lakes, which are the long-sought sources of the Nile; and 
from which, travellers and exjdorers, nierchante and miasiou- 
aries, may descend on the one baud to the Niger, end to 
the Western Ooast ; or, on the other, to thoae vast regions 
which own the rule of the Sultan of Zaiiziliar. I watch 
■with interest evevy Expedition up the Nile, if so be it is au 
advance, not of conquest, but of peaoeM comnieroe and civ- 
ilization. 

Perhaps the Khedive will rise to the height of the emer- 
gency, and bring his country out of all its diffioulties, and set 
it on a new career of prosperity. He has great qualities, 
great capacity and marvellous energy. Has he also the gifC 
of political wisdom? 

Never had a ruler such an opportunity. He iiitB a part to 
act — ^if he knows how to act it well — which will give him 
a name in history greater than any of the old kings of 
Egypt, since to him it is given to reconstruct a kingdom, and 
to lead the way for the regeneration of a continent. If only 
he can see that his true intei-eat lies, not in war, but in 
peace, not in conquering all the tribes of Afi 
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ing their territory, but in developing the resources of his own 
country, and in peaceful commerce with his less civilized 
neighbors, he will place himself at the head of a continent, 
and by the powerful influence of his example, and of his own 
prosperous State, become not only the Restorer of Egypt, but 
the Civilizer of Africa 



CHAPTER VII. 

XIDKIGHT IN THE HEART OF THE GREAT PYRAMID. 

Our last night in Cairo we ^pent in riding out to 
Ghizeh by moonlight, and exploring the interior of xhe 
Great Pyramid. "We had already been there by day, and 
climbed to the top, but did not then go inside. There is 
no access but by a single narrow passage, four feet wide 
and high, which slopes at a descending angle, so that one 
must stoop very low while he slides down an inclined plane, 
as if he were descending into a mine by a very small shaft. 
There is not much pleasure in crouching and creeping along 
such a passage, with a crowd of Arab guides before and be- 
hind, lighting the darkness with their torches, and making 
the rocky cavern hideous with their yells. These creatures 
fasten on the traveller, pulling and pushing, smoking in his 
face, and raising such a dust that he cannot see, and is almost 
choked, and keeping up such a noise that he cannot hear, and 
can hardly think. One likes a little quiet and silence, a 
little chance for meditation, when he penetrates the sepulchre 
of kings, where a Pharaoh was laid down to rest four thousand 
years ago. So I left these interior researches, on our first 
visit to the Pyramid, to the younger members of our party, 
and contented myself with clambering up its sides, and look- 
ing off upon the desert and the valley of the Nile, with Cairo 
in the distance. 

But on our trip up the Nile, I read the work of Piazzi 
Smyth, the Astronomer Royal of Scotland, " Our Inheritance 
in the Great Pyramid," and had my curiosity excited to see 
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again a structure which was not only the oldest and greatest 
in the world, but in which he thought to have discovered 
the proofs of a divine revelation. Dr. Grant of Cairo, who 
had made a study of the subject, and had spent many nights 
in the heart of the Pyramid, taking accurate measurements, 
kindly offered to accompany us ; and so we made up a party 
of those who had come down the Nile — an Episcopal clergy 
man from New England, a Colonel from the United States 
Army, a lady from Cambridge, Mass., and a German lady 
and her daughter who had been with us for more than two 
months, and my niece and myself. It was to be our last 
excursion together, as we were to part on the moiTow, and 
should probably never all meet again. 

At half-past eight o'clock we drove away from the Ez- 
bekieh square in Cairo. It was one of those lovely nights 
found only in Egypt. The moon, approaching the full, cast 
a soft light on everything — on the Nile, as we crossed the 
long iron bridge, and on the palms, waving gently in the 
night wind. We rode along under the avenue of trees plant- 
ed by old Mehemet Ali, keeping up an animated conver- 
sation, and getting a great deal of information about Egypt. 
It was two hours before we reached the Pyramid. Of course 
the Arabs, who had seen the carriages approaching along the 
road, and who like vultures, discern their prey from a great 
distance, were soon around us, offering their services. But 
Dr. Grant, whose experience had taught him whom to seek, 
sent for the head man, whom he knew, who had accompanied 
him in his explorations, and bade him seek out a sufficient 
number of trusty guides for our pai'ty, and keep off the rest. 

While the sheik was seeking for his retainers, we strolled 
away to the Sphinx, which looked more strange and weird 
than ever in the moonlight. How many centuries has he 
sat there, crouching on the desert, and looking towards the 
rising sun. The body is that of a recumbent lion. The 
back only is seen, as the giant limbs, which are stretched out 
4* 
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fiixtj feet ill front, are whoily covei-ed by the sand. But the ' 
mighty heml still lifts its unchanged biow above t!ie wasto, 
lookiQg towards the Baflt, to see the Bun rise, as it itua evei-j 
morning for four thousand years. 

On our return to the Pyramid, Dr. Gi-ant pointed out the 
" comer sockets " of the original structure, showing how 
much larger it was when first built, and as it stood in tha 
tame of the Pliaraoha. It is well known that it has been mu- 
tilated by the suoceaeive rulers of Egypt, who Lave stripped 
ofi" its outer layers of granite to build palaces and mosquea 
in Cairo. This process of spoliation, continued for centuiaes, 
has reduced tlie size of the Pyramid two acres, so that now 
it covers but eleven acres of ground, wiiereas origiiitijly it 
ooTered thirteeo. Outside of all this was a pavemect of 
granite, exteuding forty feet from the base, which surround- 
ed the wjiole. 

By the time we had i-eturned, the sLeik was on Land with 
his swarthy guides around him, and we prepared to enter tha 
Pyramid, It was not intended to be entered. If it hail beea 
so designed — as it in the largest building in the world — it. 
would have had a lofty gateway in keeping with its enor^ 
mous proportions, like the temples of Ujiper Egypt. But it 
is not a temple, nor a place for asEiembly or for worsbiji, aot 
even a lofty, vaulted place of burial, like the tombs of the 
Medici in Florence, or other royal mausoleums. Except the 
King's and Queen's chambers (which are called chambers by 
courtesy, not being large enough for ordinary bedrooniB in a 
royal palace, but more like a hermit's rocky cell), the whole 
Pyramid is one mass of stone, as solid as the clifTof El Capi- 
tan in the Yo Semite valley. Tlie only entrance is by (he 
nari-ow passage already described ; and even this was walled 
up so as to be concealed. If it were intended for » tomb, 
whoever built it sealed it up, that its secret might remain 
forever inviolate ; and that the dead might slumlier nndi»» 
turbed until the Judgment day. It was only by accideni 
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that an entrance was dLscovei'ed. About a thousand years 
ago a Moh.3kmmedan ruler, couceiviug the idea that the 
Pyramid had been built as a storehouse for the treasures of 
the kings of Egypt, undertook to break into it, and worked 
for months to pierce the gi*anite sides, but was about to give 
it up in despair, when the accidental falling of a stone led to 
the discovery of the passage by which one now gains access 
to the interior. 

In getting into the Pyramid one must stoop to conquer. 
But this stooping is nothing to the bodily prostrations he has 
to undergo to get into some passages of the temples and un- 
derground tombs. Often one has not only to crouch, but to 
crawl. Near the Pyramid are some tombs, the mouths of 
which are so choked up with sand that one has actually to 
forego all use of hands and knees. I threw myself in despair 
on the ground, and told the guides to drag me in by the 
heels. As one lies prone on the earth, he cannot help feeling 
that this horizontal posture is rather ridiculous for one who 
is in the pursuit of knowledge. I could not but think to 
what a low estate I had fallen. Sometimes one feels indeed, 
as he is thus compelled to " lick the dust," as if the curse of 
the serpent were pronounced upon him, *' On thy belly shalt 
thou go, and dust shalt thou eat all the days of thy life." 

We had trusted to the man in authority to protect us 
from the horde of Arabs; but nothing could keep back the 
irrepressible camp-followers, who flocked after us, and when 
we got into the King's chamber, we found we had twenty- 
four! With such a bodyguard, each carrying a lighted 
candle, we took up our forward march, or rather our forward 
stoop y for no man can stand upright in this low passage. 
Thus bending one after another, like a flock of sheep, we 
vanished from the moonlight. Dr. Grant led the way, and, 
full of the wonders of the construction of the Pyramid, he 
called to me, as he disappeared down its throat, to look back 
and see how that long tube— longer and larger than any tele 
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scope that ever was made — pointed towards the North Star, 
But stars aud moon were soon eclipsed, aud we were lost in 
the darkness of this lahjrinth. The descent is easy, indeed 
it is too easy, for the sides of the passage are of polished 
limestone, smooth as glass, and the floor aSbrds but a siighL 
hold for the feet, so that as we hent forward, we fouud it 
difficult to keep our balance, and might have fallen from top 
to bottom if we had not had the stiong arms of our guides to 
hold us up. With such a pair of crutches to lean upon, we 
slid down the smooth worn pavement till we came to a huge 
boulder, a granite portcullis, which blocked our way, around 
which a passage had been cut. Creeping around tliis, pulled 
and hauled by the Arabs, who lifted us over the dangeroua 
places, we were shouldered on to another point of rock, aud 
now began our ascent along a passage as slippery aa that be- 
fore. Here again we should have made poor progress alonej 
with our boots which slijjped at evtry moment on the smooth 
atones, but for the Arabs, whose bare feet gave (hem a better 



hold, and i 
And no' 



'ho held us fast. 



evel and move along a very low 
:m our bands and knees, till wa 
. the Queen's Chamber — so called 
but that it is smaller than the 



passage, ci'ouching almost 
i-aise our heads aud stand i 
for no reason that we know 
King's. 

Returning from this, we find ourselves at the foot of the 
Grand Gallery, or, as it might be called, Grand Staircase 
(as in its lofty piMportiona it is not unlike one of the great 
staircases iu the old palaces of Genoa and Venice), which 
ascends into the heart of the Pyramid. This is a magniti'- 
cent hall, 157 feet long, 28 feet high, and 7 feet wide. But 
the ascent as before is over smooth aod polished limestone, to 
climb which is like climbing a cone of ice. We could not 
have got on at all but for the nimble Ai-abs, whose bare feet 
enabled them to cling to the slippery stone Kke cats, and 
who, grasping u8 in their naked arms, dr^ged us forward by 
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main force. The ladies shrank from this kind of assistance, 
as they were sometimes almost embraced by these swarthy 
creatures. But there was no help for it. This kind of 
bodily exercise, passive and active, soon brought on an ex- 
cessive heat. "We were almost stifled. Our faces grew 
red ; I tore off my cravat to keep from choking. Still, like 
a true American, I was willing to endure anything if only I 
got ahead, and felt rewarded when we reached the top of the 
Grand Gallery, and instead of looking up^ looked down, 

From this height we creep along another passage till we 
reach the object of our climbing, in the lofty apartment 
called the King's Chamber. This is the heart of the Great 
Pyramid — ^the central point for which apparently it was 
built, and where, if anywhere, its secret is to be found. At 
one end lies the sarcophagus (if such it was ; if the Pyra- 
mid was designed to be a tomb) in which the gi*eat Cheops 
was buried. It is now tenautless, except by such fancies as 
travellers choose to fill it withal. I know not what sudden 
freak of fancy took me just then, perhaps I thought, How 
would it seem to be a king even in his tomb ? and instantly 
I threw myself down at full length within the sarcophagus, 
and lay extended, head thrown back, and hands folded on 
my breast, lying still, as great Cheops may have lain, when 
they laid him in his royal house of death. It was a soft bed 
of dust, which, as I sank in it, left upon my whole outward 
man a ma/rked impression. It seemed very like ordinary 
dust, settled from the clouds raised by the Arabs in their 
daily entrances to show the chamber to visitors. But it was 
much more poetical to suppose that it was the mouldering 
dust of Cheops himself, in which case even the mass that 
clung to my hair might be considered as an anointing ftom 
the historic past. From this I was able to relieve myself, 
after I reached home that night, by a plentiful application 
of soap and water ; but alas, my gray travelling suit bore 
the scars of battle, the *' dust of conflict," much longer, and 
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it was not till we left Suez that a waiter of the ship took 
tte garment in liand, and by a vigoi-oua beating esorcisod 
the Btaina of Egyjit, so that Pliaraoli and hia boat — or hia 
dust — were literally caat into tbe Bed Sea. 

And now we were all in the King's Chamber, our party 
of eight, with three timea the number of Arabs. The latter 
were at first quite noiay, after their iiHnal fashion, but Dr. 
Grant, who s[>eaks Anibic, hushed them with a peremptory 
commarid, and they instantly subsided, and croHolied down 
by the wall, and aat ailent, watching our movements. One 
of the party hud brought with liira some magneaiutn wire, 
which he now lighted, and which thi-ew a attung glare on 
the sides and on the ceiling of the room, which, whether or 
not intended for the sepulchre of kings, is of massive solid- 
ity — faced round with red granite, and crossed abijve with 
enortuoua blocks of the same rich dark stone. With hia 
■ubjeot thuB illuminated, Dr. Grant pointed out with great) 
clearness those features of the Kiug'a Ctiamber which hara 
given it a scientific interest. The sarcophagus, wliich is an 
oblong cheat of red granite, in his opinion, as in tbat of 
Piazzi Smyth, is not a sarcophagus at all ; indeed it looka 
quite as much like a huge bath-tub aa a place of btiriai for one 
of the Pharaohs. He called my attention to the fact that it 
could not have been introduced into the Pyramid by any of 
the known passages. It must, therefore, have been built in 
it. It is also a singular fact that it has no cover, as a sarco- 
phagus always has. No mummy was ever found in it so 
far aa we have any histoi-ic record. Piazzi Smyth, in hi« 
book, which is full of curioua scientific lore, argues that it 
was not intended for a tomb, but for a fixed standard of 
measures, aueh as was given to Moses by Divine command. 
It is cei-tainly a remarkable coincidence, if nothing 
that it is of the exact siise of the Ark of the Covenant 
But without giving too much importai 
poaed analogies and correspondences, we must acknowledga 
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that there are many points in the King's Chamber which 
make it a subject of curious study and of scientific interest ; 
and which seem to show that it was constructed with refer- 
ence to certain mathematical proportions, and had a design 
beyond that of being a mere place of burial. 

After we had had this scientific discussion, we prepared 
for a discussion of a different kind — that of the lunch which 
we had brought with us. A night's ride sharpens the appe- 
tite. As the only place where we could sit was the sarco- 
phagus itself, we took our places in it, sitting upon its granite 
sides. An Arab who knew what we should want, had 
brought a pitcher of water, which, as the heat was oppres- 
sive, was most grateful to our lips, and not less acceptable to 
remove the dust from our eyes and hands. Thus refreshed, 
we relished our oranges and cakes, and the tiny cups of 
Turkish cofiee. 

To add to the weirdness of the scene, the Arabs asked if 
we would like to see them perform one of their native dances ? 
Having our assent, they formed in a circle, and began mov- 
ing their bodies back and forth, keeping time with a strange 
chant, which was not very musical in sound, as the dance 
was not graceful in motion. It was quickly over, when, of 
coui-se, the hat was passed instantly for a contribution. 

The Colonel proposed the health of Cheops ! Poor old 
Cheops ! What would he have said to see such a party dis- 
turbing the place of his rest at such an hour as this ? I 
looked at my watch ; it was midnight — an hour when the 
dead are thought to stir uneasily in their graves. Might he 
not have risen in wrath out of his sarcoj)hagus to see these 
frivolous moderns thus making merry in the place of his 
sepulture ? But this midnight feast was not altogether gay, 
for some of us thought how we should be " far away on 
the morrow." For weeks and months we had been travel- 
ling together, but this excursion was to be our last. We 
were taking our parting feast — a fact which gave it a touch 
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of sadness, as the place and the hour gave it a peanliar , 

interest. 

And now we prepared to descend. T lingered in 
chamber to the last, waiting till ail had gon& — till even the 
last attendant had crawled out and was heard shouting afar 
off — that I might for a moment, at least, be alone in the 
fiilence and the darkness in the heart of the Pyi'smid ; and 
then, croucliing as before, followed slowly the lights that 
were becoming dioinier and dimmer along the low and naiTow 
passage. Arrived at the top of the Grand Gallery, I waited 
with a couple of Arabs till all our party descended, and then 
lighting a ruagnesiiun wire, tlirew a sudden and brilliant 
light over the lofty walls. 

It was one o'clock when we emerged from our tomb to the I 
air and the moonlight, and found our carriages waiting for 
113. The moon was setting in the West aa we rode back un- 
der the long avenue of trees, and across the sacred Nile. It 
was three o'clock when we reached aw hotel, and bade each 
other good-night and good bye. Early in tlie moi-ning two 
of us were to leave for India on our way around the world, 
and others were to turn their faces towards the Holy Land 
and Italy. But however scattered over Europe and America, 
none of ua will ever forget our Midnight in the Heart of tho 
Gi-eat Pyramid. 

In recalling this memory of Egypt, my object is not 
merely to furnish a poetical and romantic description, but to 
invite the attention of the most sober readers to what may 
well bo a study and an inatrnction. This Pyramid was the 
greatest of the Seven Wonders of the World in the time of 
the Greeks, and it ia the only one now standing on the earth. 
May it not he that it contains some wisdom of the ancients tliat , 
is worthy the attention of the boastful modems; some secret 
and sacred lore which the science of the present day may ' 
well study to reveal? It may be (as Piaazi Smyth arguei 
in his learned book) that we who are now ujjon the earth 
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have " an inheritance in the Great Pyramid ; " that it waa 
built not merely to swell the pride of the Pharaohs, and to 
be the wonder of the Egyptians ; bat for our instruction, on 
whom the ends of the world are come. Without giving our 
adhesion in advance to any theory, there are certain facts, 
clearly apparent, which give to this structure more than a 
monumental interest. For thousands of years it had been 
supposed to have been built for a royal tomb — for that and 
that only. So perhaps it was — ^and perhaps not. At any 
rate a very slight observation will show that it was built also 
for other purposes. For example : 

Observe its geographical position. It stands at the apex 
of the Delta of the Nile, and Piazzi Smyth claims, in the 
centre of the habitable globe ! He has a map in which 
its point is fixed in Africa, yet between Europe and Asia, 
and which shows that it stands in the exact centre of the 
land surface of the whole world. This, if it be an accident, 
is certainly a singular one. 

Then it is exactly on the thirtieth parallel of latitude, 
and it stands four-square, its four sides facing exactly the 
four points of compass — North, South, East, and West. 
Now the chances are a million to one that this could not 
occur by accident. There is no need to argue such a matter. 
It was certainly done by design, and shows that the old 
Egyptians knew how to draw a meridian line, and to take 
the points of compass, as accurately as the astronomers of the 
present day. 

Equally evident is it that they were able to measure the 
solar year as exactly as modern astronomers. Taking the 
sacred cubit as the unit of measure there are in each side of 
the Pyramid just 3 6 5^ cubits, which gives not only the 
number of days in the year, but the six hours over I 

That it was built for astronomical purposes, seems prob- 
able from its very structure. Professor Proctor argues that 
it was erected for purposes of astrology I Never was ther« 
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it a perfect horizon, looking off upon the level valley of 
the Nile. It ia saiil that it could not Iiavo been ascended 
because its aidea were covered with polished stone. But 
may there not have been a secret passage to the top ? It ia 
hard to believe that such an elevation waa not made use oi 
by a people bo much given to the atudy of the stars as wert 
the ancient Egyptians. In aome way we would believe tha£ 
the priests and astrologers of Egypt were able to climb to 
that point, where they might sit all night long looking at the ' 
conatellationa through that clear and clonclJess sky; watching 
Oi-ioji and the Pleiadea, as they rose over the Mokattara hillB 
on the other aide of the Nile, and set behind the hills of th« 
Libyan desert. 

There is another very cnrioiia fact in the Pyramid, that 
the passage by which it ia entered points directly to the ■ 
North Slot, and yet not to the North Star that now ia, but to ! 
Alpha Draconis, which waa the North Star four thousand i 
yeaia ago. This ia one way in which the ags of the I'yramid j 
is deteriained, for it ia found by the most exact calculations A 
that 21T0 years befoi*e Clirist, a man placed at the bottom of I 
that passage, as at the bottom of a well, and looking upward [ 
through that shaft, as if he were looking through the great 
telescope of Lord Eosse, would fix his eye exactly c 
North Star- — the pole around which wua revolving the whole I 
celestial aphei-e. As is well known, this central point of th« 
heavens changes in the lapse of ^es, but that star will I 
come around to the same point in 25,800 yeara more, when, 
if the Pyi'amid he atill standing, the observers of that reniota 
penod can again look upward and see Aljiha Draoonison hia 
throne, and mark how the stara "return again" to theij 
places in tlie everlasting revolufiona of tha 
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Ab to the measurement of time, all who have visited as- 
tronomical observatories know the extreme and almost infi-^ 
nite pains taken to obtain an even temperature for clocks. 
The slightest increase of temperature may elongate the pen- 
dulum, and so affect the duration of a second, and this, 
though it be in a degree so infinitesimal as to be almost 
inappreciable, yet becomes important to the accuracy of com- 
putations, when a unit has to be multiplied by hundreds of 
millions, as it is in calculating the distances of the heavenly 
bodies. To obviate this difficulty, astronomical clocks are 
sometimes placed in apartments under ground, closed in with 
thick walls (where even the door is rarely opened, but the 
observations are made through a glass window), so that it 
cannot be affected by the variations of temperature of the 
outer world. But here, in the heart of this mountain of 
stone, the temperature is preserved at an absolute equilibrium, 
so that there is no expansion by heat and no contraction by 
cold. What are all the observatories of Greenwich, and Paris 
and Pulkowa, to such a rock-built citadel as the Great Pyra- 
mid? 

But not only was the Pyramid designed to stand right in 
its position towards the earth and the heavenly bodies ; but 
also, and perhaps chiefly (so argues Prof. Smyth) was it de- 
signed for metrological (not meteorological) purposes — to 
furnish an exact standard of weights and measures. The unit 
of lineal measure used in the Pyramid he finds to correspond 
not to the English ^bo^, nor to the French metre, but to the 
Hebrew sac^'ed cubit. This is certainly a curious coincidence, 
but may it not prove simply that the latter was derived from 
the fonner ? Moses was learned in all the wisdom of the 
Egyptians, and may have brought from the Valley of the 
Nile weights and measures, as well as customs and laws. 

But this cubit itself, wherever it came from, has some very 
remarkable correspondences. French and English mathema- 
ticians and astronomers have had great difficulty to fix upon 
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the axis of the esj'th. But Pi'of. Smyth finds in the Gi-eat 
Pyramid a still better standard of measure. The cubit con- 
tains twenty-fire of what he calls " Pyramid inches," and 
fifty of these are jnst equal to one ten-millionfch part of th» 
earth's axis of rotation ! He finds in the Pyramid a greater 
wonder still in a measure for determining the distance of the 
earth from the sun, which is the unit for calculating the dis- 
tances of the heavenly bodies 1 That which scientitic expedi- 
tions have been sent into all jiarts of the eai'th within the 
last two years to determine hy more accurate ohserrations of 
the transit of Venus, is more exactly t«ld in the Great Pyra- 
mid erected four thousand years ago 1 

It is a very fascinating study to follow this learned profes- 
sor in his elaborate calculations. He seems to tliink the 
whole of the exact sciences contained in the Great Pyramid. 
The vacant chest of red granite in the King's Ohamber, over 
which Egyptologists have puzzled so much, is to him as the 
very ark of the Lord. That which has been supposed to be 
a sarcophagus, with no other interest than as having onoe 
held a royal mummy, lie holds not to be the tomb of Cheops, 
or of auy of the kings of Egypt, but a sacred cofier intended 
to serve as a standard of weights and measures for all time to 
come. He thinks it accomplishes perfectly the arithmetical 
feat of squaring the cirale !— the height being to the circum- 
ference of the base, as the radius is to the circumference of a 

But the Great Pyramid has, to Professor Smyth, more 
than a scientific — it has a religious interest. He is n Scotoli> 
man, and not only a man'of science, but one who believea, 
with al! the energy of his Scotch nature, in a Divine revelii- 
tion; and as might be supposed, be connects this monument 
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of scientific learning with One who is the source of all uis- 
dom and knowledge. However great may have been the 
wisdom of the Egyptians, he does not believe that they had 
a knowledge of geodesy and astronomy greater than the most 
learned scientific men of our day. He has another explana- 
tion, that the Great Pyramid was built by the guidance of 
Him who led the Israelites out of Egypt, and who, as he 
shone upon their path in the desert, now sliines by this light- 
house and signal tower upon the blindness and ignorance of 
the world. He believes that the Pyramid was constructed 
by Divine inspiration just as much as the Jewish Tabernacle ; 
that as Moses was commanded to fashion everything accord- 
ing to the pattern showed to him in the Mount, so some an- 
cient King of Egypt, working under Divine inspiration, 
builded better than he knew, and wrought into enduring 
stone, truths which he did not perhaps himself understand, 
but which were to be revealed in the last time, and to testify 
to a later generation the manifold wisdom of God. As to its 
age he places it somewhere between the time of Noah and 
the calling of Abraham. Dr. Grant even thinks it was built 
before the death of Noah ! But mankind could hardly have 
multiplied in the earth in the lifetime of even the oldest of 
the patriarchs, so as to be capable of building such monu- 
ments. The theory is that it was not built by an Egyptian 
architect. There is a tradition mentioned in Herodotus of a 
shepherd who came from a distant country, from the East, 
who had much to do with the building of the Pyramid, and 
was regarded as a heavenly visitant and director, l^rof. 
Smyth thinks it probable, that this visitor was Melchisedek ! 
He even gives the Pyramid a prophetic character, and thinks 
that the different passages and chambers are designed to be 
symbolical of the dilFerent economies through which Gt^d 
educates the race. The entrance at first descends. That may 
represent the gradual decadence of mankind to i.he time of 
the Flood, or to the exodus of the Israelites. Tnen the pas^ 
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sage begins to ascend, but slowlj and painfully, whicb repre- 
seata the Jewish Diapeuaation, when men wei-e struggling 
towards the light. After a hundred, and twonty-seven feet 
of this stooping and creeping upward, there is a sudden en 
liit-gement, and the law passage rises up into the Grand Gal- 
lery, just as the Mosaic economy, after groping through manj 
ceatui'ieij, at last bursts into the full glory of the Ohriatiaii, 1 
DispeuHation, 

Believing in its inspired character, he finds in every part 
of this wonderful structure signs and symbols. Taking it 
as an emblem of Christian truth, where is the chief corn 
atone ? Not at the base, but at the top — the apex ! At tha 
bottom, there are four stones which are equal— no one 
which is above another — the chief corner-stone therefore | 
must be the capstone ! 

It will be perceived that this is a very original and very 
sweeping theory ; that it overturns all our ideas of the Great 
Pyramid; that it not only turns Clieops out of it, but turns 
Science and Bevelation together into it. We may well 
hesitate befora accepting it ia its full extent, and yet n 
must acknowledge our indebtedness to Prof, Smyth. H 
has certainly given a new IntereHt to this hoary iiioiiumeiit | 
of tiie past. Scientific men who reject his theory are s 
4eeply interested in the facts which he brings to light, whicU 
saey recognize as very extraordinai-y, and which show % , 
degree of scieatllic knowledge which not only they did not ] 
believe to exist among the Egyptians, but which hardly 
exists in our day. 

So much as this we may freely concede, that the Pyramid | 
Las a scieutidc value, if not a sacred character ; that it ia ' 
full of the wisdom of the Egyptians, if not of the inapir*-" ] 
tion of the Almighty ; and that it is a storehouse of ancient f 
knowledge, even if it be not the very Ark of the Covenant, 
in, which the holiest mysteries are enshrined t 

Leaving out what may be con^dered fanciful in the spei>- 
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Illations of the Scotch astronomer, there is yet much in the 
facfta he presents worthy the consideration of the man of 
science, as well as the devout attention of the student of 
the Bible, and which, if duly weighed, will at once enlarge 
our knowledge and strengthen our faith. 

Such are the lessons that we derive from even our slight 
acquaintance with the Great Pyramid ; and so, as we looked 
back that night, and saw it standing there in the moonlight, 
its cold gray summit, its " chief comer-stone," pointing 
upwards to the clear unclouded firmament, it seemed to 
point to something above the firmament — ^to turn our eyea 
and thoughts to Heaven and to God. 



CHAPTER VIII. 



We left Caii-o the next morning. Oiir departure from 
Egypt was not exactly like that of the laraelites, though we 
came through the land of Goahen, and hy the way of the 
Eed Sea, We did not flee away at night, nor hear the rush 
of horses and chariots behind ns. Indeed we were very 
reluctant to flee at all ; we did not like to go away, for in 
those five or six weeks we had grown very fotid of the coun- 
try, to which the society of agreeable travelling companiona 
lent an additional charm. 

But the world was all before us, and necessity bade ua 
depart. It was the 6th of January, the beginning of th« 
feast of Bairam, the Mohanuuedan Passover. The guns of 
the Citadel ushered in the day, observed by all devout Mue- 
aulmans, which couiniemoratea the sacrifice by Abraham — not 
of Isaac, but of lakinael, for the Arabs, who are descendants 
of Ishmael, have no idea of his being set aside by the otiier 
son of the Father of the Faithful. On this day every family 
sacrifices the paschal lamb (which explains the flocks of 
sheep which we had seen for sevend days in the streets of 
the citv), and sprinkles its blood upon the lintels and door- 
posts of their houses, that the angel of death may pass them 
by. T!ie day is one of general rejoicing and festivity. Tho 
Khedive gives a grand reception to all tbe foreign represen- 
tatives at his palace of Gezireh, at which I had beon invited 
to be present. But from tliis promised pleasure I had to 
teai' myself away, to reach tbe steamer at Suez on wliich wb 
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were to embark the next day for ludia. But if we missed 
the Khedive, we had at least a compensation, for as we were 
at the station, who should a])pear but Nubar Pasba I He 
had just resigned the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, whicb 
took a load off his shoulders, and felt like a boy out of 
school, and was now going off to a farm which he has a few 
miles from Cairo, to have a holiday. He immediately cam<^ 
to us and took a seat in the same carriage, and we sat to 
gether for an hour, listening to his delightful conversatioi*^ 
as he talked of Egypt with a patriot's love and a poet^'s 
enthusiasm. There is no mau who more earnestly wisb^!» 
its prosperity, and it would be well for the Khedive if Ka 
were always guided by such advisers. At the station hxs» 
servants met him with one of those beautiful white donkeys, 
so much prized in the East, and as he rode away waving his 
hand to us, we felt that we were parting from one of tlie 
wisest and wittiest men whom it had been our good fortune 
to meet in all our travels. 

At Zagazig, the railroad. from Cairo unites with that from 
Alexandria. Here we stopped to dine, and while waiting, a 
special train arrived with Mr. Cave, who has come out from 
London to try and put some order into the financial affairs 
of Egypt. If he succeeds, he will deserve to be ranked very 
high as a financier. He was going on to Ismailia to meet 
M. de Lesseps, that they might go through the Suez Canal 
together. 

And now we leave behind us the rich land of Goshen, 
where Joseph placed his father Jacob and his brethren, with 
their flocks and herds ; we leave the fertile meadows and the 
palm groves. We are on the track of the Israelites ; we 
have passed Rameses, the first station in their march, and 
entered the desert, that " great and terrible wilderness " in 
which they wandered forty years. We enter it, not on 
camels or horses, but drawn by a steed of fire. A railway 
ill the desert I This is progress indeed. There is something 
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•very imposing to tlio. imagmatton in tke idea of fta iron ' 
track laid ic the j^mtbleES sands, over which long ti-aiiu n 
swifter than " the swift diomedariea," and carryiag bmdena 
greater than the longest caravans. These are the highways 
of civilization, which maj yet carry it into the heart of 
Africa. Here, too, are the great ships, passing through tha 
Suez Canal, whose tall masts are outlined against the hoi'i- J 
sou, as they move slowly from sea to sea. 

And now we are approaching the border line between 
Asia and Africa. It is an invisible line; no snow-capped 
mountains divide the mighty continents which were the seats 
of the most ancient civilizatiou ; no sea flows between them ; 
the Red Sea terminates over seventy miles from the Mediter- 
ranean; even the Suez Ciinal does not divide Asia and Afnco, 
for it is wholly in Egypt. Nothing roarks where Afiioa 
ends and Asia begins, but a line in the desert, covered by 
drifting sands. And yet there is something which strangely 
touches the imagination, as we move forward in the twilight, 
witli the sun behind us, setting over Africa, and before ua 
the black night coming on over the whole continent of Asia. 

So would I take leave of Africa — in the Night and in the 
Desert. Eyron closes his Childe Harold with an apostrophe 
to the Ocean, his Pilgrim ending his wandeiings on the shore. 
The Desert is like the Sea : it fills the horizon, and shuts out , 
the sight of " busy cities far away," leaving one on the 
boundless plain, as on the Ocean^ — alone with the Night. 
Perhaps I may be indulged in some quiet musings here, 
before we embark on the Bed Sea, and seek a new world ia 

But what con ijne say of the desert? The subject seema 
as barren as its own sands, ii/% in the desert? There ia | 
no life ; it is the very realm of death, where not a blade of 
grass grows, nor even ao insect's wing flutters over the 
mighty desolation; the only objects in motion, the clouds 
that flit across the sky, and cast their shadows on the barren 
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waste below ; and the only sign that man has ever passed 
over it, the bleaching bones that mark the track of caravans. 

But as we look, behold " a wind cometh out of the North,'' 
and stirring the loose sand, whirls it into a column, which 
moves swiftly towards us like a ghost, as if it said : " I am 
the spirit of the desert ; man, wherefore comest thou here ? 
Pass on. If thou invadest long my realm of solitude and 
silence, I will make thy grave." We shall not linger, but 
only "tarry for a night," to question a little the mystery 
that lies hidden beneath these drifting sands. 

We look again, and we see shadowy forms coming out of 
the whirlwind — ^great actors in history, as well as figures of 
the imagination. The horizon is filled with moving caravans 
and marching armies. Ancient conquerors pass this way for 
centuries from Asia into Africa, and back again, the wave 
of conquest flowing and reflowing from the valley of the 
Tigris to the valley of the Nile. As we leave the Land of 
Goshen, we hear behind us the tramp of the Israelites be- 
ginning their march ; and as the night closes in, we see in 
another quarter of the horizon the wise men of the East 
coming from Arabia, following their guiding star, which 
leads them to Bethlehem, where Christ was born. 

And so the desert which was " dead " becomes ** alive ; " 
a whole living world starts up from the sands, and glides 
into view, appearing suddenly like Arab horsemen, and then 
vanishing as if it had not been, and leaving no trace in the 
sands any more than is left by a wreck that sinks in the 
ocean. But like the sea, it has its passing life, which has a 
deep human interest. And not only is there a life of the 
desert, but a literature which is the expression of that life — 
a history and a poetry, which take their color from these 
peculiar forms of nature — and even a music of the desert, 
sung by the camel-drivers, to the slow movement of the cara* 
van, its plaintive cadence keeping time to the tinkling of 
the bells. 
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It haa been one of the problems of phyaieal geographevB 
What was the imb of deserts in the ecouomy of nature ? A 
largo part of Afiica ia covered by deserts. The Libyan 
Desert reaches to the Sahara, whicih stretches across the con- 
tinent. All this seems an atterly waste portion of the eartli'a 
Burfece. The same question has been raised in regard to the 
sea: Why is it that three-fourtha of the globe are covered by I 
water ? Perhaps the same answer may be givt 
cases. These vast spaces may be the generators and purl- j 
fiers of the air we breathe — the renovators of our globe's at- | 
mosphere. 

And the desert has its beauty as ' 
not all a dead level, a boundless t 
like the sea, with great waves of si 
dering winds. The color, of course, 
there is no green thing to relieve the 
ture sometimes prodnces great effects with few matonala. 
This monotony of color is touched with beauty by the glow 
of snnset, as the light of day fades over the wide expanse. 
Sunrise and sunset on the desert have all the simple but 
grand effects of sunrise and sunset on the ocean. What 
painter that has visited Egypt has not tried to put on canvaH 
that after-glow on the Nile, which ia alike his wonder and 
bis despair ? Egypt is one of the favorite countries sought 
by European artists, who seek to catch that marvellous color 
which is the effect of its atmosphere. They find many a 
subject in the desert. With the accessories of life, few as 
they are, it presents many a scene to attract a painter's eye, 
and furnishes full scope to his genius. A great artist finds 
ample material in its bare and naked outhiies, relieved fay a 
few solitary figures — the Arab and his tent, or the camel and 
his rider. Perhaps the scene is simply a few palm trees 
side a spring, under whose shade a traveller haii laid him down 
to rest from the noon-tide heat, and beside him ai'e camels 
feeding 1 But here is alreadj- a picture. With what effect 
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does G6rome give the Prayer in the Desert, with the camel 
kneeling on the sands, and his rider kneeling beside him, 
with his face turned towards Mecca ; or Death in the Desert, 
where the poor beast, weaiy and broken, is abandoned to die, 
yet murmurs not, but has a look of patience and resignation 
that is most pathetic, as the vultures are seen hovering in 
the air, ready to descend on their prey I 

A habitat so peculiar as the desert must produce a life as 
peculiar. It is of necessity a lonely life. The dweller in 
tents is a solitary man, without any fixed ties, or local habi- 
tation. Whoever lives on the desert must live alone, or with 
few companions, for there is nothing to support existence. 
It must be also a nomadic life. If the Arab camps, with his 
fiocks and herds, in some green spot beside a spring, yet it 
is only for a few days, for in that time his sheep and cattle 
have consumed the scanty herbage, and he must move on to 
some new resting-place. Thus the life of the desert is a life 
always in motion. The desert has no settled population, no 
towns or villages, where men are bora, and grow up, and live 
and die. Its only ** inhabitants " are " strangers and pil- 
grims," that come alone or in caravans, and pitch their tents, 
and tarry for a night, and are gone. 

Such a life induces peculiar habits, and breeds a peculiar 
class of virtues and vices. Nomadic tribes are almost always 
robbers, for they have to fight for existence, and it is a des- 
perate struggle. But, on the other hand, their solitary life 
as well as the command of the prophet, has taught them the 
virtue of hospitality. Living alone, they feel at times the 
sore need of the presence of their kind, and welcome the 
companionship even of strangers. An Arab sheik may live 
by preying on travellers, but if a wanderer on the desert ap* 
proaches his tent and asks shelter and protection, he gives it 
freely. Even though tihe old chief be a robber, the stranger 
sleeps in peace and safety, and his entertainer is rewarded by 
the comfort of seeing a human face and hearing a human voice. 



THE CAMEL AKD OAMEL-KIDER. 

To traverse spaces so vast and so deaolnte would not ba | 
possible were it wot for tliat faithful hiiast of bui'deii wliioli 
nature bus provided. Hoi'ses may be iisnd by the Bt:iiouiuB 
oil their moi'audiiig expeditions, but thej kuep near the bor- 
ders of the desert, where they can make a. dusli aud fly ; but 
on the long joimiey across the Great Saliara, by which the 
outer world coinniuiiioatea with the interior of Africa, Jio 
beast could live but the camel, whicli is truly the ship of tlie 
desert. Puley miglit find an argument for design in the pe- 
culiar structure of the camel for its purpose ; in its stom- 
ach, that can carry water for days, and its foot, whicli is not. 
nmail like that of the hoi'se, but broad, to keep the huge ani- 
mal from sinking in the sands. It serves as a snow'shoe, 
and bears up both tlie beast and his rider. Then it is not 
hard like a horse's Iioof, that rings so sharp on the pavement, 
but soft almost like a lion's ])aw. Aud tall as tiio creatui-a 
is, ho moves with a swinging gait, that is not ui]])leHEant to 
one accustomed to it, and as he conies down on Ids soft foot, 
the Arab mother sits at ease, and lier child ia lulled to rest 
almost as if rocked in a cradle. 

Thus moving on in these slow and endless marches, what so 
natural as that the camel-riders should lieguile their solitude 
with song? The lonely heart I'olieves itself by pouring its 
loves and its sorrows into the air ; and hence corae those 
Arabian melodies, so wild and plaintive and tender, which 
oonstitute the music of the desert. Some years since a sym 
phony was produced in Paris, called " Tlie Desert," which 
created a great sensation, deriving its peculiar charm from its 
unlikeness to ^European music. It awakened, as it were, & 
new sense in those who had been listening all their lives to 
French aud Gorman operas. It seemed to tell — as music only 
tells — the story of the life of the desert. In listening one could 
aluioat see the boundless plain, broken only by the caravan, 
moving slowly across tlie waste. He could almost " feel the 
silence " of tliat vast solitude, and then faintly in the dis 
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lance was heard the tinkling of the camel-bells, and the song 
of the desert rose upon the evening aii*, as softly as if clois- 
tered nuns were singing their vesper hymns. The novel con. 
ception took the fancy of the pleasure seekers of Paris, always 
eager for a new sensation. The symphony made the fame of 
the composer, Felicien David, who was thought to have shown 
a very original genius in the composition of melodies, such as 
Europe had not heard before. The secret was not discovered 
until some French travellers in the East, crossing the desert, 
heard the camel-drivers singing and at once recognized the 
airs that had so taken the enthusiasm of Paris. They were 
the songs of the Arabs. The music was born on the desert, 
and produced such an effect precisely because it was the out- 
burst of a passionate nature brooding in solitude. 

Music and poetry go together : the life that produces the one 
produces the other also. And as there is a music of the des- 
ert, so there is a poetry of the desert. Indeed the desert may 
be almost said to have been the birthplace of poetry. The 
Book of Job, the oldest poem in the world, older than Homer, 
and grander than any uninspired composition, was probably 
written in Arabia, and is full of the imageiy of the desert. 

But while the mind carols lightly in poetry and music, its 
deeper musings take the form of Beligion. It is easy to see 
how the life of the desert must act upon a thoughtful and 
** naturally religious " mind. The absence of outward objects 
throws it back upon itself; and it broods over the great 
mystery of existence. Coleridge's Ancient Mariner, when he 
was 



found that 



" Alone on the wide, wide sea," 

** So lonely 'twas that God himself 
Scarce seemdd there to be." 



But in the desert one may say there is nothing but God. If 
thpre is little of eai-th, there is much of heaven. The glory of 
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L a the heavenly host come forth, 
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No vapor rises from the earth, 
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was such a sight that kindled the 
up from the Arabian Jeaerts three 



thousand years ago, and saw Orion and the Pleiades keeping 
their endless march ; and as led liim to sing of the time " wheu 
the morning stars sang together, and all the sons of God 
shouted for joy." 

Is it strauge that God should choose such a vast and silent 
temple aa this for the education of tiiose whom He would set 
apart for his own service ? Here the Israelites were led apart 
to reL-etve the law from the imoiediate presence of God. The 
desert was their school, the place of their national education. 
It sei)arated them from their own history. It drew a long 
track between them and the hitter past. It was a, fit intro- 
duction to their new life and their new religion, as to their 
new country. 

In such solitudes God has had the most direct commun- 
ion with the individual soul. It was in the desei't that Moaea 
hid himself iu a cleft of the rock while the Lord passed by; 
that the Lord answered Job out of the whirlwind ; and from 
it that John the Baptist came forth, as the voice of one cry- 
ing in the wilderness. 

So iu later ages holy men who wished to shun the tempta- 
tions of cities, that they might lead lives of meditation and 
prayer, fled to the desert, that they might forget the world 
and live for God alone. This was one of the favorite retreats 
of Monastioism in the early Christian centuries. The tomba 
of the Thebaid were filled with monks. Convents were built 
on the cliffs of Mount Sinai that remain to this day. 

We do not feel the need of such seclusion and separatioit 
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from the world, but this passing over the desert sets the mind 
at work and supplies a theme for religious meditation. Is not 
life a desert, where, as on the sea, all paths are lost, and the 
traveller can only keep his course by observations on the 
Btars ? And are we not all pilgrims ? Do we not all belong 
to that slow moving caravan, that marches steadily across the 
waste and disappears in the horizon? Can we not help some 
poor wanderer who may be lonely and friendless, or who may 
have faltered by the way ; or guide another, if it be only to 
go before him, and leave our footprints in the sands, that 

" A forlorn and shipwrecked brother, 
Seeing may take heart again? " 



CHAPTER IX. 



OK THE BED E 



. AND THE INDIAN ( 



Sues lies between the desert aud the 
of duparture both for shiji 
canal to which it gives its r 
bj giving it prospBiity. 



M, and is the pi>iiitl 
But the gi-eaQfl 
.ts namR, hiiB not returned the fatfi 
Indeed tlie conntry thiougti which I 
i little benefit from its construe tiou. Buforo ^ 
it was Ojjened, Egypt was on the overland route to luJia, 
from which it derived a large revenue. Ail j)a38enge!'a hiul 
to disembark a.t AlgKandrin and cross by railroiiii to t3uHZ ; ' 
while freight had to be nnshipped at the one city aud n 
shipped at the other, and thus pay tribute to both. Now | 
ships pass directly from tlie Mediterranean into the canal, ] 
and from the canal into the Red Sea, bo that the Englishman 
who embarks at Southampton, need not sot his foot on the 
SOU of Egypt, Thus it is not Egypt but England that pi-ofitB 
by the opening of the Suez Canal ; while Egypt really suffers 
by the completion of a work which ia of immense benefit to 
tihe commeree of the world. 

Though the Suez Canal is an achievement of modern times, 
yet the idea ia not modem, nor indeed the first execution. It 
waa projected from almost the earlieat period of hlstoiy, aiid 
was begun under the Fbaraohs, and was at one time com- 
pleted, though not, as now, solely for the pusstige of Ehips, 
but also aa a defence, a gigantic moat, which might aeive u , 
a barrier against invasions from Asia. 
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There is nothing in Suez to detain a tiiiveller, antl witU 

' the morning we were saJJing out in one of the native boaia, 

k before a ]iglit wind, to the great ship lying in the harboi-, 

I which was to take us to India. We haii, iuileeil, a. fuiiitaste, 

. or rather foreai^AC, of whut we were soon to look upon in tlm 

farthest East, u^ we Eaw sonje huge elephants moviug along 

I the quay ; hut these were nob familiar inbaliitants, but bud 

L just been disembaiked from a ship arrived oidy ihe day before 

ftom Bombay — a present from the Viceroy of India to the 

Viceroy of Egypt, 

Once on board ship I was as in mine own countryj for now, 

I for the first time in many montha, did I hear constantly the 

Snglish language. We bad been so long in Europe, and 

I lieard French, German, Italian, Ureek and Turkish ; and 

I Arabic in Egypt ; that at first I started to hear my own 

I iQoUier tongue. I could not at once get accustomed to it, but 

I ealied to the waiter "gar(;on," and was much surprised that 

I lie answered in English. But it was very pleasant to come 

luutk to the speech of my childhood. Henceforth English 

will carry me ai-ound Che globe. It is the language of the Geo, 

and of " the ends of the earth ; " and it seems almost as if the 

good time were coming when the whole earth should be of one 

language and of one speech. 

And now we are on the Red Sea, one of the historical seas 
of the world. Not far below the town of Suez is supposed 
to be the spot where the laraelitea were hemmed in between 
tbe mountains and the sea; where Moses bade the waves 
divide, and the fleeing host rushed in between the uplil'ted 
walls, feeling thut, if they perished, the waters were more 
merciful than their oppressoi-a ; while behind them oame the 
chariots of their pursuers. 

It wan long before we lost sight of Egypt. On our right 
was the Egyptiuu coast, still in view, though gi-owing 
dimmer on the horizon; and as we sat on deck at evening 
the gorgeous sunsets flamed over those shores, as they did 
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on the Nile, as if reluctant to leave the scene of BO Mucli'^ 
glory- 
On the other side of the Be& stretched the Peninsula of 4 
Sinai, with its range of rugged mountains, among vhicii ] 
the eye sought the awful summit from which God gave ths 1 

This eastern side of the £«d Sea has been the birthplace 
of religions. Half way down the coast is Jhidda, the port 
of Mecca. Thus Islam was bom not far from the birth- 
place of Judaism, of which in many features it is a close 
imitation. 

I have asked many times, What gave the name to the Red 
Sea ? Certainly it is not the color of the water, which is blue 
as the sea anywhere. It is said that there is a phosphorescent 
glow, given by a marine insect, which at night causes the 
waters to sparkle with a &int red light. Others say it is 
from the shores, which being the borders of the desert, have 
its general sandy red, or yellow, appearance. I remember 
years ago, when sailing along the southera coast of Wales, 
a gentleman, pointing to some red-banked hills, said they 
reminded hira of the shores of the Red Sea. 

Bnt whether they have given it its name or not, these sur- 
rounding deserts have undoubtedly given it its extreme heat, 
from which it has become famous as " the hottest place in tho 
world." The wind blowing off from these burning sands, 
scorches like a sirocco ; nor is the heat much tempered by 
the coolness of the sea — for indeed the water itself becomes 
heated to such a degree as to be a serious impediment to ths 
rapid condensation of steam. 

We began to feel tho heat immediately after leaving Suez. 
The very next day officers of the ship appeared in white 
linen pantaloons, which seemed to me a little out of seasou ; 
but I Boin found that they were wiser than I, especially as 
the heat increased from day to day us we got more into the 
tropics. Then, to confess the truth, they sometimes app 
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tm deck in tbe early morning in the moat ueglig^ attire. At 
first I was a little shocked to see, not ouly officers of the 
ship, but oflScers of t)ie army, of high rauk, coming on deck 
after their buths barefoot ; but I Boon came to understaad 
how they should be eager, when tbey wore almost burning 
■with fever, to be relieved of even the slightest addition to 
weight or wai-mth. In the cabin punka», long screens, 
were hung over the tables, and kept swinging all day long. 
^e deck was hung with double awninga to keep off the 
sun ; and here the " old Indians " who had made this 
Toyage before, and knew how to take their comfort iu the 
hot climate, were generally stretchiid out in their reclining 
bamboo-chairs, with a cigar in one band and a novel in the 

The common work of the ship was done by IiMcara, from 
i £idia, as they can stand the heat much better than English 
[ Milora. Tiiey are docile and obedient, and under the train- 

g of English olBceni make excellent seamen. 

But we must not complain, for they tell us our voyage has 
been a very cool one. The thermometer has never been 
above 88 degrees, which however, consideiiiig that tliis is 
midwirUKr, is doing pretty well ! 

If such he the heat in January, what must it be in July ? 
Then it is jiiirly blistering ; the thermometer rises to 110 
and 112 degrees in the shade; men stripped of clothing to 
barely a garment to cover them, are panting with the heat ; 
diiven fi-ora the deck, they retreat to the lower part of the 
ship, to find a place to breathe ; sometimes in despair, the 
captain tells me, tliuy turn the ship about, and steam a few 
miles in the opposite direction, to get a breath of air ; and 
yet, with all precautions, he adds that it is not an infrequent 
thing, that pasaengera overpowered sink under a sunstroke 
or apoplexy. 

Such heat would make the voyage to India one of real 
Buffering, and of seHouB exposure, were it not for the admir 
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able ships in which it oaa be made. But these of the Pen- 
insular and Unenlal coiii]>ajij are about as perfect as any- 
thing that awima the saas. We were fortunate in hitting 
tjpon the lai'geat and beat of the fleet, the Peahawur. Aceua- 
tomeil as we have been of tate t-o he mail steamera on the 
Mediterranean, she seema ef eoo mou b Ik and is of great 
strength sa well aa aize ; and bein int □ i d fo hot climatea, 
is constructed especially for cooln as and ent lation. Tha 
state-rouma are much larger than n m st sea ^ ug ateamei'B, 
and though intended for three pe sons, a. t) ship waa not 
crowded (there were bertha for 170 paaseugera, while we hud 
but 34, just one-fifth the full complement) we had each a 
whole state-room to ourselves. There were bath-rooina in 
ample supply, and we took our baths every morning as 
regularly as on land. 

On the Pesliawiir, as on all English ships, the order and 
discipline were admirable. Every man knew hia place, 
and attended to his duty. Everytliing was done silently, 
and yet so regularly that one felt tliat there was a ahai-p eye 
in every corner of the ship ; that there was a vigilant watch 
night and day, and this gave us such a sense of safety, 
that we lay dowa and rose up with a feeling of perfect 
security. 

Besides, the officers, from tho captain down, not only took 
good care for the safety of our lives, but did everything for 
our comfort. Tliey tried to make us t'eol at home, and were 
never so well pleased as when they saw us all pleasantly 
occupied ; some enjoying games, and others listening to 
music, when some amateur waa playing on the piano, at 
times accompanied by a dozen manly and womanly voices. 
Music at sea helps greatly to beguile the tedium of a voyage. 
Often the piano waa brought on deck, at which an extempo- 
rized cho'j practised the hymns for public service ; among 
which there was one that always recurred, and that none can 
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" Eternal Father, strong to save, 
Whose arm hath bound the restless wave, 
Who bid'st the mighty ocean deep 
Its own appointed limits keep : 

Oh, hear us when we cry to Thee 

For those in peril on the sea." 

And when the Sunday morning came and the same prayers 
were read which, they had been accustomed to hear in Eng- 
land, many who listened felt that, whatever oceans they 
might cross, here was a tie that bound them to their island 
home, and to the religion of their fathers. 

On the morning of the sixth day we passed the island of 
Perim, which guards the Gates of the Red Sea, and during 
the day passed many islands, and were in full sight of the 
A.rabian coast, and at the evening touched at Aden. Here 
the heat reaches the superlative. In going down the Red 
Sea, one may use all degrees of comparison — ^hot, hotter, 
hottest — and the last is Aden. It is a barren point of rock 
and sand, within twelve degrees of the Equator, and the town 
is actually in the crater of an extinct volcano, into which the 
sun beats down with the heat of Nebuchadnezzar's furnace. 
But the British Government holds it, as it commands the 
entrance to the Red Sea, and has fortified it, and keeps a 
garrison here. However it mercifully sends few English 
soldiers to such a spot, but supplies the place chiefly with 
native regiments from India. All the officers hold the place 
in horror, counting it a very purgatory, from which it is 
Paradise to be transferred to India. 

But from this point the great oppression of the heat ceased. 
Rounding this rock of Aden, we no longer bore southward 
(which would have taken us along the Eastern coast of 
Africa, to the island of Zanzibar, the point of departure for 
Livingstone to explore the interior, and of Stanley to find 
him), but turned to the East, and soon met the Northeast 
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lO be busy with the strange 
land which we were aoon to see, a land to which inoat of those 
on board belonged, aud of which they were always ready to 
cottTerae. Strangers to each otlier, we soon became acquaint- 
ed, and exchanged our experiences of travel. Beside me at 
the table Bat a banister &om Bombay, and next to him three 
merchants of that city, who, leaving their families in Eng- 
land, were returning to pursue their fortunes in Iiidia. One 
had been a member of the Governor's Council, and all wei-o 
familiar with the politics and the business of that great 
Empire. There was also a missionary of the Free Church of 
Scotland, who, after ten years' service, had been allowed a 
year and a half to recruit in the mother country, and was 
now returning to his field of labor in Bombay, with whom I 
had many long talks about the religions of India aud the 
prospects of missions. There was a tine old gentleman wiio 
had made his fortune in Australia, to which he was returning 
with his family after a visit to England. 

The militai'y element, of course, was very pi'ominent. A 
large proportion of the passengers were connected io soiuo 
way with the army, officera returning to their regiiaenta, or 
ofGccra' wives returning to their husbands. Of course those 
who live long in India, have many experiences to relate J 
and it was somewhat exciting to hear one describe the [lar- 
ticulars of a tiger hunt — how the game of all kind was driven 
in from a circuit of miles arouad by beaters, and by elephants 
trained for the work ; how the deer and leaser animals fled 
frightened by, while the hunter, bent on royal game, dis- 
dained such feeble prey, aud every man resers'ed his fire, sit- 
ting in his huwdah on the back of an elephant till at last a 
magnificent Bengal tiger sprang into view, and as the balls 
rained on his sides, with a ti-emendous hound he fell at the 
feet of the hunters ; or to hear a Major who had been in 
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India during the Mutiny, describe the blowing away of 
the Sepoys from the mouths of cannon ; with what fierce 
pride, like Indian warriors at the stake, they shrank not 
from the trial, but even when not bound, stood un- 
moved before the guns, till they were blown to pieces, their 
legs and arms and mangled breasts scattered wide over the 
field. 

There was a surgeon in the Bengal Staff Corps, Dr. Bel- 
lew, who had travelled extensively in the interior of Asia, 
attached to several missions of the Government, and had pub- 
lished a volume, entitled " From the Indus to the Tigris." 
He gave me some of his experiences in Afghanistan, among 
the men of Cabul, and in Persia. Three years since he was 
attached to the mission of Sir Douglas Forsyth to Kashgar 
and Yarkund. This was a secret embassy of the govern- 
ment to Yakoob Beg, the Tartar chief, who by his courage as 
a soldier had established his power in those distant regions 
of Central Asia. In carrying out this mission, the party 
crossed the Himalayas at a height far greater than the top 
of Mont Blanc. Our fellow traveller gave us some fearful 
pictures of the desolation of those snowy wastes, as well as 
some entertaining ones of the strange manners of some pai-ts 
of High Asia. He passed through Little Thibet, where 
prevails the singular custom of polyandry — instead of one 
man having many wives, one woman may have many husbands, 
although they cannot be of different families. She can marry 
half a dozen brothers at once, but must not extend her house- 
hold into another family. He was now bound for Nepaul, 
under the shadow of the Himalayas, being ordered to report 
at once to the Maharajah, who is preparing to receive the 
Prince of Wales, and to entertain him with the grandest 
tiger hunt ever known in India. 

With such variety of company, and such talk to enliven 
the hours, as we sat on deck at twilight, or by moonlight — 
for we had the full moon on the Indian Ocean — the days did 
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not seem long, and we were almost taken by surpiise as we 
approached the end of our voyage. 

On the afternoon of the twelfth day from Suez we 
were nearing our destined port, and eyes and glasses were 
turned in that direction; but it was not till the sun was 
setting that his light shone full on the Ghauts, the range 
of mountains that line the western coast of India — steps, as 
their name implies, to the high table-land of the interior. 
Presently as the darkness deepened, the revolving light of 
the lighthouse shot across the deep ; signal guns from the 
city announced the arrival of the mail from England ; rows 
of lamps shining for miles round the bay lighted up the 
waters and the encircling shore ; and, there was India 1 
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Never did travellers opeu tlieir eyes with more of wonder 
and curiosity than we, as we awoke the next morning and 
went on deck and turned to the unaccustomed shore. The Hun 
risen over the Ghauts, and now cast his light on tbe 
islands, covered with cocoanut palms, aud on the forest of 
shipping that lay on the tranquil waters. Here were ships 
from all parts of the world, not only from the Mediterranean 
and from England, but from every jiart of Asia acd Africa, 
and from Australia. A few weeks before had been witnessed 
e a hriliiant siglit at the landing of the Prince of Wales. 
A long arched way of trellis work, still hung with faded wreatJis, 
marked the spot where the future Emperor of India first set 
foot upon its soil. Our ship, which had anchoi-ed off the 
month of the harbor, now steamed up to her moorings, a tug 
took us off to the Mazagon Bunder, the landing place of the 
Peninsular and Oriental Company, where we mounted a long 
flight of granite steps to the quay — and were in India, 

PassLug through the Custom House gates, we wei"e greeted 
lot by the donkey-boya of Egypt, but by a crowd of bare- 
footed and barelegged Hindoos, clad in snowy white, and 
with mountainous turbana on tlieir heads, who were ambi- 
tions of the honor of driving us into the city. The nativf 
carriage (or gharri, as it is called) is not a handsome equi- 

T6. It is a mere box, oblong in shape, set on wheels, having 
latticed windows lite a palanquin, to admit the air and shuk 
out il)e 8un. Mounting into such a " State carriage," our 
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Bolemn Hindoo gave rein to his steed, and 'we trotted off into 
Bombay. As our destination waa Watson's Uotel, in the 
English quai-ter at the extreme eod of the city, we trsvei-sed 
almost its whole extent. The streets seemed endless. Oa 
and on we rode for miles, till we were able to realize that we 
were in the second city in the British empii-e — hu^er than 
any in Great Britain except London — larger than Liverpool 
or Glasgow, or Manchester or Birmingham. 

Of course the population is chiefly native, and this it ia 
which excites my constant wonder. As I ride abont 1 ask 
myself, Am I on the earth, or in tlie moon ? Surely this 
must be some other planet than the one that I have known 
before. I see men as trees walkiDg,'bat they are not of any 
familiar form or speech. Perhaps it is because we are on the 
Other side of the world, and eveiything is turned topy-turvy, 
and men are walking on their heads. We may have to 
adopt the Darwinian theory of the origin of man ; for 
these seem to be of another species, to belong to another 
department of the animal kingdom. Tliat old Hindoo that I 
see yonder, sitting against the wall, with his legs curled np 
under liim, seems more like a chiiitpauzee than a man. 
He has a way of sitting on his /leelg (a poatui'e which would 
be impossible for a European, but which he will keep for 
hours), which is more like an animal than a human creature. 

Truly we have never been in such a stat« of bewilderment 
since we began our travels, aa since we landed in Bombay. 
Constantinople seemed strange, and HIgypt stranger still ; but 
Xudia is strangest of all. The stieets are swarming with life, 
as a hive swarms with bees. The bazaars are like so many 
ant-hills, but the creatures that go in and out ai-e not like 
any race that we have seen before. They are not white lika 
Europeans, nor black like Africans, nor red like our Ameri- 
can Indiana ; but are pure Asiatics, of a daik-brown color, 
the effect of which is the greater, as they are generally clad 
in the garments which nature gives them. The laboring claaa 
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ga half naked, or more than faa]f. It is only 

servants that wear anything that can be called 

The cooiiea, or common laborers, have only a strip of cloth 

around their loins, which tliey wear for decency, for in this 

climate they scarcely need any gannent for warmth. One thing 

which ie never omitted is the turban, or in its place a thick 

blanket, to shield the head from the direct rays of the sun. 

But there is nothing to hide the swarthy breast oi' limha. 

oae of a hotter condition, who do put on clothing, show 

the Oriental fondness for gorgeous apparel by having the 

richest silk turbans and flowing rubes. The women find a 

way to sliow their feminine vanity, being tiicked out in 

.ny colors, dark red, crimson and scarlet, with yellow and 

orange and green and blue — the mingling of which produces 

, K strange effect as one L'ides thi'ough the bazaars and crowded 

' streets, which gleam with all tlie colors of the rainbow. The 

. effect of this tawdry linery is heightened by tlie gewgawB 

■which depend from different parts of their [tersons. Eai'ringa 

iikFe not sufSciently consjiicuous for a Hindoo damsel, who has 

a ring of gold and pearl hung in her nose ; which is considered 

ft great addition to female beauty. Heavy bvnceleta of silver 

also adorn her wrists and ankles. Almost every woman who 

BhowB hei'self iu the street, though of the lowest condition, 

I and barefoot, still gratifies her piide by huge silver anklets 

lisping her naked feet. 

But these Asiatic faces, sti-aiige as they are, would not ho 
unattiaotive but for artificial disfigurements — if men did not 

I chew the betel nut, which turns the lips to a brilliant red, 
and did not have their foreheads strijH.'d with coai-se |iig- 
ments, which are the bailges of their different castes I 
Imagine a whole city ci'owdeil with dark skiuned men and 
hm 
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Uad in Cairo — and one may have some idea of the piiituresqna 
appearance of the streets of Bombay. 

We are becoming accustomed to the manners and cua 
tomaoflhis eastern world. We never sit down, to dinnei 
but with the pimka swinging over us, and the "puniia- 
walla," the coolie who swings it, is a recognized institution. 
In the hot months it is kept swinging all night, and Euro- 
peans Bleep under it. These things strike us strangely at 
first, but we sooo get used to these tropical devices, and in 
fact rather like them. In a few days we have become quita 
Oriental. To confess the truth, there are some things here 
in the East that 3,re nut at all dliiagi-eeable to the natiii-al 
man, especially the devices for coolness and comfort, and the 
extreme deference to Europeans, which we begin to accept as 
naturally belonging to us. 

At first I was sur])riaed and amused at the inanners of the 
people. It was a new sensation to be in this Asiatic atmos- 
phere, to be surrounded and waited upon by soft-footed Hiu- 
doo3, who glided about noiselessly like cats, watching every 
look, eager to anticipate every wish before they heard the 
word of command. I was never the object of such reverence 
before. Every one addressed me as " Sahib." I did not 
know at first what this meant, but took it for granted that 
it was a title of respect — au imjiression confirmed by the 
deferential manner of the attendants. I could not walk 
through the corridor of the hotel without a dozen servants 
rising to their feet, who remained standing till I ha^l passed. 
I was a little taken aback when a tuibaned Oriental, in flow, 
ing robe, approached me with an air of profound reverence, 
bending low, as if he would prostrate himself at my feet. If 
he desired to present a petition to my augiiat majesty (which 
was, probably, that I would buy a caslimere shawl), he bowed 
himself almost to the ground, and reached down his hand 
very low, and then raising it, touched his forehead, as if hu 
would take up the dust of tho earth and cast it on his head, 
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in token that he was unworthy to enter into such an awful 
presence. I ne^er knew before how great a being I wus. 
There is nothing like going far nwaj from home, to the otlier 
siJe of the world, among Hindoos or Hottentots, to be fully 
appreciated. 

After a little experience, one learas to accept these Hin- 
doo salaams and obeiEnncea. Now, when I walk down the 
passages of the hotel, and snowy turbans vise on either side 
in tuken of homage, 1 bow in ackiiowledgnieut, though Vxiry 
slightly, 80 as not to concede a particle of my dignity, or 
encourage any familiarity. When I open my door in the 
morning, 1 find half a. dozen coolies in the passage, who have 
curled up on mats and slept there all night, as Napoleon'a 
Mameluke slept before his master's door. It giveH one a 
Beuse of dignity and imporlunce to he thus served and 
guarded and defended 1 I suapeet all of us have a little (or 
a good deal] of the Asiatic in our compoeition, and oould 
easily play tlie pitsba and drop into these soft Enntem ways, 
and find it not unpleasant to recline on a divan, aiid lie 
waited on by dusky slaves ! 

We find that we are in a tropical climate by the heat that 
oppresses us. Although it is midwinter, we find it pr-idenC 
as well as pleasant to remain indoors in the middle of the 
day (time which is very precious for writing), and maVe onr 
a the morning or evening. 

in the tropics is delightful. There is a dewy 

the air, lilsing at daylight we take a small open 

carriage — a kind of " one horse shay " — for ovir ride. It has 

seat, but the Hindoo driver, nimble as a cat, 

crouches at our feet, with his legs dangling over the side in 

I front of the wheels, and thus raouiitod we gallop off gayly. 

One of our morning excursions was to the Flower Market, 

I where the fruits and flowers of the country are displayed 

' with truly tropical profusion. The huildieg, designed with 

English taste, is of great extent, surrounding a spacicua 
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GDtni), which is laid out like & garden, with foimtains and 
ferns, and flowering alirubs and crefpera growing luxui-iaQtly, 
Here are offered for sale all kinds of poultry and birds, par- 
rots, and even monkeys. The Flower Market is especially 
brilliant, as flowers are the customary offerings at temples. 
They ore very cheap. Five cents bought a, lai^e bunch of 
roaes. Wliite jeflsaminea and yellow marigolds are wrought 
into WTeatha and garlands for their festivities. The fruits 
we liked less than the flowers. They were very tempting to 
the eye, but too rich for our appetite. The famous mango 
cloyed us with its sweetness. Indeed, I made the observa- 
tion here, which I had to repeat afterwards in Java, that tlie 
tropical fruits, though large and luscious, had not the deli- 
cate flavor of our Ngrthern fruits, A good New Jemey 
peach would have been far sweeter to my taste than the 
ripest orange or mango, or the longest string of bananas. 

In the evening we lide out to Malabar Hill, or go to the 
public gardens wluch Fnglish taste has laid out in different 
parts of the city. Although Bombay is a city of Hindoos, 
yet the stamp of English rule is everywhere impressed upon 
it. Like the cities of Great Britain, it is thoroughly gov- 
erned. The haud of a master is seen in its perfect police, 
it« well oi-dered and well lighted streets. Thei-e are signs of 
its being gained by conquest and held by military power. 
The English quarter is still called the Fort, being ou the site 
of an old fortress, the ramparts of which are all swept iiway, 
and in their place are wide sti-eets (indeed too wide for bhade), 
and a number of public biiildings — Government offices, the 
Postoffice, and tjie Telegraph Building, and the University — 
■which would be an ornament to any city iu England. Here 
English taste comea in to add to its natural beauty in the lay- 
ing out of open squares. Our windows at the Hotel look out 
upon the Esplanade, a large parade ground, the very spot 
where the Sepoys were shot away from the guns after the 
mutiny, and upon the sea, from which comea at evening 
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ft Boft, delicious air from the Indian ocean. It ia a 
pretty siglit to go here at sunset, when the band ia play- 
ing and there ia a great turnout of carriages, bringing 
the faaliion and wealth of Bouihuy to listen to the music 
I and inhale the fresh bi^ezes from the sea, that no doubt 
I are sweeter to many in that they seem to come from 
I their beloved £Dgland. In tlie crowd of well dressed people 
[ Vealthy Puraees (distingoLshud by their high hata), and Hiu- 
[ dooa by their turbans, niiugle with English oi&cera, and the 
ohildren of all run about together oa the lawn. My com- 
[ panion noticed particularly the Pursee children, whose dresses 
I yrere gay with mauy colors — -little fellows sliining in pink 
I trousers, blue shirts, green vests, and scarlet caps I Others 
[ had satin trousers and vests of some blight color, and over 
' bU white muslin or lace trimmings. The effect of such a 
I Tariety of colors was aa if parterres of flowers were laid out 
[ on the smooth shaven lawn. In another part of tlie city the 
I Victoria Gardens are set out like a Botanical Garden, with 
: of plujits and trees, especially with an endlesa 
I Taiiety of palms, under which crowds saunter along the 
liring Ihe wonders of tropica! vegetation, and 
I listening to the iiiiisic that fills the evening air. 

i of Bombay are very beautiful. Few cities 
6 delightful suburb than Malabar Hill, where the 
Eoglish merchant, after the business of the day is over, re- 
treats from the city to enjoy a home which, though Indian 
without, ia English within. Hundreds of bungalows are 
clustered on these eminences, shaded with palms anil embow- 
ered in tropical foliage, with steep roofs, always thatched as a 
better protection from the sun. Here the occupants sit at 

t evening on the broad verandahs, stretched in their long bam- 
boo chairs, enjoying the cool air that comes in from the sea, 
Nid talk of England or of America. 
There are not many Americana in Bombay, although in one 
way the city is, or wias, closely connected with our country. 
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Nowhere was the effect of our civil war more felt tiian in 
India, as it gave a great impetus to its cotton production. 
Under the sudden and jiowerful stimulus, Bombay aturted up 
into an artificial prosperity. Fortunes were made rapidly. 
The close of the war brought a panic from which it has not 
yet recovered. But the impulse given lias renmined, and I 
am told that there is at this moment more cotton grown in 
India than ever before, although the fall in prices has cut off 
the great profits. But the cost of transportation ia much leas, 
as the railroads constructed witliin a few years aSbrd the 
meanB of bringing it to market, where before it Lad to be 
drawn slowly over the mountains iu ox-caita. This flow of 
cotton to the seaports has been turned to account bf tha 
erection of cotton mills {several of which have been started 
here in Bombay), which, under the direction of Englishmen, 
and having the double advantage of native cottou and native 
labor, may yet supplant English fabrics in the markets of 

Though there are few Amei-icans (except the miaaionaries) 
here, yet there is one who has all the enterpiise of hia coun- 
trymen, Mr. Kittredge, who came out to India many years ago, 
and is now the head of the old house of Steams, Hobart &. Co. 
He has introduced that peculiarly American institution, tha 
street railway — or tramway, as it ia called here — which is tt 
great comfort in moving about the city, where transportation 
before was chiefly by little ox-carts. The cars run smoothiy, 
and as they are open at the sides ore delightfully cooL The 
Hindoos, though alow in adopting new ideas or new ways, 
take to these as an immense convenience. Not the least good 
efiect ia the pressure which they bring to bear on caste, by 
forcing those of difierent castes to sit side by aide 1 

A very singular people, found in Bombay, and nowhere 
else in India, are the Parsees, who differ from the Hindoos 
both in race and religion. They are followera of Zoroaster, 
the philosopher of Persia, from which they were driven out cew 



Unriea ago by the mercilesa followera of tl 
I took refuge in WeBtem India, and being, as 
r intelligence and education, they have rist 
I tion. They ave largely the inerohmits of Boi 
rllieiii are Bome of its wealthiest citizeus, 
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e Prophet, and 
a class, of snpe- 
i to a high posi- 
ibfty, B,uil among 
fflioMe beautiful 
vith gardens, line the road to Parell, the 
B of the Governor. Thdy are fire- worshippers, ador- 
a the principle of life. Morning and evening they 
t may be seen uncoveiing their heads, and turning reverently 
Eito the rising or the setting sun, anil uSerlng theii- adoration 
) the great luminary, which they regard as the source of 
As I have seeu them on the seashore, 
Ktarning their faces to the settuig sun, and lifting their hands 
[ as if in prayer, I have thought, that if this be idolatry, it is 
}t so degrading as that of the lliiidoos aronitd thenj, 
VfOr if they how to a material object, it is at least the most 
■glorious which Ihey see in nature. The more intelligent of 
■'Uiem, however, explain that it is uot the sun itself they wor- 
l«Lip, but only regard it as the brightest symbol and manifusta- 
I'tion of the Invisible Deity, But they seem to have an idola- 
l^troos reverence for fire, and keep u lamp always burning in 
!■ bouses. It is never suffered to go out day nor night, 
k year to year. The same respect which they show to 
I, they show also to tho other eieraents — earth, air, and 
ter. 

A revolting application of their principles is seen in their 
mode of disposing of the dead. Tliey catinot burn them, as 
do the Hindoos, lest tlie touch of death should pollute tlie 
flames ; nor can they bury them in the earth, nor in the sea, 
for earth and water and air are all alike sacred Thev theie 
fore expose the bodies of their dead to he devoureJ bj biida 
of the air. Outside of Bombay, on Malabar Hill, aie three 
or four circular towers — called The Towers of bdenoe, 
■which are enclosed by a high wall to keep observers at a dis- 
When a Farsee dies. Ilia body is oonreyed to the 
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gates, and t.'iere received by the priests, by whom it is expos> ' 
ed oa gratings consCi'ucted for tlie purpose. 

Near at hand, perched in. groves of palms, are the vultures. 
We saw them tliere in great numbers. As soou as a funeral 
procession approaches, they scent their prey, and begin to 
circle in the air ; and no sooner is a body uncovered, and 
left by the attendants, than a cloud of black wiugB settlea 
down upon it, and a hundred hornud beaks are tearing a,t 
the fleah. Such are their numbers and voracity, that in a lev 
minutes — so we are told — every particle is stripped from the 
bones, which are then slid down an inclined plane into a deep 
pit, where they mingle with common clay. 

Compared with this, the Hindoo mode of disposing of 
the dead, by burning, seems almost like Chiistian burial. 
Yet it is done in a mode which is very offensive. In re- 
turning from Malabar Hill one evening, along the beautiful 
drive around the bay, we noticed a. number of furnace-like 
openings, where fires were burning, from which proceeded a 
sickening smell, and were told that this was the burning uf 
the bodies of the Hindoos 1 

This mode of disposing of the dead may be defended on 
grounds of healtli, especially in great cities. But, at any 
rate, I wish there was nothing worse to be said of the Hin- 
doos than their mode of treating the forms fi-om which life 
has departed. But their religion is far more cruel to the 
living than to the dead. 

To one who has never been in a Pagan country, that which 
is most new and sti-ange is its idolatry. Bombay is full of 
temples, which at certain hours are crowded with worship- 
pers. Here they flock evei-y morning to perform their de- 
votions. There is nothing like the orderly congregation 
gathered in a Christian house of worship, sitting quietly in 
their places, and listening to a sermon. The people come 
and go at will, attendiug to their devotions, as they would lo 
any matter of business. A large part of their '* worship " 
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With tlie Hindoos as with 
part of their religion. The 
le Si large tank, into whicli 
they believe, 



clean from the washing. At the temple of Moniba Davi (the 
god who gives name to Bombay), wa watched these purifica- 
tions and other acts of worship. Within the enclosure, he- 
Bide the temple filled with hideous idols, thei-e was the sacred 
cow (which the people would consider it a far greater crime 
to kill than to kill a Christian) which chewed her cud undis- 
turbed, though not with half so much oonteut as if she had 
been in a field of sweet-scented clover ; and there stood tlie 
peepul tree, the sacred tree of India (a species of banyan), 
round which men and women were walking repeating their 
prayers, and leaving flowers as olfevings at Its foot. This 
latter custom is not peculiar to Pagau countries.' In Chris- 
tian as well as in heathen lands flowers are laid on the 
altar, as if their beauty were grateful to the Unseen Eye, 



Bud their perfume a kind of 
tion. Inside tlie enclosure me 
shaved (on their heads as well as 
on their foreheads (as Catholics 
the cross) to mark the god they 
the temples, but along the streets, 

ablutioi 



the object of devo- 
were being washed and 
I their faces), and painted 
ight be with the sign of 
rship. And not only in. 
a the houses, which were 
by, people were taking plentiful 
almost a full bath, and making their toilet, quite 



unembarrassed by the presence of etrangei-s. 

These observances (if divested of auy religious value) are 
not to be altogether condemned. The habit of fi-eqiieut 
bathing is very useful in a sanitary jioiut of view, especially 
in this hot cKmate. But that which most excites our 
admii-ation ia the scrupulous regularity of the Hindoos 
in their worship. They have to " do their pooja " (that 
is, make their ofierings and ](erform their devotions) liefora 
they go to their work, or even partake of food 1 Here ia 
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an eznmple of religious fidelity wortli; of CliriBtian iiait* I 
tion. 

The religious ideas of the HindooB show therjiselves i 
other wftys, whicli at least challenge our I'CBpeot for their 
conaisteuoy. In tlieir eyes all life is s«ci*ed, the life of beast 
aud bird, nay, of reptile and insect, an well an of man. To 
carry out this idea they huve eatahliahed a Hospital for Ani- 
mals, wliich bi one of the iiistitutiona of Bombay. It is on a 
very extensive scale, and presents a spectacle such as I do 
not believe can be seen anywhere else in the world. Here, 
in an enclosure coveiing many acres, in shails, or stables, or 
in the open grounds, as may best promote their lucovery, are 
gathered the lame, the halt, and the blind, not of the human 
Bpecies, but of the auinial world — cattle and horses, sheep 
and goats, dogs aud cats, rabbits and monkeys, aud beasts 
and birds of every description. Even poor little monkeys 
forgot to be merry, aud looked very solemn as they sat on 
their parcii. The cows, aaciiid as they were, were yet not 
beyond the power of disease, and hud a moat woe-begoue 
look. Long rowa of stables were filled with broken-down 
hok-aes, spavined and ring-boned, with rlba sticking out of 
tLeiv sides, or huge sores on their flanks, dripping wiih blood. 
In one pen were a number of kittens, that mewed and cried 
far their mothers, though they had a plentiful supply of milk 
for their poor little emaciated bodies. The Hindoos send 
out carts at night aud pick them up wherever they have been 
cast into the street. Itahbils, whom uo man would own, 
have he-.e a snug warren made for them, and cree]) in and 
out with a feeling of safety and comfort. In a large enclo- 
sure were some hundred dogs, more wi'etuhed -looking than 
the dogs of Coustantinoplfr — " whelps and curs of low de- 
gree." These poor creatures had been so long the compan 
iona of man that, ill-treated as they were, starved and kicked, 
they still apparently longed for human society, and as soon 
as they saw us they seemed to recognize ua as their duliv 
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onra, and Bet up a howling and yelping, and leaped against 
the bars of their prison house, as if imploring us to give tbem 
liberty. 

And here is a collection of birds to fill an extensive aviary, 
though in their present condition they do not look exactly 
like birds of Paradise. There are not only " four black 
crows," but more than any farmer would like to see in his 
■wheat field {for India is the land of crowa). Tall cranes, 
that had been wont to step with long lega by the Tnarahy 
brink of rival's, bore were bandaged and splintered till they 
could walk once more. Broken-winged seagulls, that could 
no more sweep over thebouudleassea, free as its own waves, 
were nursed till they could fly again. 

The spectacle thus presented was half touching and lialf 
ludicrous. One cannot but resjiect the Hindoo's regard for 
life, aa a thing not to be liglitly and wantonly destroyed. 
And yet they carry it to an extent that ia abstird. They will 
not take the life of animals fur food, nor even of creatures 
that are annoying or dangerous to themselves. Many will 
not crush the insects that buzz around tiiem and ating them, 
nor kill a cobra that crawls into their houses, even when it 
tlireateus to bite them or their children. It has been said 
that they even nui-se serpents, and when recovered, turn tliem 
loose into the jungle ; but of this we saw no evidence. But 
certainly many wretched creatures, whose existence ia not 
■worth keepiug, which it were a mercy to let die, are here res- 
cued and brought back to life. 

WliUe walking through these grounds in company with a 
couple of missionaries, I thought how much better tliese ani- 
mals were cared for than some men. I was thinkiug of some 
of our broken-dorfn ministers at home, who, after serving 
their people faithfully for a whole geueration, are at last sent 
adrift without ceremony, like an old horae tiu'ned out by the 
roadside to die t What lives of drudgery and toil do such 
iatorslead I They are "beasts of burden," more than any 
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beast of the fielc). And when their working days aws ovsr, 
can tliey not be cared for as well as the Hindoos care for old 
horaea and camels ? If onl^ these ohattered wrecks (and 
magnificent wrecks some of them are) were towed into port 
and aUowed to rest in tranquil watei-s ; or (to change the 
figure) if these old veterans were housed and warniod and fed 
and nursed as cai-efuUy as the Himloos nurse their broken- 
down animals, we should liave fewer of those instances of 
cruel neglect which we sometimes hear of to our sorrow and 
Bhame 1 

Of the antiquities of Indiii, one of the most notable is found 
here in the Caves of Elephanta, which are on an island lying 
off the harbor. We set apart a day to this visit, which we 
made with a, couple of Ainericaus and a couple of Englishmen, 
the latter of whom we met first in Bombay, but who were to 
keep us company a large part of our journey around tlie 
■world. We were to embark at the AjioUo Buuder, and while 
-, waiting here for our boat ( a steam launch wliich is used for 
this purpose), a snake-charmer desired to entertain us with 
the dexterous manner in which he handled cobras, taking 
them up like kittens, coiling thein round his neck, and toss- 
ing tliem about in a very playful and affectionate manner. 
No doubt their fanga had been, completely extracted before 
he indulged in tlieae endearments. A very cruel form of 
sport was to throw one on the ground, and let it be set up- 
on by a maiigoose, a small animal like a weasel, that is not 
poiaoned by the bite of serpents, and attacks them without 
hesitation. One of these the man canied in a bag for the 
pnrpoBe. As soon as let loose, the little creature fiew at the 
snake spitefully, as a terrier dog would at a rat, and seized 
it by the head, and bit it again ancl again with its sharp teeth, 
and left it covered with blood. As wo e\pressed our disgust 
at this cruelty, the juggler assui-ed us that the deceitful rep- 
tile was not dead (in ikct as soon as laid on the gi-ouud it be- 
gan to wriggle), and that he would take it by the t^i! and 
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I iaid it up, aud pour water on its head, and it would come all 
■ right again. He did not say, but no doubt thought, "and 
1 will be all ready for torture when the next American or Eng- 
K-Jjshiuan comea along." 

By this time the steam launch ha<3 come round to the Bun- 
der, and we got on bowd. It was a little mite of a vessel, 
just hig enough for the half dozen of us, with a, steam boiler not 
much larger than a teapot, that wbeezed as if it had the asthma. 
But it did its work well, aud away we shot swiftly across the 
beautiful hay. The island of Elcphauta is seven miles 
I from the city, and takes its name from a gigantic statue of 
a elephant that once stood upon its shore. Landing hero, 
S found ourselves at the foot of a rocky hill, which we 
wunted by several hundred steps, and stood at the entrance 
tntic cave or cavern cut into the hill-side, with a 
tofliy ceiling, pillared like a temple. The main hall, us it 
■ -pught be called, ruux back a hundred and thirty feet into the 
^aolid rock. 

The first thing that struck me on enteiing was the resem- 

Biblance to the temples of Egypt. Though in size and extent 

tit does not approach the ruins of Eurnak, yet oue recoguizos 

same massive architecture in this temjile, which is liter- 

" cut out of a mountain," its roof the overhanging clifij 

(upported by rows of heavy columns. 

The resemblance to Egypt appears also in the symbol of 

jivinity and the objects of worship; the sacred bull iu one 

insweriug to the sacred cow in the other; ami the 

Berpent, the same hooded cobra, tearing ita head on the front 

K-pf the Temples of Thebes, and in the Caves of Elephanta. 

At the end of the great hall are the objects of worship in 
tthi'ee colossal images of Brahma, Vishnu, aud Shiva. This ia 
(tiie Hindoo Trinity, and th6 constant recurrence of these fig* 
a their mythology shows how the idea of a Trinity per- 
Tvaided other ancient religions besides our own. It is a ques- 
[ don for scholars, whence came the original conception of thia 
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threefold personality bx the Divine Being, whetiier from rev- 
elation, or from a tradition as old as the human race. 

The faces are Egyptian — immobile like the Sphinx, with 
no expression of eagerness or desire, but only of calm and 
eternal repose. Such was the blessedness of the gods, and 
such the beatitude sought by their worshippers. 

The age of the Caves of Elephanta is not known, but they 
must be of a gi*eat antiquity. For many centuries this rock- 
temple has been the resoi*t of millions of worshippers. 
Generation after generation have the poor people of India 
crossed these waters to this sacred island, and climbed weari- 
ly up this hill as if they were climbing towards heaven. 

That such a religion should have lived for thousands of 
years, and be living still (for the worship of Brahma and 
Vishnu and Shiva is still the religion of India), is a reflec- 
tion that gitres one but little hope for the future of the human 
r»c8. 



CHAPTER XI. 

LEAVING BOMBAY — ^THAVELLING IN INDIA — ^ALLAnAB.U>i— 

THE MELA. 

We had been in Bombay a week, and began to feel quite 
at home, when we had to leave. A man who undertakes to 
go around the world, must not stop too long in the soft 
places. He must be always on the march, or ready to start 
at the tap of the drum. We had a long journey before us, to 
the North of India, and could not linger by the way. So we 
set out just at evening. Much of the travelling in India is 
at night, to avoid the heat of the day. The sun was setting 
over the waters as we moved slowly out of the station at 
Bombay, and sweeping ai'ound the shores, caught our last 
glimpse of the Western sea, and then rushed oflf for the 
mountains. 

" You'll need to take beds with you," said our friends, 
foreseeing that we might have to lie down in rough places. 
So we procured for each of us what is called a resai, a well- 
stuffed coverlet, which answered the purpose of a light mat- 
tress. There are no sleeping-cars in India ; but the tirst- 
class carriages have generally a sofa on either side, which 
may be turned into a sort of couch. On these sofas, having 
first secured a whole compartment, we spread our resaisy with 
pillows on which to rest our weary heads, and stretch our- 
selves " to sleep — ^perchanc^ to dream." But the imagina- 
tion is so busy that sleep comes but slowly. I often lio 
awake for hours, and find a great peace in this constant 
wakefulness. 
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It was quite dark whea we found ourselves climbing thtf'^ 
Gbauts {what in California would be called the Coast Ranga), 
a ujiuin of mountainB not very high, but which separates ths 
coast from the tablo-laud of the interior. As the train 
laovetl more slowly, we perceived that we were drawing up | 
B heavy incline. This slow motion Bouthes one to slumber, 
aiid at length we closed our eyes, and when the morning J 
broke, found that we hati passed the summit, aud were rush- 
ing on over an open country, not unlike our Western pnd- I 
ries. These were the Plains of India — a vast plateau, broken 
here and there, but preserving its general character across the 
whole peninsula from Bombay to Calcutta, and North to the J 
Himalayas. 

In this month of January, these plains are without verdura I 
to give them beauty. The trees keep their foliage, and hera I 
and there is a broad-spreading banyan, or a, mango grove, 
with iU< deep shade. But we miss the fre^h green giaas a 
the Sowers that come only with the Spring. Laudscapsa I 
which are not diversified in surface by hills aud valleys arOr J 
only relieved from monotony by varieties of color. Thoa» I 
we wanting now, and hence the va.st plain is but " a gray ] 
and melancholy waste " like the sea. We viait India 
winter because the summer would be too oppressive. But in 1 
choosing this season, we have to sacrifice that full glory ^ 
when natui-e comes forth in all the richness of tropical v 
tiition. It is in the ratny season that the earth bursts sud- 1 
denly into bloom. Then the dead plain, so bleak aud bar^ ,1 
in a few days is covered with a carpet of green, and decked ] 
with innumerable flowers. But there are drawlmcks to that ' 
gorgeous time and that prodigality of nature. With th» 
bursting into light of the vegetable world, the insect n 
also comes forth. All the insects that buzz and sting, fill tho 
summer air ; and Ihen the reptile world creeps abroad. Out 
of millions of holes, where they have slept alt winter long^ i 
crawl cobras and otiier dciadly serpents, and all slimy thingi 
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fci the wLoIb, therefore, I am content to see India in its »om- 
. bre dresa, and be spared some other attendants of this tropi- 
. o&l world. 

Nor is there much animal life to give animation to the 
■cene. A few cattle are grazing here and there. Now & 
deer startled looks np, as we go by, or a monkey goes leaping 
across the fields, but not a wild beast of any kind is seen — 
not even a, wil J-cat or a jackal. As for birds, storks are at 
home in India as much as in Holland. Red flamingoes 
haunt 

" The plasty brink, or ma^^e of river wide," 

while on the broad open plain the birds most seen are crowH I 
They are very tame, utid quite familiar with the rest of the 
animal creation, a favorite perch being the backs of cows or 
bufialoes, where they light without resiKtance, and make 
themselves at homo. They are said to be very usefnl as scav- 
engers. That is quite possible ; fant however useful, they are 
oertainly not beautiful. 

In these long stretches of course we pass hundreds of vil- 
I lagea, but these do not attract tbe eye nor form a feature in 
the landscape, for the low mud hovela of which they are 
composed hardly rise above the level of the plain. There is 
no church spire to be seen, as from a New England village, 
■ aoreven the dome or minaret of a mosqne, for we are not yet 
in the Mohammedan part of India. 

One feature there is whicli relieves the monotony — the rail- 
way stations are the prettiest I have seen out of England. 
Simply but tastefully built, they ai'e covered with vines and 
flowers, which with irrigation easily grow in this climate in 
the open air at all seasons of the year. The railway adminis- 
tration has oifered prizes for the embellishment of stations, 
■o that the natives, who are fond of flowei-a, and who aro 
tliUB tempted hy the hope of reward, plant roses and trail 
rinea everywhere, so that the eye is relieved from the glaie 
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of the barren ])laui by resting on a mass of flowers and ' 
verdure. 

In their internal arrangements, too, these stations are 
deiB of comfort, which might furnish an example to ns la 
America. Whei'ever we are to hreakfast or luuch (" take 
tifSn ") or dine, we find a table neatly spread, witb soft-footed 
Hindoos gliding about to serve us, and with plenty of time 
to eat in peace, without that rusliing which makes travel in 
America awoh a hurry and fatigue. I am often asked about 
the difficulty of travelling in India, to which I answer that 
there is no dif&culty, except from the climate, and that is to 
be guarded against by going in the cold season. There are rail- 
roads all over the countiy, and if Mr. Pullman would only 
introduce his sleppiug-cars, made more open to give more 
ventilation in tbia hot cUoiate, one might travel in India 
■with as perfect comfort as in any part of Europe or America. 

But with alt these comforts, and all that there is to diveit 
the eye, the way aeema long. It is not till one i-eai;heH India 
that he compreliencis how vast a country it is — not only ia 
density of population, but iii extent of territory. In " mag- 
nificent distances" it is almost equal to America itself: all 
small ideas are dispelled as soon as one leaves the coast, and 
jjeuetrates into the interior. Our first stage from Bombay 
to Allahabad was 845 miles, which took ua not only the first 
night and the day after, but the aeoond night also, so that it 
was not till the morning of the third day that we found our- 
selves craasing the long bridge over tlie Jumna into the city 
■which is the great railroad centre in ludia — a sort of half- 
way station, both on the " trunk line " from Bombay to Cal- 
cutta, and on the line to the fTorth of India. 

By this time we were glad of rest, and willingly esctanged 
our railway carriage for a hotel, where we found the luxury 
of baths, which refreshed us so that in an hour or two wa 
were able to come forth "clad in fine linen, white and 
nlean," and ride about 'o see the sights of the town. 



ALL AnABAD— THE 

Allftliabad is not a city of so mucli hlstoricat interest as 
many others, but it has grown very much within & few yeara. 
The railroada have given such an impulse tu its busiueRK, and 
increoae to its population, that it hflB now 1 30,000 inliabitanta. 
It is the capital of the Northwest Provinces, anU thua haa a. 
political as well aa a commercial importance. Owing to ita 
position, it haa been chosen aa a convenient centre for mis- 
sionary operations, and is the seat of one of the best organ- 
ized miaaions of our Preabytei'ian Board, Here we met 
some excellent countrymen, who at once took ns to their 
beartR and homes ; and though reluctmit to accept bospital- 
ity, or to trespass on their kindnesB, yot it was impossible 
to refuse an invitation so cordially given, which took ub 
from a gi'eat barrack of a hotel to a refined American home. 
Our Board ia fortunate in owning for ita niiasion premiaes a 
large " compound," an enclosure of many acres, on the banka 
of tlie Jumna — obtained yeai-s ago at a nominal price, and 
■which costs now only the small tax of fifty rupees (twenty- 
five dollars) a year. Heje under one broad I'oof were Eev. 
Mr. Kellogg and his family— a wife and four childi'en — and 
Mr. "Wynkoop, and Mr. Heyl l Dr. Brodhead had just left 
for America. In the cuiupound stands a neat chapol, in 
which met thfee yeara ago the great conference of mission- 
aries of different denominations &om all pai'ts of India, the 
most memoL-uble gathering of the kind ever held in this 
country. Here there is a service iu Hindostanee every 'Sab- 
bath. In another building is a achool of 300 giiipils, under 
charge of Mr. Heyl. He haa also, to give sufficient variety 
to his occupation, to look after an asylum for the blind, and 
another for lepers. Eev. Mesars. Holcomb and Johnson live 
in other parts of the city, where there ia a Printing-press and 
a large Depoaitory for the sale of Bibles and Tracts in the 
ditferent languages of India. All of these missionaries, be- 
Btdes preaching in churches, preach in the streets and bazaars, 
and spend some months of the year iu itinerating through 
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the tillages in a large circuit of country, living in t«nta, aai 
speaking to the people by tlie loadside, or in groves, or in 
their houses, wlievever tliey can find tiiPia — a work which 
they enjoy greatly. Thus with pi'oaching in city and country, 
and keeping up their schools, and looking after printing 
presaea, writing and publisLing books and tracts, they have 
their hands full. 

Nor can I overlook our countrywomen in Allahabad. 
There is here a " Zenana Mission," supported by the so- 
ciety of the good Mrs. Doremus, and alao two ladiea con- 
nected with the Presbyterian Board, one of whom, Misa Wil- 
son, devotee herself to ■visiting in the Zenanas, while tho 
other, Miaa Seward, is a physician, practising with great suo 
cess in many of the best native families, thus rendering a 
physical aa well as a spiritual service. She is a niece of the 
late Secretary of State, William H. Seward, who when iu 
India paid her a visit, and was so impresaed with what she 
was doing bo quietly and yet ao effectively ; with the access 



tact gave her to 
return to America 



which her meilical skill and her ft 
the interior life of the people ; that 
he summed up the result of all hia obp 
in this brief counsel : " Make all youi 
and give them all a medical education." 

Allahabad has a proud name— the City of God ; but one 
sees not much to render it worthy of that exalted title. It 
is however, in the estimation of the Hindoos a sacred city, 
as it stands at the junction of the Jumna and the Ganges, 
the two sacred rivers of India, which issuing out of the glaciers 
of the Himalayas, hundreds of miles to the north, here unite, 
and flow on in a broader stream, and with an increased 
volume of sanctity. The point of junction is of course a 
very holy place — one of the most sacred in India — and 
draws to it more pilgrims than Mecca. Every year hundreds 
of thousands of pilgrims, come fi-om all parts of India to 
bathe in tliese holy waters. This is the Mela — or great 
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religious festival— which -was nowinprogreHS, The 
Btiea eongratulateij ua that, we had arrived ab Much an oppor- 
tune momeut, aa we had thua an opportunity of witnessing 
[ % Bpectacle which vould show more of Hiudooiam than any 
r that we could see in India, tiulesa it might be in the 
holy city of Benares. 

n a Saturday evening we rode down to the place of tlio 
encampment, which we found coveiing a wide sandy plain at 
L the junction of two rivers. It was a camp-meeting of mag- 
l^.^ficent dimensions. The tents or booths were laid out in 
L strfieta, and sometimes grouped in a hollow square, which for 
I the time being was a compact and populoua city. Aa the 
[ evening waa not the hour for bathing, we did not go down 
I to the river bank, but strolled among the camps to see the 
I people. At every tent fires were burning, and they were 
B-COoking their food. 

: friends led the way to the camp of the Sikhs, the 

E^bmouB warrior race of the Punjaab, who form a sect by 

r^emselves, and, strange to say, are not idolators. They 

p.ifellow the teachings of a prophet of their own, and like the 

r.SCohamniedann, make it a special virtue, that they do not woi^ 

Kl^p idols. But the old instinct is too strong for them, and 

while they do not bow to images, they pay a reverence to 

r sacred book — the writings of their teacher — which is 

' little short of idolatry. At several places in their camp was 

something like an altar, a raised platform which was too 

holy for us to ascend, where sat a priest reading from this 

volume, before which all knelt as at the shrine of a saint, 

while tbey scattered flowers around it as a kiud of incense or 

adoration. 

In other parte of the camp men ^ 
making all sorts of hideous noise, as 
ing devotions. This mockery of reti 
n of O'lr friends, who opened theii 
mirs of such folly and superstition, but they found that those 
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vhom the; addressed did not shrink from the encountmv 
Some of them were verj keen in argument. They have » 
subtle jihilosojiLy at tlia bottom of their worsliip, which they 
explained with a good deal of iugonnity, aud tried to illumine 
by apt analogies and illustrationa. Like all Hindoos, they 
■were moat liberal in their tolerance of other religions — much 
more so than the Mobamraedans — genei-oualy conceding that ' 
our religion was best _/br««, while claimiug that theirs was best ' 
for them. They did not try to convert us, and eaw mo 
why we should try to convert them. This was the Broad 
Church indeed, large enough for " all sorts and conditions oi 
men." They even went further, aud paid us not only the ■ 
respect due to men, but to gods. One of the fakirs said to 
ua in so many words : " You are God and I am God 1 " This 
tella the whole story in a sentence. Their creed 
baldest Pantheism ; that God is in everything, and therefore 
everything ia God. As all life comes from Hii; 
everything that lives — not only ii 
birds, and reptiles. All alike a 
life, and hence all alike are fit objects of adoratiorL Man I 
can adore himself. He need not carry any burden of aor- | 
row or guilt ; he need not know repentance or shame ; for, J 
how can he mourn for impulses which are but the inspira^'J 
tions of the God in him, or for acts which are but the mani-:| 
festations of the Universal Soul? 

This was our fli-st close contact with Hindooism, but still ' 
we had not seen the M£Ia till we bad seen the bathing of the ' 
pilgrims in the Ganges, which was still in reserve. The Fea 
tival lasts a month— like the Ramadan of tlie Mohanimedana i 
— and is regulated by the changes of the moon. The day of ' 
the new moon, which was last Wednesday, was the great day i 
of the feast. On that day there was a grand jiroeession to the ' 
river, in which there were twenty-five elephants, mounted 1 
by their mahanti (a Eort of chief priests), with hundreds of i 
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■owd in all the frenzy of deyotion. 
was approacLiug her firet quarter, 
irge concourse, though not equal to 
ari'angemeuta to he on hand to witness 
hail never seen before, and should pra 
' bably nevtr see again. Eev. Mr. Holconib came very early 
11 the morning with his carriage, to take ua to the riverside. 
Is we drove along the roads, we passed thousands who ■wera 
flocking to the place of bathing. Some rode in ox-carts, 
which cariieU whole families ; now and then a mounted horse- 
a dashed by ; while a long row of camels told of a eaiuvan 
that had toiled wearily over a, gi'eat distance, perliaps from 
tlie foot of the Himalayas or the Vale of Cashmere, to reach 
I the sacred spot. But the greater part of those who came 
nfoot, and looked like pilgrims indeed. Most of tliem 
I on their shoulders a couple of baskets, in oiie of 
Wiich was their food, and in the other the ashes of their dead, 
which they had brought fi'om their homes, sometimea 
^ .hundi'eds of miles, to cast into the sacred waters of the 



9 carriole brought us only to tlie Buud, near the Fort — 

« embankment of earth raised to keep out the waters at 

ttie time of the annual risings, and which during the past 

r had eared the city from iuuiidation. Here our fiienda 

^ jiad provided an elephant to take us througli tlie crowd. The 

B ci-eature was waiting for ua. The mahout who stood 

pftt his head now mounted in an extraordinary manner. Ila 

merely stepped in front of the elephant, and took hold of the 

ESaps of his ears, and put up a foot on his trunk, which the 

Hbeaat raised as lightly as if the man had been a feather, and 

s tossed his rider upon his head. A word of c 

a brouglit him to his kaees, whea a ladder < 

inst his side, and we climbed to the top, and i 

ftlp, were lifted into the air. An Repliant's back is a 

pookout for observation. It raises one on high, rro 
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he can look down upon what ia passing Wlow; (unl th« 
miglity creature has not much difficulty in making Ilia way 
tlirough even the deiiaeBt crowd. He moved down the em- 
bankment a Little slowly at fii-st, but once on level ground, 
he strode along with rapid atridea ; wliiie we, sitting aloft, 
regarded with amazement the scene before ua. 

Indeed it was a marvellous spectacle. Here was a vast 
camp, extending from river to river. Far as the eye could 
roach, the plain was covered with tents and booths. We had 
no means of estimating the number of people present. Mr. 
Kellogg made a rough calculation, &a he stood in his preach- 
ing tent, and saw the crowd poHring by. Fixing his eye on 
the tent pole, with watch in hand, he counted the number 
that ]»assed in a minute, and found it to be a hundi^ed and 
fifty, which would make nine thousand in an hour. If thia 
steady flow were kept up for four hours (as it began at day- 
light, and was continued, though with varying volume, 
through the forenoon), it would make thirty-six thousand; 
and reckoning those encamped on the ground at twenty thou- 
sand, the whole number would be over fifty thousand. 

Tliis is a very small number, compared with lliat present 
at eoroe times. Last Wednesday it was twice an great, and 
s multitude — which overfiowa the country for 
inundation of the Ganges — has been estimated 
f thousands, and even luilliuiia. Every twelve 
; a greater M61a than at other times, and the 
Limes extraordinary proportions. Tliia cama 
^ , in ] 870. That year it was said that there were 
present 75,000 fakirs alone, and on the gi'eat day of the feast 
it was estimated that a million of people bathed iu the Gan- 
ges. So fearful was the crush that they had to be marshalled 
by the police, and marched down to tlie river by tL'n or twenty 
thousand at a time, and then across a bridge of boats to the 
Otiier side, returnijig by another way, so as to prevent a ooi- 
lision of the entering and returning inasa, that might havo 
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ocuasioned a fearful loaa of life. That jeaj- it was estimated 

that not lesa than two milliaua of pilgrims visited the M^la. 

I Allowing for the coiniiiou exaggeration in estimating iiiulLi- 

k tuites, tliere iti no doubt whatever that the host of pilgriaia 

pIxei'B htis often been " au exceeding great avinj." 

I oouIJ not but ]oot witli pity at the ignorant creatnrea 

flocking hy, but the feeling of pity changeil to disgust at the 

night of the priests by whom they were misled. Every whera 

were fakirs sitting on the ground, receiving tlie reverence of 

the people. Moi-e disgusting objects I never looked upon, 

I iiot evett in an asylum for tlie insane. They were almost 

I tiaked; their hair, which they Buffer to grow long, had become 

I i^uigled and knotted, and was matted like swamp grass, afid 

|'.(tften bound round with thick ropes ; and tlieir faces smeared 

I with filth. The meagemesa of their clothing is one of the 

r tokeuB of their sanctity. Thoy are so holy that they do not 

need to ohaerve the ordinary rulea of decency. Yet these 

I filthy creatures ai*a regarded not only with reverence, but 

I dmoBt worshipped. Men — and women also — stoop down 

[ and kisB their feet. On Wednesday some three hundred of 

these fakirs marched in procession absolutely naked, while 

I ' erowde of women prostrated tfaeuiseheB before tlieai, and 

L kissed the very ground ovei- which tiiey had paaaed. Oite is 

, Mnazed that such a disgitatittg exhibition was not prevented 

I by the police. Yet it took place under the guna of an Eng- 

Uah fort, and — greatest shame of all — instead of being sup- 

I pressed, was accompanied and protected by the politse, wldch, 

I iiough composed of natives, wore the uniform, and obeyed 

I" the orders, of Christian England I There are not many 

I Kights which make one ashamed of the English government 

r in India, hut surely this is one of them.* 

• That we maj' not do injustice, we add the excuse which is [fiven, 
Vliicb ia, that such attendance of the polico ia necesaaiy to preveut 
B general meloe and bloodslied. It seema that theae faldm, lioly ai 
tltey are, belong to different sects, belwocn which Uiere arc deoiilj 
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How such " brute beasts " c&u have any respect or influ- 
ence, is one of the mysterieB of 1 tindooism. But tlie com- 
mon people, ignorant and Buperstitions, lliink these men have 
a. power that is more than human, and fear to incur their Jis- 
jjleasure. They ilread their curses : for thesii holy men have 
a fearful power of imprecation. Wherever they stroll 
through the country, no man ilares to refuse them food or 
Bhelter, lest one of their awful curses should Ufjht upon his 
!aead, aud immediately his child should die, or disaster should 
overtake his house. 

But let ua pass on to the banks of the river, where the 
crowd ifl already becoming very gi'eat. To go among them, 
we get down from our elephant and walk about. Was there 
ever such a scene— men, women, aud cliildi-en, by tens of 
thousands, in all stages of nakedness, pressing towards the 
Baored river? The men are closely sliaved, as for evei^y hair 
of their heads they gain a million of years in Paradise I Some 
had come in boats, and were out in the middle of the stream, 
from which they could bathe. But the greater part were 
along the shore. The water was shallow, so that they could 
wade in without danger; but to afford greater security, lines 
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Df lialhitig, to keep 



ur way through such 
til that respect for 
Englishmen which ia seen everywhere in India, cleared the 
way for ua. Thus we came down to the water's edge, passing 
through hundreds that were coming up dripping from the 
water, and other hundreds that were pressing iii. They were 
of all ages and sexes. It was hard to repress our disgust at 
the voluntary debasement of men who miglit knew better, but 



feuds, and it left to themsfilvea uDrestraiixed, when brought mto 
close QOatsct in a ptoc^ssion, they might ti:ar each other in pieces. 
But this wouJd be no greaA loss to ths world. 
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iiith these there 



cretclied objects, who oould only 



excite our pity — poor, haggard old women, who had dragged 
themselves to this spot, aiid children homo on. tlieir mothers' 
shoulders 1 In former times many infanta were tlirowri into 
the GftDges. Tliis was the most common form of infanticide. 
But this practice has been stopped by the strong hand of the 
govemment. And now they are brought here only to " wash 
and he cleansed." Even the sict were carried in palanquins, 
to be dipped in the healing waters ; aJid here and thei^e one 
who Beemed ready to die was brought, that he might breathe 
hlK last in sight of the sacred river. 

I observed a great number of flags flying from tall poles in 
difiereut parts of the ground, which made the place look like 
a military encampment. These marked the headquarters of 
the men who get up these Mflaa, and in so doing contrive to 
unite business with religion. During the yeai- they peram- 
bulate the country, drumming up pilgrims. A. reputation for 
sanctity is a stock in trade, and tliey aie not too modest to 
Bet forth their own peculiar gifts, and invite those who come 

' to the holy water to repaii' to their shop, where they can be 
**put through" in the shortest time, and for the least money. 

t tThis money-making feature is uppitreut in all the ainuige- 

I jaents of these pious pilgrimages. 

In keeping with these coarser features of the scene, was 

I, the presence of dancing girls, who gathered a group around 

' them close to the bathing places, and displayed ihfir in- 
decent gestures on the banks of the holy river, to those who 

' had just engaged in what they considered an act of moi-al 
purification. 

In other parta of the camp, retired from the river, was 

' carried on the business of "i-eligious inatructiuii." Hera 
and there pundits, or learned Bi-alimina, auri-oimded by large 
conips«iveH, chiefly of women, wei* reading from the dliaaters, 
which, considering that tliuy got over the ground with great 
Telocity, could hmdly be very edifying to their hearers. This 
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mattered little, however, as these sacred books are in San 
Htit, which to the people is an uukuowu toiijrue. 

I was glad to see that these blind leaders of tlm blind did 
not have it all tlioir own way. Near by were the preaching- 
tenta of several misHionaries, who also drew crowds, to whom 
thoy Ejioke of a better religion. Among them was Eev. Mr, 
Mucombiti, who is a famous preacher. He is a native of 
Iitdia, and is not only master of their language, but familiar 
with their ideas. He knows all their arguments and theii 
objections, and if a hearer inteiTupts him, wliether a Hindoo, 
or a Mohammedan, he is very apt to get a shot which make^ 
him sink back in the crowd, glad to escape without further 
notice. Whether this preaching converts many to Christian- 
ity, there can be no doubt that it diffuses a widespread sense 
of the folly of these M6laa, and to this as one cause may be 
ascribed the falling-oS in the ooncourse of pilgrims, who were 
formerly counted by millions and are now only by hundreds 
of thousands. 

While " religion " thna went on vigorously, business was 
not forgotten. In the remoter parts of the camp it was turned 
into a market-place. A festival which brings together hun- 
dreds of thousands of people, is an occasion not to be lost for 
traffic and barter. So the camp becomes a huge bazaar (a 
vast fair, such as one may see in America at a cattle show or 
a militia muster), with streets of shops, so that, after one has 
peiformed his religious duties, as he comes up from the holy 
watera and returns to " the world," he can gi'atify his pride 
and vanity by purchasing any quantity of cheap jewelry. 

There are shops for the sale of idols. We could have 
bought a lovely little beast for a few pence. They are as 
" cheap as dirt ; " in fact, they are often made of dirt. As we 
stood in front of one of the shopa, we saw a group rolling up 
a little ball of mud, as children make mud pies; who re- 
quested a lady of our party to stop one side, as her shadow, 
£dling on this holy object:, polluted it ! 
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It is hard to believe that even the moat ignorant a 
graded of men can connect such objects wiib anj idea oi 
Bacrednesa or religion. And yet tlie wrett bed -looking crea- 
tures seemed infatuated with tbeir idolatries. To bathe in 
the Ganges wasiies away tbeiv sins. It opens to tbem tbij 
gates of paradise. Such value do tbey attach to it that eveu 
death in its sacred waters is a privilege. Formerly suicides 
■ware very frequent here, till they were stopped by the Gov- 
ernment. Faiiaticism seems to destroy the common sympa- 
thies of life. Last Wednesday, while the gi'eat pvoccsHion 
was in progress, a fire broke out in one of tlie booths. As 
they are maile of the lightest material it caught like tiuder, 
and spread so rapidly that iii a few minutes a whole camp 
was in a blaze. But for the presence of mind and energy of 
& few English soldiers from the Fort who were ou tLe 
ground, aud who seised an engine, aud played upon the 
burning wood and thatch, the entire encampment miglit 
liave been destroyed, involving an appalling loss of life. Aa 
it was, some tbirty perished, almost all womeii. Mr. Kel- 
logg came up in time to see their charred and blackened re- 
mains. Yet this terrible disaster awakened no feeling of 
compassion for its victims. They wei-e accounted rather 
&vored beings to have perished in sucli a holy spot, TIims 
does the blindness of superstition extinguish the ordinary 
, feelings of humanity. 

Weary and heart-sick at such exhibitions of human folly, 
■we mounted our elephaut to leave the ground. The noble 
beast, who had waited patiently for ua (and was duly re- 
warded), now seemed as if he could stand it no longer, and 
i taking us on his back, strode off as if disgusted with the 
whole performance, and disdaining the society of such de- 
based human creatures. 
This M6Ia, with other tilings which I have seen, has quita 
destroyed any illusions which I may have had in regard 
to Hindoolam. In coming to India, one chief object was to 
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Btudy its religion. I had read much of " tlie mild Hindco" 
Bud " the learned Brahmin," and I asked myself, May not 
their religion hayo some eleraeata of good ? Ih it not better at 
least than no religion? But (.he more I study it the worso 
it seema. I cannot understand the a f ta p wer. I caa 

B6e a fascination in Komaniam, and e n Moham nedaniara. 
The mythology of the Greeks had in many beau iful crea- 
tions of the imagination. But the goda of he H nlooB are 
but deified beasts, and tkeir worsliip, n ad f 1 a iiig men 
intellectually or morally, is an unspeak ble d in 1 on. 

Hindooism is a mountain of lies. It is a vast and mon- 
strous system of falsehood, kept in existence mainly for tlie 
Bake of keeping up the power of the Brahmins. Their cn- 
Jiacity for deceit is boundless, as is that of the lower castes 
for being deceived. Of this I have just had a specimen. In 
the fort here at Allahabad is a subterranean p.isBa^e which is 
held in the highest veneration, as it is beUeved that here a 
river flows darkly underground to join the sacred waters of 
the Jumna and the Ganges, and here— prodigy of nature^is a 
Buored tree, which has been here (they tell us) fof hundreds 
of yeai-s, and though buried in the heai-t of the earth, still it 
lives. It is tnae it does show some signs of sap aud green- 
ness. But the mystery is explained when the fact comes out 
that the tree is changed every year. The aergeaut-major, 
who has been here four years, told me that he luul himself 
given the oi-der three times, which admitted the party into the 
Fort at midnight to take away the old atumj) aud put in a 
fresh tree ! He said it was done in the mouth of February, 
SO ihat with the first opening of api-ing it was I'eady to bloom 
afresh ! How English ofiiceiB can reconcile it with their 
honor to connive at such a deception — even though it be to 
please the Bralirains — I leave them to explain. But the fact, 
thus attested, is sufficient to show the unfathomable lying of 
this ruling caste of India, and the immeasurable credulity of 
their disciples. 
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A religion that ib founded on imposture, and supported by 
falsehood, cannot bear the fruits of righteousness. In the 
essence of things truth is allied to moral purity. Its very 
nature is " sweetness and light." But craft and deceit in 
sacred things breed a vicious habit of defending by false rea- 
soning what an uncorrupted conscience would reject, and the 
holy name of religion, instead of being a sacrament of good, 
becomes a sacrament of evil, which is used to cover and con- 
secrate loathsome immoralities. Thus falsehood works like 
poison in the blood, and runs through every vein till the 
whole moral being is spotted with leprosy. 




We loft Allahabad at midnight, and by noon of the next 
day were at Agra, in the heart of tlie old Mogul Enipife. Aa 
■we approached from the other side of the Jumua, we saw be- 
fore UH what seemed a I'oyal castle, of imposing dimensions, 
strongly fortified, with walls and moat, lite one of thestiong- 
holils of the Middle Ages, a castle on the Rhine, b<iilt for a 
double purpose, half palace and half fortress. As we crossed 
the loug bridge flags were flying in honor of the Prince of 
Wales, who had arrived the week before. His entry into this 
old Mogul capital was attended with a display of maguiti- 
cenoe worthy of thedayaof Auntngaebe. At the station he was 
met by a great number of Kajahs, mounted on elephants rich- 
ly caparisoned, of which there were neai-ly two huudi-ed in 
the procession, with long suites of retainers, who escorted 
him to his camp outside of the city. Kev. Mr. Wynkoop 
(who came on a few days before to witness the fetes, and waa 
staying with a friend who had a tent quite near to that of 
the Prince), met us at the station and took us out to tiie 
Koyal camp. It was indeed a beautiful sight. The tents, 
many of which wei-e very large, were laid off in an oblong 
square, with the marquee of the Prince at the end, in front 
of which floated the royal standard of England. The rest of 
tlie camp was laid off in streets. On the outsku-ts of the 
Maidan (or parade ground) were tlie military selected from 
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I In drill and di8cl|i]ine were equal to the English. The Pun- 
[ JHiibeea especially were magnificent fellows. Tall and athletia 
\ in figure, they are sjilendid horsemen, bo that a, regiment of 
PuTijauhee (or Sikh) cavalry ia one of the sights of Iniiiji. 
English artillery manned the guns with which they saluted 
' the native princes according to their rank, aa they came to 
pay their respects. Here, on the Saturday before, the Piince 
[ had held a grand Durbar, to which the Bajahs came riding oa 
I elephants, and each with a body-guard of cavalry, mounted 
■ometimes on horses and Gometimea on camels, making alto- 
gether such a scene of barbaric splendor as could not be wit- 
nessed in any country in the world but India. 

The Prince was absent from the camp, having gone off a 
day or two befoie to pay a visit to the Ma]iaraJB.!i of Gwaliot, 
but an hour later, while we were niakiiig a first visit to the 
Taj, we heard the guns which announced his return. A day 
or two after we saw him starting for Jeypore, when, although 
he drove off in a carriage very quietly, tlie camels ant! ele- 
phants that went rolling along the different roads, as we diova 
out once more to the camp, told of the brilliant pageant 
that was ende<l. 

This visit of the Prince of Wales is a great event. It 
' liOB excited a prodigious interest in official and military cir* 
a. "fTJH progress through the country haa been in a lilaze 
of processions and illuminations. To himself it must have 
been very gratifying. As he said, " It had been the dream 
of hia life to visit India." It was a matter of political wis- 
dom that he should know it, not only through others but by 
personal observation. Mr. Disraeli, in proposing it in Par- 
Jiament, said justly that " travel was the best education for 
princes," It was well that the future King of England, 
should loake himself acquainted witji the great Empire that 
Le was one day to rule. But whether this royal visit will 
result in any real benefit to India to correspond with tiie 
enormous expense it has involved, is a question which I 
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hear a good deal discussed among EiigliahmeD. la Bome 
ways it cannot tail to do good. It has presented to 
the people of India an. impersonation of sovereignty, a 
Tiaible representative of that mighty power, the British 
Empire. It has conciliated the native princes, who have 
been greatly pleased hy the frank and manly eourteay of 
their future sovereign. In the art of courtesy he is a mas- 
tier. History will give him this rank among princes, that he 
was not great, but gracious. This is a kingly viitue which it 
■was well to have exhibited in the person of one of such ex- 
alted rank, the more as English officials in ludia are charged 
with showing, often in the most offensive way, the insolence 
of power. Perhaps it was on this very account that he took 
Buch pains to show a generous and even chivalrous courtesy 
to natives of rank, even while he did not hesitate, so 1 was 
told hy Englishmen, to " anub " his own counttymen. Such a 
bearing has certainly commanded respect, and given him. a 
personal popularity. But it has not converted the people to 
loyalty any more than to Christianity. They run to see the 
parades, the Kajahs, and the elephants. Bat as to its exciting 
any deeper feeling in them, no Englishman who has lived 
long in the country will trust to that for a moment. Even 
though English rule be for their own safety and protection, 
yet their prejudices of race and religion are stronger than 
even oonsideratioiis of interest. It is a uurious illustration 
of the power of caste that the very Rajahs who entertain the 
Prince of Wales with such lavish hospitality, who build 

I palaces to receive him, and spread hefoi'e Iiim sumptuous 
banquets, still do not themselves sit down at the table; they 
will not even eat with their Royal guest ; and count his touch 
of food, and even his shadow falling upon it, a pollution ! 
Such a people are not to be trusted very iar beyond the langa 
of English guns. The security of EngUsh rule iu India is 
not to be found in any fancied sentiment of loyalty, which 
does not exist, but in the overwhelming proof of English 
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power. Britiali poasession is Baoiired by the well-armed fort- 
resses which overlook every great city, and which could lay 
it in ruina io twenty-four hours. Theriile that was obtained 
by the aword, must bo LelJ by the sword. 

But the interest of Agfa ia not in the present, but in the 
past. There are few chapters in history more interesting 
than that of the Mohammedan invasion of India- — a history 
dating back to the Middle Agoa, but culminating about the 
time that Columbus discovered the New World. Those 
fierce warriors, who had ravaged Central Asia, had long 
made occasional incttrsions into India, hut it watt not till the 
beginning of the sixteenth century that they became complete 
maaters of the country, and the throne waa occupied by a 
descendant of the house of Tamerlane. 

The dominion thus introduced into India ivas an exotic, 
but like other products of the North, transplanted into a 
tropical clime, it blossomed and flowered anew. The Moguls 
(a oormption of Mongols) liad all the wealth of Ormus and of 
Ind at their feet, and they lavished it with Oriental prodi- 
gality, displaying a royal state which surpassed the grandeur 
of European courts. 

The Great Mogul I What power there is in a name ! Ever 
BincB I was a child, I had read about the Great Mogul, until 
there was a magic in the very woi-d. To bo sure, 1 had not 
much idea who or what he was ; but perhaps this vagvieness 
itself added to the charm in my imagination. He waa an 
Oriental potentate, hving soraewhei-e in the heai-t of Asia, in 
a pomp and glory quite unknown among barbarians of the 
West. He was a sort of Harona al Puisohid, whose magnifi- 
cence recalled the scenes of the Arabian Nights. Even 
more, he was like the Grand Lama, almost aa object of wor- 
ship. To keep up the illusion, he withdrew from observatioa 
into his Palace, where he aat like a god, rarely seen by mor- 
tal eyes, e:ccept by his court, and dwelling in onapproach 
able splendor. 
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And now here I was in the v^ery Palace of the Great Mogul, 
■walking thi-ough the glittering halls whei* he held his goi^ 
geous revelries, entering the private apartments of hia harem. 
aud looking out of the very windows from which they looked 
down upon the vnUoy of the Jnmna. 

The Palace is in the Citadel of Agra, for those o!d Enn>er- 
ors took good care to draw fortified wkIIs around their pKlaces. 
The river front presents a wail sixty feet higii, perhajia half 
a mile long, of red sandstone, wliich heightens by contrast 
the effect of the white marble pavilions, so giaoefwl and airy- 
like, that rise above it. Tlie Fort is of great extant, but it 
is the mere casket of the jewels witliin, the Palace and the 
Mosque, in which one may eee the infinite beauty of that 
Saracenic architecture, which is found nowhere in Europe in 
such perfection, except in tlie Alhambra. The Mohammedan 
conquerors of India, like the same conquerors of ^pain, had 
gorgeous tastes in architecture. Both aijiied at the gnuideur 
of effect produced by gi-eat size and maasive couatructioo, 
combined with a certain tightness and airiness of detail, 
which give it a peculiar delicacy and grace. Here the im- 
agination Eowers in stone. The solid marble is made to 
bend in vines and wreaths that run along the walls. Tlis 
spii'it of Oriental luxury finds expi-ession in cool marble 
halls, and open courts, with plashing fountains, where the 
monarch could dally with the beauties of his court. In all 
these things the life of the Great Mogul did not differ from 
that of the Moorish Kings of Spain. 

The glory of Agra dates from the reign of Akbar the Great 
who made it the capital of the Mogul Empire. He huilt the 
Port, with its long line of castellated walla, rising above the 
liver, and commanding the country around. Within thia 
enclosure were buildings like a city, and open spaces with 
canals, among which were laid out gardens, blooming with 
flowers. On the river side of the Fort was a lofty teri'aoe, 
on which stood the Palace, built of the purest marble. It 
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was divided into a, number of paviKoaa wliose white walla 
and gilded dooieH glittered itt the eiia. Fasting from ooe 
piiviliun til another over teasellated pHvements, we enter 
apai'tmetits rich in mosaics uud all mauiier of precious stones. 
Along the walls are little kiosks or balconies, tlie windows 
of which are half closed by screeos of marble, which yet are 
ao exquisitely carved and pierced as to seem like vethi of 
lace, drawn before the flashing eyes that looked out fi'om be- 
hind them. Straying through theae rich halls, one cannot 
bui reproduce the scenes of three centuries ago, wheu Akbar 
luled have in the midst of his court; when the beauties of hia 
seraglio, gathered from all the Elast, sported in these gardens, 
autl looked out from these latticed windows. 

Of equal beauty with the pahice is tlie mosque. It ia call- 
ed the Pearl Mosque, and a pearl indeed it is, such is the 
eimplicity of oiitlice, and such tbe exquisite and almost tender 
grace in every arch and column. Said Bishop Heberl "This 
Spotless sanctuai'y, showing such a pui'e spirit of adoration, 
made me, a Christian, feei humbled when I couaidered that 
no architect of our religion had ever been able to produce any- 
tiusg equal to tliis temple of Allah." 

But these costly buildings have but little use now. The 
Mosque is still here, but few are the Moslems who come to 
pray ; and the palace ia tenantless. The gi-eat Moguls are 
departed. Their last descendant was the late King of Delhi, 
who was compromised in the Great Muliny, and passed the 
rest of hia life as a state prisoner. Not a, trace remains here 
norat Delhi of the old Imperial grandeur. Yet once in a long 
while these old palaces serve a purpose to entertain some 
royal guest. Last week they were fitted up for a fete given 
to the Prince of Wales, when the stately apartments were 
turned into reception rooms and banqueting halJs. It was a 
vary brilliant spectacle, us the British officers in their uni- 
forms mingled with the native princes glittering with dia- 
But it would seem as if the old Moguls mnat turn 
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in their colBiia to hear thia sound of reveliy in their Tacani 
palaces, and to see tlie places where the Mohammedan ruled 
BO long now filled by unbelievera, 

Perhaps ono gets a yet stronger impi-ession of the inagnifi.- 
cenea of the Great Mogul in a. visit to the Summer Palace of 
Akbar at Futtehpore-Sikri, so called from two villages era- 
hraced in the royal retreat. This was the Versailles of the 
old Moguls. It is over twenty miles from Agra, but start- 
ing early we were ahle to drive there ajid return the same 
day. The site is a rocky hill, which might have been chosea 
for a fortress. The outer wall enclosing it, with the two vil- 
lages at its foot, is nine miles in extent. The buildings were 
on a ECikle to suit the wants of an Impeiial Court — the plateau 
of the hill being laid off in a vast quadrangle, suri-ounded by 
palaces, and zenanas for the women of the Imperial house- 
hold, and mosques and tombs. Perhaps the most exquisite 
building of all is a tomb in white marble^the resting place 
of Selim, a Moslem saint, a very holy shrine to the true be- 
lievers; although the Mosque is far more imposing, since 
before it stands the loftiest gateway in the world. Around 
the hill are distributed barracks for troops, and stables for 
horses and camels and elephants. The open court in the 
centre of all these buildings is an esplanade large enough to 
dmw up an army. Here they show tlie spot where Akbar 
used to mount his elejjhant, and here his troops filed before 
him, or subject princes came with long processions to pay him 

As this palace was built for a summer retreat, everything 
is designed for coolness ; pavilions, covered overhead, sci-een. 
from the sun, while open at the aides, they catch whatever 
summer air may be stirring. In studying the architecture 
of tha Moors or the Moguls, one cannot but i>erceive, that in 
its first inception it has been modelled after forms familiar 
to their nomadic ancestors. The ti-ibes of Central Asia first 
dwelt in tents, and when they camo to have more fised habi- 
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tations Irnilt of wood or atone, they reproduced tlie same form, 
to that the canvas tent became the marble pavilion — just as 
t!ie builders of the Gothic cathedrals caught the lines of their 
mighty Brclies from the interlacing bi'auches of trees which 
made the lofty aisles of the forest. So the tribes of the desert, 
aceuatomed to live in tents, when endowed with empire, fall- 
ing heir to the riches of the Indies, still preserved the style 
of their former life, and when they could no longer dwell in 
tents, dwelt in tabernacles. These palaces are almost all oou- 
Btructed on this type. There is one bnilding of singuUr 
structure, five stories high, wliich is a series of terraces, all 
open at the side. 

If we believe the tales of travellera and historians, noth- 
log since the days of Babylon has equalled the magnificence of 
the Great MoguL But maguificeuce in a sovereign generally 
means misery in his subjects. The wealth that is lavished on 
the court is wrung from the people. So it is said to have been 
vith some of the successors of Akbar. The latest historian 
of Mussulman India* says : " They were the most shameless 
tyrants that ever disgraced a thi'one. Mogul administrutioa 
.... was a monstrous system of oppression and extortion, 
which none but Asiatics could have practised or endured. 
Justice was a mockery. Magisti-atea could always be bribed j 
false witne-ases coidil always be bought .... The Hindoos 
were always in the hands of grinding task- masters, foreigners 
who knew not how to pity or to spare." 

But Akbar was not merely a magnificent Oritntal poten- 
tate — he was truly a great king. A Mohammedan himself, 
he waa fi-ee from Moslem fanaticism and bigotry. Those con- 
querors of India had a difficult tawk (which has vexed their 
English successors after two centuries), to rule a people of a 
difierent race and a different religion. It was harder for the 
Moslem tban for the Christian, because his creed was mora 
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intolerant ; it made it his duty to destroy Lhoae whom La 
could not convei-t. The first law of the Kcrtiii was the ex- 
lerminiition of idolatry, but the HiiidooB were the grossest of 
idolatera. How then could a Muhamtnedau ruler establish 
his throne without exterminating the inhabilanle ? But tlie 
Moalems — like many other conquerors^l earned to bear the 
ills which they could not remove. Necessity tanght them 
the wisdom of toleration. In tliia humane policy they were 
led by the example of Akbar, who, though a Muastilman^ 
was not a bigot, and thought it a pity that snbtie (juestiona 
of belief eliould divide inhabitants of the same country. He 
admitted Handooa to a share in his government-, and endeav- 
ored by comjdete tolerance to extinguish religious hatreds. 
He had even the ambition to be a religious reformer, and 
tried to blend the old faith witli the new, and to make an 
eclectic religion by putting together the systems of Zoroaster, 
of the Brahmins, and of Christianity, while retaining some of 
the Mohammedan forms. But he could not convert even bis 
own Hindoo wives, of wliom ho had one or two, and built a 
house for each, in Hindoo architecture, with altars for idol 
"woruhip. What impression tbeu could ho xaake outside of 
the circle of his coui't? 

But greatness commands our homage, even though it 
aometimea undertakes tasks beyond human power. Akbar, 
though be could not inspii-e others with his own spirit of 
justice and toleration, deserves a place in history as the 
greatest sovereign that ever sat in the seat of the Great Mo- 
gul. And therefore, when in the Fort at Agra I stood be- 
side the large slab of black marble, on which he was wont to 
Bit to adminiiiter justice to his people, it was with the samo 
feeling that one would seek out the oak of Vincennes, under 
■which St. Louis s,it for the same purpose ; anil at Secundra, 
a few miles from Agra, we visited his tomb, as on another 
continent we had visited the tomb of Frederick the Great, 
and of Napoleon. 
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But the jnwel of InJia — the Koh-i-noor of ita beauty— is 
the Taj, the tomb built by the Emperor Sliah Jehan, the 
grandaon of Akbar, fur his wife, whoai he loved with im 
iduktrouB alfection, aud on her deathbed pi'onmed to reiir 
to her memory such a, ni mi solium aa had never been erected 
before. To caiTy out his pui-pose he gathered arehitactB 
from all conntries, who rivalled each other in tlie estraV' 
agance and costliiiess of theii- designs. The re.'iult wa» a 
Btnicture which oost fabulons Biinia of money (the whole 
empire bping placed under contribution for it, as wure the 
Jews for the Temple of Solomon), and employed twenty 
ihouaand workmen for aeventepn years. The building thus 
erected is one of the most famous in the world^like the 
Alhambra or St. Petor'a — and of which enthiiaiastio travel- 
lers are apt to say that it is worth going around the worlj 
to see. This would almost discourage the attempt to de- 
Bcribe it, but I will ti-y and give Bome faint idea of its mar- 
vellouB beauty. 

But how can I convey to others what is but a picture 
in my memory ? Desciijjtiona of architecture are apt to 
be vague uulesB aided by pictorial il ins [rations. Mere 
figures and nicasuromeiits ai-e dry and ooid. The most I 
shall aim at will be to give a general (but I hope not in- 
let) impression of it. For this let ns approach it 
gradually. 

It stands on the bauks of the tTunma, a mile below the 
Fort at Agra. Aa you approach it, it is not exposed abrupt- 
Wj but is surrounded by a garden. You enter under 
Ik lofty gateway, and before yon is an avenue of oypi-eases a 
third of a mile long, whoae dark foliage is a setting for a form 
of dazzling whitenesB at tlie end. That is the Taj. It 
Btanda, not on the level of your eye, but on a double terrace; 
tlie first, of red sandstone, twenty feet high, and a thousand 
feet broad; at the extreniitits of which stand two luosques, 
of the same dai'k atone, facing each other. Midway between 
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riseB the second terrace, of marble, fifteen feet high, sai 
three hiiudred feet square, on tlie cornere of which stand four 
marUe minarets. lu the centre of all, thus " reared in air," 
siauds the Taj. It is built of mavble — no other material 
thau this of pure and stainless white were iit for a piupose 
BO sacred. It is a hundred and fifty feet square (or rather 
it IB eight-aided, since the comers are truncated), and sur- 
mounted hy a dome, wliich rises nearly two hundred feet 
aboTO the pavement below. 

These figures rather belittle the Taj, or at least disappoint 
those who looked for gi-eat size. There are many larger 
buildings in the world. But that which distinguishes it 
from all others, and gives it a rare and ideal beauty, is the 
union of majesty and grace. This is the peculiar effect of 
Sai-acenic architecture. The slender columns, the springing 
arches, the swelling domes, the tall minarets, all combine to 
give an impression of airy lightness, which is not destiMjed 
even when the foundations are laid with massive solidity. 
But it is in the finish of their structures that they excelled 
all the world. Bishop Heber said truly : " They built lifco 
Titans and finished like jewellers." This union of two 
opposite features makes the beauty of the Taj. While its 
walls are thick and strong, they are pierced by iiigh arched 
windows which relieve their heaviness. Vines and ara- 
besques running over the stone work give it the lightness of 
foliage, of trees blossoming with flowers. In the interior 
thei* is an extieme and almost feminine grace, as if hers 
the strength of man would pay homage to the delicacy of 
woman. Enclosing the sacred spot is a screen of marble, 
carved into a kind of fretwork, and so pure and white that 
light shines through it as through alabaster, falling softly 
on that which is witiiin. The Emperor, bereaved of his 
wife, lavished riches on her very dust, casting precious 
stones upon her tomb, as if he were placing a string of 
pearls arouid her neck. It is ovcrnm witli vines and 
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' flowers, cnt in stone, and set witt onyx and jaaper and 

I IftpiB lazuli, camslians and turquoiaeB, and cLalcedoDies and 

I flapphires. 

But the body rests iu the crypt below. We descend a few 
steps and RCand by the very sarcophagus in which all that 
loveliness is enshrined. Another aiki'cophagiis contains the 
body of her husband. Theii- tomha were covered witb fresh 
dowel's, a perpetual tribute to that love ■which was so strong 

' even on the throne ; to those who were thus united in life, 

. and in death are not divided. 

Here sentiment comes in to affect our sense of the beauty 
of the plaJ!e. If it wei-e not for the touching history con- 
nected with it, I could not agree with those who pronounce 

I the Taj the most beautiful building in the world. Merely as 
A building, it does not " overcome " me so much a» another 
marble stmcture — the Cathedral of Milan. I could not say 
Vith Bishop Heber that the mosques of Islam are more 

I beautiful, or more in harmony with the sjririt of devotion, 
. Christian churches or cathedrals. But the Taj is 
a mosque, it ia a tomb — a monument to the dead. And 

I that gives it a tender interest, which spiritualizes the cold 

I marble, and makes it more than a building — s, poem and a 

This impression grew ujmn us the more we flaw it. On 

nir last night in Agra we drove there to take our last view 

I bj moonlight. All Ble]>t peacefully on the banks of the 

mna. Slowly we walked through the long avenue of dark 

[ireases, that stood like ranks of mourners waiting for the 

dead to pass, their tops waving gently iu the night wind, as 

f if breathing a soft requiem over the depailed. Mounting 

I the terrace we stood again before the Taj, rising into the 

t calm blue heavens. A few nights before the Prince of Wales 

Itad been here, and the interior had been illuminated. As 

I yre had not seen it then, we had engaged attendants with 

blue lights, who gave us an illumination of our own. It 
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■WBB a weird scene as theHa awarthy natives, with naked 
arms, held aloft their torches, whose hlue flames, flaring and 
flickering, caat a spectral light upward iuto the dim vault 

To add to the ghostly effect, we heard whiapera above ua, 
as if there were unseen witnesses. It was the echo of our 
own voices, but one starts to hear himself in sucli a place. 
The dome is a whispering gallei'y ; and as we stood beside 
tlie tomb, and spoke in a low voice (not to disturb the sleep 
of the dead), our words seemed to bo repeated. Any sound 
at the tomb — -a sigh of pity, or a plaintive melody— rising 
upward, oomes back again, ^faintly indeed, yet distinctly and 
flweetly — as if the very air trembled in sympathy, I'epeating 
the acoeiita of love and of despair, or as if unseen spirits 
were floating above, and singing the departing soul to its 

Then we went down once more into the crypt betow, 
where sleej>s the form of the beautiful em]>resa, and of Shah 
Jehan, who built this monument for her, at her side. The 
place was dark, and the lights in the hands of the attendants 
cast but a feeble glimmer, but this deep shadow and silence 
suited the tenor of our thoughts, and we lingered, reluctant 
to depart from the restitig-pLice of one so much beloved. 

As we came out the moon was riding high overhead, flood- 
ing tlie marble pile with beauty. Hound and round we 
walked, looking up at arch and dome and minaret. At such 
an hour the Taj was so pale and ghostlike, that it did not 
seem like a building reared by human hands, but to have 
grown where it stood — like a night-blooming Cereus, rising 
slowly in the moonlight— lifting its domes and pinnacles 
(like branches growing heavenward) towards that world 
which is the home of the love which it was to preserve in 
perpetual memory. 

With such thoughts we kept our eyes fixed on that glitter- 
ing vision, as if we feared that even as we gazed it 
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vanish out of our sight. Below us the Jumna, flowing silent- 
ly, seemed like an image of human life as it glided by. And 
so at last we turned to depart, and bade farewell to the Taj, 
feeling that we should never look on it again ; but hoping 
that it might stand for ages to tell its history of faithful love 
to future generations. Flow on, sweet Jumna, by the mar- 
ble walls, reflecting the moonbeams in thy placid breast ; and 
in thy gentle murmurs whispering evermore of Love and 
Death, and Love that cannot die ! 



CHAPTER XIIL 

DBUII — A UOHAKHEDAN FESTIVAL— SCENES IN THE HUTIMT. 

Dellii is the Rome of the old Mogul Emjiire. Agra n 
the cajiital in the time of Akbar, but Delhi is an older city. I 
It had a. history before the Moguls. It is said to have beeii"^ 
destroyed and rebuilt seven tim.ea, and thus is overspread* 
with the ashes of many civilizations. Its very ruins atteafej 
its ancient greatness. The plain aronnd Dellii is like the.l 
Canipagna around Rome — covered with the remains of p&m 
aces and mosqnes, towei-s and tombs, which give credit to thafl 
historical statemeut that the city was once thirty mile 
cuit, and had two millions of inhabitants. This greatneniil 
tempted the spoiler. In 1398 it was plundered by Tamei>fl 
lane; in 1525 it was taken by his descendant, Baber, theT 
founder of the Mogul dynasty. Akbar made Agra, 1139 
miles to the south, his capital ; but Shah Jehan, the monardll] 
of magnificent tastes, who built the Taj, attracted by the 
mighty memories of this Rome of Asia, returned to Delhi,] 
and here laid the foundations of a city that was to exceed al^V 
the capitals that had gone before it, if not in size, at 
splendor. 

That distinction it still retains among the cities of Tndia>. j 
Though not a tenth of old Deliji in size, it has to-<)ay o 
160,000 inhabitants. It is surrounded by walls seven miles J 
in extent. We enter under lofty arched gateways, and find J 
ourselves in the midst of a picturesque population, repre 
ing all the races of Southern and Central Asia.* The city i^S 
much gajer than Agra, Its streets are full of people of a 
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Dolors and costumes. Itu aliops are rich iu Indiaa jewelry, 
irhich is mauufacbured here, and in Cashmere eIiawIb and 
otiier Oriental fabrics ; and iu walking thi'ough the Chiiad- 
ney Cliook, the Broadway of Delhi, one might imagine him- 
Belf in the bazaars of Cairo or Constantinople, 

The Foit is very like that of Agra, being built of the sama 
red satidBtone, but much la,rger, and encloses u Palace whioh 
Biahop Hebe r thought superior to the Kremlin. In the Hall 
of Audience, which still remains, stood the famous Peacock 
Throne, which if) estimated to have been worth thirty millioRa 
of dollars. Uei-e the Great Mogul lived in a niagnificenca 
till then unknown even in Oriental courts. At the time that 
Louis XIV. was on the throne of France, a French traveller, 
Taveruier, made hia way to the East, and though he had seen 
ftll the glory of Versailles, he was dazzled by this greater 
Eastern splendor. But what a comment on the vanity of all 
earthly power, that the monarch who built this Palace was 
not permitted to live in it ! He was dethroned by his son, 
the wily Aurungzebe, who imprisoned his father and mui*- 
dered his brother, to get possession of the throne. Shah 
Jehan was taken back to Agia, and confined in the Fort, 
where he passed the last years of his life. But as it is only 
a mile from the Taj, the dethroned King, as lie sat in hiii high 
tower, could see from his windows the costly mausoleum he 
had reared. Deatli came at last to his relief, as it comes 
alike to kijigs and captives, and he was laid in his marble 
tomb, beside the wife he bad so much loved. 

I'his story of crime is relieved hy one of the moht touch- 
ing instances of fidelity recorded in history. When all 
others deserted the fallen monarch, there was one true heart 
that was faithful stdl. He had a daughter, the favorita 
sister of that murdered brother, who shared her father's 
captivity. She was famous throughout the East for her wit 
and beauty, but sorrow brought out the nobler traits of her 
■t'laraoter. She clung to her father, and thus comforted the 
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Jiving wliiJe tihn nioin-ned for tbe dead. She became very 
religious, and spent her life in deeds of charity. She is not 
bui'ied in the Taj Mahal, but at Delhi in & humble grave. 
Lowly in spirit and broken in lieart, she shi-auk from display 
even in her tomb. She desired to be buried in the common 
earth, with only the gi'een turf above her. Thei-e she sleeps 
beneath a lowly mound (though surrounded by costly marble 
Bhilnes), and near the head is a plain tablet, with an inscrip- 
tion ill Persian, which reads ; " Let no I'ich canopy cover my 
gi'ave. This grass is the beat covering for the tomb of one 
who was poor in spirit — the humble, the transitory Jehaoara, 
the disciple of the holy men of Cheest, the daughter of the 
Emperor Shah Jehan." Was there ever a more touching 
inscription ? Aa I stood by this grave, on which the gi'een 
grasa was gi-owiag, and reail these simple words, I was more 
moved than even when standing by the marble sarcophagus . 
under the dome of the Taj. That covered an Emperor's 
wife, and was the monument of a royal husband's afieationf 
tliia recalled a daughter's fidelity — broken in heart, yet I 
loving and faithful, and devottsd to the last. 

But humiliations were to come to the house of Auning- 
zebe. As Louis XIV. on his deathbed had to mourn 
haughty policy, which had ended in disaster and defeat, so' j 
Auruiigzebe was hardly in his grave when troubles gathered I 
round iiis house.* About thirty years after, a conqueror I 
fi'ora Persia, Nadir Shah, came down from the jiasses of thn 1 
Himalayas, ravaged the North of India to the gates of Delhi, I 
plundered the city and the palace, and carried off the Pea- 
cock Throne — putting o\it the eyes of the Great Mogul, tell- 

* There are msoy pantllela between Ionia XIV. and Aunmgzebe. 
They were contemporarieB — and both had long ceigna. the Conner > 
little over, and the latter a little less than, half a century. Thej ■ 
veie the most epleudid eovereigua of their time^ — one in Europe, and 
the other in Asia, and with both the extntyagance anil prodigality id 
the mDnarjhs prepared tbe w-i.; for revolution after their deaths. 
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bitter mockery that lie Iiud no more need of bis 
aiucB ha had no lofigei' eyes to see it ! 
: Bori'owa followed hurd after. The kingdom whs 

by the tei'iible Mahrattas, whoae horses' hoofs had 
I trampled the jilaiua of India, Then came the Eiig- 
o took Delhi at the Legiiiuing of this century. Rub 

phantom of Ike old Empire lived, und there wan an 
Kujah, who bore the Bounding name of the Greitb 

The phantom continued till the Mutiny twenty 
go, when this " King of Delhi " was set up by the 
as their rallying cry. The overthrow of the Kebel- 
i the end of his house. His sons were put to death, 
was seut into exile, and the Great Mogul ceased to 



But though he no louger reigns in Delhi, yet it is one of 
the chief centres of lelaiu in the world. Queoa Victoria hae 
more Mohammedan subjects than the Sultan. Thc-re ava 
forty millions of Moslems .in India. Delhi is their Mecca. 
It has some forty mosques, whose tall miuarots and gilded 
domes produce a very brilliant effect. One espucially, the 
Jumma Musjid, is the most mHguificQut in India. It stands 
on a high terrace, roounled by long fJighl« of steps, which give 
it an imposing elFect. "Huge bronze doors open into a large 
court, with a fountain in the centre, and surrounded by ai-ched 
passages, like cloisters. Here are jireserved with religious 
care some very anpieut copie.a of the Koran, and the footprinli 
of Mohammed in black marble (!), and (holiest relic of all) 
a coarse red hair, which is said to have been plucked ivoia 
the beard of the prophet ! 

Nor is MohauimedaniRm in India a dead faith, whose fire 
lias died out, its foruis only being still preut'rved. The re- 
currence of one of theit festivals arouses their religious leal 
to tlie highest pitch of fanaticism. We wore in Delhi at the 
time of the Mohumm, the Moslem " Feast of Martyra," de- 
signed to coinmemoLate the bloody deaths of the gi-aiidaonf 
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of Mohamtued. Macaulay, in tis review of the Life of IiOrd 
Clive, gi\'ea an instance in wiiich tiiia day wiis chosen for a 
military assault because of the frenzy with which it kindled , 
all true Muasulmans. He Ha.ya : 

'■ It was the great Mohainiiiedan feBtival, wMoh is sacred to the 
taemory of Hoaein, the son of All. The history of Islam CDutdins 
nothing- more toaciiiiig- than the eveut which gave rise to that solem- 
nity. The mournfal legend relntea how the chief of the FatimifceB, 
when all hia brave followers hod pcFiahed roaud him. drank hit | 
latest dranght of water and attered hia latest prayer ; how the ai 
Biofl carried bis head in triumph ; how the tyraut smote the lifelestt , 
lipa with his etaS ; undhow a few old men recollected with tears that J 
they had seen those ilpa pressed to the lips of the Prophet of God. ( 
After the lapse of twelve oenturiea, the recorrence of this solemn « 
son excites the Hercest and saddest emotions in the bosoms ol thtt ' 
devont Moaleni<< of India. They work themselves up to such ago- I 
nies of ra^ atid lamentation, that some, it is said, have given np tha i 
ghost from the mere effect of mental e. 



Such was the celebration that we witnessed in DeJhL Tha \ 
martyrdom of these Moslora sainta ia com mem orated by little 1 
shrines in their houses, made of paper and tinsel, and on 
great day of the fe.ist they go in procession out of the city to 1 
e, cemetery five miles distant, and there bury them in hutt-| 
dreda of newly-opened graves. Aa we drove out of Delhi, ' 
-we found the procession on its march ; men, women, and J 
children by tens of thousands on foot, and others in bullock> 
carts, or mounted on horses, camels, and elephants. Immeiiae ] 
crowds gathered by the roadside, mounting the steps of old j 
palaces, or climbing to thu tops of bouses, to see this mighty- 1 
procession pass, as it went rolling forwai-d in a wild frenzjr 1 
to its Golgotha— its place of a skuH. There they lay down J 
these images of their aaints as they would bury their dead. Wo j 
went into the cemetery, and saw the open graves, and the lit- j 
tie shrinea garlanded with Howers, that wrre laid in the earth, , ] 
not (so far us we saw) with weeping and wailing, but rftther | 
with a feeling of triumj>h and victory. 
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Leaving liis scene of wild fanaticism, we rode oa a, few 
miles farther to the Kootub Minar, the loftiest iaoluted 
tower in the world, that hus stood there six hundred yeurs, 
looking dowu on all the strange soenes that have passed with- 
in iU horizou, since watchers from its summit saw the armies 
of Tiimerlane march by. We rode back through a succession 
of ruins, stopping at several royal tombs, but moat interested 
in one where the sons of the aged king of Delhi took refuge 
■ after the fall of the city, and from which they were taken out 
by Captain Hodson, and shot in the presence of theii' deluded 
followers, and their bodies exposed in the Chandney Chook, to 
the terror of the wretched people, who had seen the cruelty 
of these young princes, and were awed to see the retribution, 
that overtook those who had stained their hands with blood. 

This tragedy took ]>lace less than twenty years ago, and 
recalls that recent history from which fresh interest gathers 
round the walls of Delhi, This city played a great part in 
the Mutiny of 1S57. Indeed it broke out at Meerut, thii'ty 
miles from here, where the Sepoys rose upon their officers, 
and massacred the Eitropeaus of both sexes, and then rushej 
nloDg the road to Delhi, to rotiso the natives hero to mutiny. 
Had those in command anticipated such a bluw, they might 
h&TB rallied their little force, and shut themselves up in tlut 
Fort (as wus done at Agra), with provisions and auiraunition- 
iege, and thei-e kept the tigers at bay. But they could 
not believe that the native troops, that had been obedient 
>w, could "turn and rend them." They were unde- 
ceived when they saw these Sepoys drunk with blood, rush 
ing into the town, calling on theii' fellow -soldiei's to rise and 
kilL Many perished on the spot. But they fell not iuglo- 
riously. A brave officer shut himself up in the Ai-scnal, aud 
when the mutineei-a had gathered uround, ready to burst in, 
applied the torch, and blew himself ajid a thousand natives 
into the air. The little handful of troopM fled from the town, 
and were scarcely able to rally euough to be safe eveu at a 
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distance. But then rose the tmconqunrable English qiiriti. 
With this small nucleus of an army, and such reinforce menta 
as conld ha brought from the Pnnjaub, tliey held out through 
the long, di-eadful Summer, till in September they had mus- 
tered all together seven thousand men (half of whom wore 
natives), with which they proposed to assault a walled city 
held by sixty thousand native ti'oops I Plantiug their guns 
ou the Bidge, a mile or two distant, they threw shells into tha 
town, and as theii- fire took effect, they advanced their linea 
nearer and nearer. But they did not advance unopposed- 
Many of the Sepoys were practised artillerists (since the 
Mutiny ali the artillery regiments iu India are Euglish), and 
answered back with fatal aim. Stili, though the Euglish ranks 
«ere thinned, they kept pushing oik ; they came neai'er and 
nearer, and the roar of their guns was louder and louder. Ap- 
proaching the walls at one point, they wished to blow up tha 
Cashmere Gate. It was a desperate undertaking. But when 
Was English courage kaowu to fail ? A dozen men were de- 
twted for the attempt. Four natives can-ied bags of powder 
on their shoulders, but as they d ew w th n ifl ran Eng- 
lish soldiei'K stepped up to take th 
espose their native allies to a dan 
to encounter themselves. The 
ment for au instant bewildered the i 
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in saw these nieu coming up to th at but tl 
haps that they were deserters, did u t n j a th in and it 
was not till they darted back again th t th y ; 
Then came the moment of dange , wh n th n n wa to be 
fired. A sergeant advanced quickly, but fell mortally wound- 
ed ; a second sprang to the post, but was shot dead ; the 
third succeeded, but fell wounded ; the fourth rushed for- 
ward, and seeing the train lighted sprang into the moat, the 
bullets whizzed over him, and the next instant a tremendoux 1 
explosion threw the heavy wall into the air. 

Such are the tales of courage still told by the camji-fires of 
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flie tegimenta liera. More than once did we walk out to tlie 
Canluuere Gate, and &um that point followed the track ol 
the English troops as they stormed the city, pausing at the 
Bpot where the bi*avo GeueT'al Nicholson fell. Witli minglod 
jiiide and sadness, we visited his grave, aiid those of others 
who feii in the siege. The Knglish ciiureh is surrounded 
with them, and many a tablet on its wails tella of the iieroio 
dead. Such memoiiea are a legacy to the living. Wo at- 
tended Burvice there, and as we saw the soldiers filing into 
the church, and heard the swords of their ofBcers ringing on. 
the jiavement, we felt that the future of India was safe when 
committed to such brai-e defenders ! 

This church was standing during the siege, and above it 
rose a gilded ball, Bujiporting a cross, which was an object of 
hatred to both Mohammedan and Hindoo, who wishsd to 
Bee this symbol of our religion brought to tlie ground. Again 
and again they aimed their guns at it, and the globe was rid' 
died with balls, but still the cross stood, ujiti! the city was 
completely subdued, wheti it was reverently taken dowu by 
English hands, and carried to the Historical Museum, to be 
kept as a sacred relic. May we not take this as a sign of the 
way in which the Christian fidth will stand against all the 
false religions of India? 

But I turn fi'om battles and sieges to a lighter picture. 
One may find great ajuusmeut in the street scenes of Delhi, 
which will relieve these " dun clouds of war." In the Mo- 
hammedan procession we Lad seen hundreds of the drollest 
little carts, drawn by oxeu, on which the uatives were stuck 
like pins, the sight of which, with the loads of liappy life 
they bore, escited our navy. Before leaving Delhi, we 
thought it would be very " uice" to tiike a turn ai-ound the 
town in one of these exti'uordinary vehicles. Wo had tried 
almoHt every kind of locomotion ; we had ridden on horses 
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" ball," — and bo we commanded one to attend ns for ouf 
royal pleasure. But when it drew up in tlie yard of tha 
botul, we looked afc it in amazemeut. There etood the oxen, 
AS ready to draw us as a load of hay ; but what a " chariot " 
was tliis hthjnd ! It was a kind of buby-house on cart-wheela 
— a cuMhion and a canopy- — one seat, with a sort of umbrella 
over it, under whiuh a native " lady " sita in state, with her 
feet ourled up between Jier. How we were to get into it waa 
the question. There were three of us, for the surgeon of the 
Peshuwur bad joined us. 0. of course biid the place of 
honor, while the Doctor and I Nat ou the edge of the seat, 
with our lower limbs extended at right angles. The "baU" 
i* rigged Bomewhat like an Irish jaunting-car, in which one 
aits sidewise, banging over the wheels ; only in a jaunting- 
uar there is a board for the feet to rest upon, whereas here 
Ilia feet are literally " nowhere." In the East tbei-e is no 
provision for the lower part of a man. Legs are very much in 
the way, A Turk or Hindoo curls them up under him, and 
hae done with them. But if an impracticable European will 
dangle them aboirt where they ought not to be, he must take 
ths conBequonces. I fiud that the only way ia to look out 
for the main chance — to see that the body ia safe, and let the 
legs take care of themselves. Then if an accident happens, 
1 am not responsible ; I have done my duty. So we now 
''faced tlie situation," and while the centi-al personage r9- 
jiOBod like a Sultana ou a satb divan, her attendants faced in 
either direction, with their extremities flying all abroad. 
We folt as if Gitting on the edge of a rickety chair, that 
mi((l)t brtiak any moment and pitch us into the street. Bat 
w« held fast to the slender bamboo reeds that supported the 
canopy, and, thrusting our feet into the air, bade the chariot 
proceed. 

The driver sits aslriOe the tongue of the cart, and sets the 
thing going by giving the animals a kick in the rear, or seix- 
ing the tails and giving them a twist, which sets the be*sti 
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into an awkward, lumbering gallop. He was proud of his 
team, and wished to show us their mettle, and now gave the 
tails a Herculean twist, which sent them tearing like mad 
bulls along the street. Everybody turned to look at us, 
while we laughed at the absurdity of our appearance, and 
wished that we could have our photograph taken to send 
home. Thus we rode to the great Mosque of the city, and 
through the Chandney Chook, the street of the bazaars, and 
back to our hotel, having had glory enough for one day. 



CHAPTER XrV. 



FROU DBLHI TO LAHORE. 



Times have changed since twenty years ^o, wlien Delhi 
was the head and front of the Kebelliou. It ia now as tran- 
quil and loyal as any city in India, As we rode out to the 
Kidge, where the English planted their guna during the 
Biege, we found it surmoiinte<i by a lofty Memorial Tower, 
reared to murk the spot where the courage of a few thonsand 
men saved India. So completely ia the English power re- 
established, that Delhi waa lately chosen over all Indian 
cities as the one where should he gathered the most imposing 
display of troops to do lioaor to their future sovereign, the 
Prince of Wales. Some forty regiments, native and English, 
were mustered here to form a grand Camp of Exercise, 
Never before had India witnessed such a military display. 
Here were native regimenta in the picturesque costumes of 
the East — the superb Sikh cavalry; a corps of guides 
mounted on camels ; and heavy artillery drawn by elephants, 
which, aa they came befoi-e the Prince, threw up their trunks 
and trumpeted a salute to the Majesty of England. Two 
weeks pasaed in military mauceuvres, and the nights in a 
constant round of festivities. Tho Fort was brilliantly illu- 
minated, and the Palace was thronged with " fair women and 
brave men," but they were those of another race, and speak- 
ing another language, from any known to the Great Mog^U 
Manly English forms took the place of the dusky Hindoos, 
and bright English eyes shone where once the beauties of the 
Boraglio " looked out from the lattice." As we walked 
through these roarble balls that had just witnessed those 
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splendid festivities, I could but think, What would tlie old 
fanatical MohammediLii A aviingzebe have said, if Le could 
have aeen, less thaii two hundred years after Iiis day, a Chiia- 
tian prince from that distant island of which he had [ler- 
hapB scarcely heard, received in his palace, the heir of a 
power ten thouRaod mileH away, that from its Beat ou the 
bauka of the Thames stretches out its hand across the seas 
to grasp and hold the vast empire of the house of Tamer 
laue? 

The change has been from darkness to light. If England 
has not done as mucli for Delhi as the Great Mogul to give 
it architectural beauty, it has doue far more for the people. 
It has given them good government for their protection, just 
laws rigidly enforced against the rich as well as the poor, a 
police which preserves perfect order ; and it even cares for the 
materiaJ comfort of its subjects, giving them good roads, clean 
and well-lighted s eets and publ c gardens ; thus providing 
for ornament and pleas e as well as for utility. 

The Camp of Ex e was b iking up aa we left Delhi, 
and the troops we e ma hing home. We saw them filing 
out of the gates of tl e j and drew up by the roadside to 
see the gallant wa o a pass ^moug them was tlie corps of 
Sikh guides, or coune s mount d on " swift dromedaries." 
As they were scatte d along th road, our guide asked some 
of them to show us how they could go, lu an instant they 
dashed their feet against the sides of their " coursers," and 
set them ofi' at full speed. I cannot say that they were veiy 
beautiful objects. The camel with hia long strides, and with 
the legs of his rtder outspi-ead tike the wings of a bird, looked 



like an enormous ostrich flying at on 


oe with legs and wings 


in swift chaae over the desert. But c 


ertainly it was a pictur- 


esque sight. The infantry marched i 


n column. The specta- 


c!b was very gay, as the morning su 


n shone on the waving 



gleaming bayonets, and the sound of their bugles 
1 the distance. Hegiments had been leaving for 
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days, and were scattered at intervals far to the NortlL Am 
we travelled at uight, we Eaw their camp-fires fur a bundred 
miles. Indeed the whole country seemed to be a camp. 
Once or twice we came upon a regiment at sunset, just as 
they bad pitched their teiits. They had parked their guna, 
and picketed their horses, and the men were cooking their 
evening meal. It was a busy scene for an hour or two, till 
suddenly all became quiet, and the silence of night was broken 
only by the Bectinel's tramp aod the jackal's cry. 

At Ganeeabad we met Sir Bartle Frere, the cliief of the 
suite of the Prince of Wales, and Canon Duckworth, hia 
chaplain, who were going North on the same train, and found 
them extremely courteous. The former, I think, must be of , 
French descent from his name (although his family has been I 
aettled in England for ganeratioua), aud from hia mann 
which seemed to me more French than English, or rather to | 
have the good qualities of both. When French courtesy ia 
united with English Bincerity, it makes the finest gentlemaa 
in the world. He is an " old Indian," Jiaviiig been uxany J 
years in the Indian service, and at one time Governor of i 
Bombay. I could but share the wish (which I heard often j 
expressed) that in the change which was just taking place 
were to be the new Governor-General of India. 

Canon Duckworth seemed to me also a very " manl;^ 1 
man," Though coming to India in the train of royalty, he 
is much less interested in the f6tes which are setting the 
country ablaze, than in studying missions, visiting nativa 
churches and schools and orphanages. Our American mis- i 
Bionaries like his bearing, and wish that he might be appoint- < 
ed the new Bishop of Bombay. One fact should be mentioned J 
to hia credit— that he is one of the strongest temperance i 
in England, carrying hia principles and his practice to 
point of rigid total abstinence, which, for one travelling in 1 
Buoh company, and sitting at such entertainments, shows ft I 
firmness in resisting temptation, greatly to his honor. 1 
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ft good Bigii when such meo. are chosen to accompany tha 
future King of England on his visit to this great depeudency, 
over which he is one day to rule. 

That night we had our first sight of the Himalayas. Just 
st evening we saw on the horizon a fire spreading on the 
Hide of a mountain. It was kindled by the natives, as fires 
ore sometimes lighted in our forests or on our prairiea. 
There were the Himalayas ! 

We now entered the most Northweatem Province of India, 
the Punjaub, which signifies in Persian " the land of the 
I five streams," which coming together like the fingera of a 
hand, make the Indus. About midnight we crossed the 
Butlej, which was the limi t of the conquests of Alexander 
the Great, 

Morning brought ub to Uraritzur, the holy city of the 
Sikhs — a sect of reformed Hindoos, who began their " i-e- 
forms" by rejecting idolatry, but have found the fascination 
of the old woi-ahip too strong for them, and have gradually 
&]len back into their old superstitions. Their most holy 
place is a temple standing in the centre of a large tank of 
water, which they call the Lake of Immortality, and with its 
pure white marble, and its roof made of plates of copper, 
lichly gilded, merits the title of the Golden Temple. This 

a very holy place, and they would not let us eveu cross 
the causeway to it without taking off our shoes; and when 
We pnt on slippers, and shuffled about, still they followed, 
watching us with sharp eyes, lest by any unguarded step we 
should profane their sanctuary. They are as fanatical as 
Mussulmans, and glared at us with such fierce looks that the 
ladies of our pai-ty were almost frightened. In the centre of 
the temple sat two piieats, on raised mats, to whom the rest 
were making oflerin^, while half a dozen musicians kept up 
a hideous noise, to which the people responded in a way that 
reminded ua of the Howling Dervishes of Cons tan tii-ople. 

A pleasant change from this disgusting scene waa a visit 
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to the bazaars, and to the places where Caahuiere shawla art -1 
manufactured. Of the latter I must say tliat {aa 



dirty kitchen does not quicken one' 
ing dinner that comes from it), if 
the dens in which these sLawla ai 
wear them with quite bo much prid( 
rooms, in which twenty or thirty n 
working almost without light or air, 
about it is that the pattei 
they read or sing as they 



ipetite for the b 

' line ladies could see. ] 

roven, they might not: , 

They are close, narrow I 

len are crowded together, J 

. The only poetical thti^ I 

written out in rhyme, whiclt \ 

and thus keep the pattern 



regular. But the rooms themselves aeem like breeding { 
places for the cholera and the pli^ite. But out of this Ulth. I 
comes beauty, as a flower shoots up from the dauip, black I 
Boil. Some of the shawls were indeed exquisite in imttern . 
and fahiic. One was offered to U3 for eight liundred rupees ] 
(four hundi'cd dollars), which the deiiler said had taken 
years and a half in its manufacture I 

We left Umiitzur at five o'clock, and in a couple of hour* 
rolled into the station at Lahoi-e. As the train stopped ai 
friendly voice called our name, and we wei-e greeted i 
heartily by Dr. Newton, the father of the Mission. CooUeKij 
were waiting to cany our baggage, and in a few ininutea w^w 
were in aa American home, sitting before a blazing fii-e, and"^ 
receiving a welcome moBt grateful to strangers on the other j 
side of the world. Dr. Newton is the head of a missionaiy-'l 
family, his four sons being engaged in the same work, whilej 
his only daughter is the wife of Mr. Fot 
sionary. Very beautiful it was to see how they all gathered>9 
round their father, so revered and beloved, happy to devotaf 
their lives to that form of Christian activity to which htf:l 
had led them both by instruction and example. Here t 
spent four happy days in one of the most pleasant hoiu 
in ludia. 

Lahore, like Delhi, has a historical iuterest. 
great citv a thousand years ago. In 124:1 it was taken oiid \ 
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plundered by Genghis Khan ; a ceotury and a half later came 
Tamerlane, who did not spoil it only because it was too poor 
to reward his nipacity. But as it recovered a little of ita 
prosperity, Baber, in 1524, plundered it and partially biirnt 
it But again it rose from its asbeB, and became a great 
city. The period of its gloiy was during the time of the 
Moguls, when it covered a space eighteen miles in circum- 
ference, and this Taat extent is atill strewn with the ruins of 
itti former gi'eatnesa. Huge mounds, like those which Lay- 
ard laid open at Nineveh, cover the mighty wreck of former 
eities. 

But though the modem city bears no comparison to the 
•ancient, atill it hae a political and commercial importance, 
It is the cajjital of tlie Punjaub, and a place of coromerca 
with Central Asia. The people are the finest race we have 
■een in India. They are not at all like the effeminate Ben- 
galees. They are -the Highlanders of India. Tiill and athle- 
tic, they seem born to be warriors. Their last great ruler, 
old Kunjeet Sing, was himself a soldier, and knew how to 
lead them to victory. Uniting policy with valor, he kept peace 
wi(i the English, against whom, his suocessors dashed them- 
Belves and were destroyed. All readei-s of Indian history will 
remember the Sikh war, and how desperate was the struggle 
before the Punjaub was subdued. But Euglisli prowess con- 
quered at last, and the very province that had fought so 
bravely became the most loyal part of the Indian empire. It 
was fortunate that at the breaking out of tlie mutiny the 
Governor of the Punjaub was Sir John Lawrence, who had 
a great ascendancy over the natives, and by his courage and 
prompt measures he succeeded not only in keeping them 
quiet, but in mustering here a eonsiderable force to restore 
English authority in the rest of India, The Punjaubees took 
part in the siege of Delhi. Erom that day they have been 
the most trusted of natives for their courage and their fidelity. 
They are chosen for police duty in the cities of India, and 
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three months later we were mucli pleased to recognize out 
old friends keeping guard and preserving order in the streets 
of Hong KoQg. 

Old Runjeet Sing is dead — and well dead, as I can tes- 
tify, having Been hia tomh, wliei-e liia four wivfis and seven 
concubines, that were burnt on his funeral pile, are buried 
■with him. His son too sleeps in a tomb near by, but only 
seven widowed women were saciiticed for him, and for a 
gi'andson only four I Thus there was a felling off in tiio 
glory of the old suttee, and then the light of these firoi 
went out altogether. These were the last widows burnt 
on the funeral pile, aad to-day the old Lion of the Pub- 
jaub is represented by his son Maharajah Chuteep Siu^;" 
of whose marriage we heard such a romantic story in Cairc^ 1 
and who now lives with his Christian wife in ChriBtiam Eng«' i 

We had now reached almost the frontier of India. Two 
hundred and fifty miles farther we sliould liave come to Feah- 
^wur, the last military post, on the bordur of Afghanistan, 
which no man crosses but at the peril of his life. We find 
how far North we have come by the race and the language 
of the people. PerEiaii begins to be mingled with Hiudon- 
tanee. In the streets of Lahore we meet not only tha 
stalwart Punjaubees, but the hill tribes, that have come ou6 
of the fastnesses of the Himalayas ; the men of Cabul — 
ghans and Beloochees— who have a striking resemblanoe to 
the Circassians, who crossed the Mediterranean with i 
their pilgrimage to Mecca, the long dresses of ooarae, dirty .( 
flannel, looking not unlike the sheepskin robes of the wild 
mountaineers of the CancBiSns. 

One cannot be so near the border line of British India 
without having suggested the possibility of a Russian inva- I 
eion, the fear of which has been for the last twenty years | 
(since the Mutiny and since the Crimean War) the bugbear i 
of certain writers who are justly jealous of the integrity lA 
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the English Empire in the East. RuBsia, hue been steadilj 
pushing Eastward, and establishing her outposts m Central 
Asia. These gtadual advances, it is supposed, are all to the 
end of finalij passing through Afgliatiistan, and attacking 
the English power in India. The appearance of Russian 
soldiers in the passes of the Hindoo Koosh, it is taken for 
granted, will be the signal for a general insuiTection in 
India ; the country will bo in a state of revolution ; and at 
the end of a struggle in which Russians and Hindoos will 
£ght together against the English, the British power will 

• liave departed never to return. Or even should the Russians 
be held back from actual invasion, their approach in a threat- 
ening attitude would be such a menace to the Indian 
Empire, as would compel England to remain passive, while 
Suasia carried out her designs in Europe by taking possea- 
flion of Constantinople, ' 

This is a terrible prospect, and no one can say that it is 
impossible that all this should yet eome to pass. India has 
been invaded again and again from the time of Alexander 
the Great. Even the mighty wall of the Himalayas has not 

' proved an effectual barrier against invasion. Genghis Khan 
and Tamerlane, with their Tartar hordes, crossed the moun- 
tains and swept over the plains of Northern India. A King 

'. of Persia captui'ed Delhi, and put out the eyes of the Great 
Mogul, and carried off the Peacock Throne of Aurungzebe. 

I Wliat has been, may be ; what Persia has done, Russia may 



But while no one can say that it ia impossible, all can see 
Uiat the difficulties are enormous. The distance to be tra- 
TerBed, the deserts and the mountains to bo crossed, are so 
many obstacles sat up by nature itself. An army from the 
Caspian Sea must mai'ch thousands of miles over great des- 
erts, where even a small caravan can hardly subsist, and tlien 
only by caiTying both food to eat and water to drink, Many 
buried by the sands of the desert. What then 
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must be the difScultj of passing el whole aruij over such a ' 
distance and such a desei-t, with food for jueu and horsey 
and carrying gnus and all the muuitious of war I Five years 
agO) E-ussia atteuipteil a campaign against Kliiva, and sunt oul 
three separate expeditions, one of which was forced to turn 
hack, not by hostile armies, but by the natural obstacles in 
its path, while the main column, under Gen. Kaufman, came 
very near succumbing to heat and thirst before reaching ita 
destination. But if the deserts are crossed, then the army 
is at the foot of the loftiest mountains on the globe, in tbs 
passes of which it may have to fight against savage enemies. 
It is assumed that Kussiii will have the auppoi-t of Afghim.- 
istau, which will give them free access to the country, and 
aid them iii tlieir march on ludia ; though how a govern- 
ment and people, which are fanatically Miissulinan, should i 
aid Russia, which ia Eurojie is the bittei'est enemy of Tur- 
key, the great Mohammedan power, ia a point which these- 1 
alarmists seem not to consider. 

But suppose all difficulties vanquifihed — the deserts crossed i 
and the mountains scaled, and the Kussians descending the 1 
paasea of the Himalayas — what an army must they meet nk A 
ita foot ! Not a feeble race, like that which fled before Nadir ( 
Shah or Tamerlane. With the railways travelling all India, 
almost the whole Anglo-Indian army could be transported to- i 
the Punjaub in a few days, and ready to receive tl 
vaders. 

With these defences in tlie country itself, add another j 
supreme fact, that England is absolute master of the sea, and I 
that Russia has no means of approach except over the dosertiiJ 
and then>ountaius,anditwillbeseen that the difficulties in tha I 
way of a Ilnssian invasion render it practically jnipossible, a£ 4 
least for a long time to come. What may come to pi 
anotlier century, no man can foresee ; hut of this I feel well ] 
assured, that there will be no Eussian invasion within thM^ 
lifetime of this generation. 
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We had now reached the limit of our journey to the 
North, though we would have gladly gone farther. Dr. New- 
ton had spent the last summer in Cashmere, and told ua 
much of its beauty. We longed to cross the mountains, but 
it was too early in the year. The passes were still blocked 
up with snow. It would be months before we could make 
our way over into the Vale of Cashmere. And so, though 
we " lifted up our eyes unto the hills," we had to turn back 
from seeing the glory beyond. Might we not comfort our- 
selves by saying with Mohammed, as he looked down upon 
Damascus, " There is but one Paradise for man, and I will 
turn away my eyes from this, lest I lose that which is to 
come." 

And so we turned away our eyes from beholding Paradise. 
But we had seen enough. So we thought as on Saturday 
evening we rode out to the Shalamir gardens, where an em- 
peror had made a retreat, and laid out gardens with foun- 
tains, and every possible accompaniment of luxury and pride. 
All remains as he left it, but silent and deserted. Emperor 
and court are gone, and as we walked through the gardens, 
our own footfall on the marble pavement was the only sound 
that broke the stillness of the place. But the beauty is as 
great as ever under the clear, fall moon, which, as ^'e rede 
back, recalled the lines of Scott on Melrose : 

** And home returning, sooth decliiie, 
Was ever scene so sad and fair ? ** 



CHAPTEE XV. 



A WEEK IN THE HIMALAYAS. I 

Ever since ve landed in India, tnj chief desire has been to 
Bee the Himalayas. I had seen Moot Blanc, the highest 
mountain in Europe, and nuw wished to look upon the high- ' 
est monntaina in Asia, or the world. To reach them we had 
travelled iieai'ly fifteen hundred miles. We had already had 
a distaat view of them at night, lighted up by firea blazing 
along their Bides; but to come into their presence one must 
leave the railway and cross the country some forty miles. 

We left Lahore Monday morning, and at noon were 
Lodiaua, a place with aoci-ed missionary associations ; which "i 
we left at midnight, and in the morning reached Sahaiunpnr, : 
where also is one of our Presbyterian missions. Rev, Mr. I 
Calderwood met us at the station, and made iis welcome to 4 
his home, and aped us on our way to the Hills. 

Sabaranpnr is forty-two miles distaut from Dehra Doon^ 1 
the beautiful valley which lies at the foot of the Himalajaa, f 
A mail wagon runs daily, but as it suited our conveuie 
better, ws chartered a vehicle not unlike an omnibus, and I 
which the natives, improving on the English, call aa omni 
hu/cuB. It is a long covered gharri, that looks more like e 
prison van than anything <ilse to which 1 cau compare it^ I 
and reminded me of the Black Maria that halts before the | 
Tombs in New York to convey prisoners to Elackwell'a | 
Island. There are only two scats running lengthwise 
they are made to lie down upon in case of necessity. Mucli I 
of the travelling is at night, and " old Indians," who are uaed \ 
to the ways of the country, wiU spread theit "reaaia" and \ 
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ileep soiiadlj over all the joltingB of the road. But we could 
Bleep about as well inside of a bass drum. Bo we gave up 
the idea of repose, and preferred to travel bj day to see the 
coyntry, for wliich this sort of conveyance is very well con- 
trived. The canvas top keeps off the sun, while the latticed 
slides (which are regular green blinds), drawn back, give a 
fine view of the country as we go rolling over the road. Our 
oLarioteer, excited by the promise of a liberal backsheesh if 
he should get us into Dehra Doou befoi-e nightfall, drove at 
full speed. Every five or six miles the blast of his horn told 
those at the next stage that somebody was coming, and that 
a relay of fresh horses must be ready. As we approached 
the hiUs he put on an extra horse, and then ttro, so that we 
were driving four-in-hand. Then aa the hills grew 8tee])er, 
lie took two mules, with a horse in front as a leader, mouuted 
by a postilion, who, with his white dross and turbaned head, 
made a very picturesque appearance. How gallantly he rode ! 
He struck hia heels into the spirited little pony and set him 
into a gallop, which the mules could but follow, and so we 
went tearing up hill and down dale at a furious rate ; while 
the coachman blew his horn louder still to warn common folks 
to get out of the way, and the natives drew to the roadside, 
wondering what great man it was who thus dashed by. 

Eut horses and mules were not enough to sustain such a 
load of dignity, and at the last stage the driver took a pair 
of the beautiful white hump-backed oxen of the counti^, 
which drew us to the top of the pass. The hills which we 
thus cross are known a^ the Sewalic range. The top once 
attained, two horses were quite enough to take us down, and 
we descended rapidly. And now rose before ua a vision of 
1)eanty such as we had not seen in all India. The vale ( f 
J)ehra Doon is enclosed between two walls of mountains — the 
Bewalio range on one side, and the first range of the Hima- 
layas on the other. It is fifteen miles wide, and about sixty 
miles long, extending from the Jumna to tho Gauges. Thus 
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it lies between two motuitauia aud two rivers, and has a tent*' j 
peraLure and a mdisture which keep it in perpetual greeiuJ 
Nothing can be more graceful than the tall feathery bambooa, j 
■which here grow to a great height. Here are fine specimeM. j 
of the peepul tree — the sacred tree of India, massive 
English oak — and groves of mangoes. Everything seenu to-- J 
grow here — tea, coffee, tobacco, cinuanion, cloves. The ap>;<r 
pearance of this rich valley, thus covered with groves aiid>g 
gardens, to us coming from the burnt plains of India, was lik«>J 
that of a gordea of Paradise. Riding on through this 
of foliage, we rattled into the town, but were not obliged to. j 
"find our warmest welcome at an inn." Kev. Mr. Hemuu 1 
had kindly invited us to accept his hospitality, and so we i 
inquired for " llerron-saliib," and were driven along a smooth 
road, embowered in bamboos, to the Missionary Compound, 
where a large building has been erected for a Female Semi-- 
nary, chiefly by the labors of Messrs. Woodaide and HerroD,^! 
the latter of whom is in charge of the instifulion, one of th« i 
most complete in India. Here we were most cordially I 
received, aod found how welcome, in the farthest part of tha I 
world, is the atmosphere of an American home. 

But once in presence of the great mounlains, we war 
patient to climb the first range, to get a view of the snows. J 
Mr. Herron offered to keep us company. Wo rose at fouc J 
the next morning, while the stars were still shining, and sefr I 
out, but could ride only five miles in a carriage, when w 
came to tlie foot of the hills, and were obliged to take to tl» J 
saddle. Our "syces" had led three horses alongside, whid)' I 
we mounted just as the starlight faded, and the gray light I 
of day began to show over the monntHin-tops, while oo* I 
attendants, ligbt of foot, kept by our side iu case their ser- 
vices were needed. 

And now we begin the aaoent, turning hither and thither^ 
as the road winds along the sides of the mountain. Th» I 
slope of the Himalayas is not a smooth and even one, rising j 
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mtiy through an unbroken forest. The iiiouutaia side liua 
Ben torn by the storms of thousands of years. In the 
jpring, when tlie snows melt and tlie raina come, every ttir- 
le rocky bed is uow bare, becomes a foaming Hood, 
ishing down the hilla, and tearing its way through the low- 
Uids, till lost in the Juntu& or the Ganges. Thus the 
mountain is broken into iDnuinerafale spurs and lidges tliat 
shoot out into the valley. WJiere the scanty herbage can 
gather like moss on the rocks, there ia grazing for slioop and 
goats and cattle ; and these upland pastures, like tho^e of 
the Alps or the Tyrol, are musical with the tinkling of bells. 
High lip on the mountains they are dark with pines ; while 
iner ranges of the Himalayas the mighty uedai-s 
lake like Lehauon." 
f One can imagine how lovely must be tlie Vale of Dehra 
m, with its mass of verdure, set in the midat of such 
;ed mountains. Although we were climbing upward, we 
Bonid but stop, as wo cauiu to turning points iit the road, to 
Uook back into the valley. Sometimes u prujecting ledge of 
nek oflered a fine point of view, on which we reined up our 
r an old oak, bending its gnarled limbii over ob, 
l^nade a frame to tlie picture, through wliich we looked down 
bito the fairest of Indian valea, nnlesa it be the Tale of 
From such a point the landscape seemed to com- 
ic every element of beauty — plains, aiid woods, and streams 
^d mountains. Across the valley rises the long sen-ated ridgo 
tf the Sewalic range. Within this space is enclosed a gi-cat 
Variety of surface^undulatiug in iiilj and valley, with green 
peadows, and villages, and gardens, while here and there, 
^uong the hanks of the streams, whose beds are now dry, axe 
fbelta of virgin forest. 
' The industry of the people, which turns every foot of soil 

to account, ia shown by the way in which the spurs of the 

I mountains are terraced to admit of cultivation. Wherever 

^^^Kliere is an aore of level gi'ouiid, there is a jiatch of green, 



for the whoat fields 
of but a few lods ar 
of the IliuiatayoB a 
eiiles of the Atps as 



.re just springing up; and even e] 
[ilaiitail with potatoes. Thus the 
i belted with linos of green, like t 
one descends into Italy. The -» 



especiallj beautiful at this morning hour 

causing the dews to lift from the valley, while here and therSg 
& cnii of smoke, rising through the mist, marks the plac 
hnman habitation. 

But we niuHt prick up our horses, for the sun is up, 
wo are not yet at the top. It is a good ride of two hoai 
(we took three) to the ridge on -which are bnilt the tWi 
" liill stations " of Musaoorie and Landour — which a 
resortH of the English during the f 
"stfttiona" do not deeerve the n 
merely straggling Alpine villages. 
Alps is there such a cluster of hoi 
in audi a spot. Ther'e ia no " site 
place for a " main street." One i: 



Indeed nowhei'e i 
ises at such a height, i 
' for a regular village, s 

niight as well thbk ( 



" laying out " a village along tlie sjdne of a sharp-backed 
whale, as on thia narrow U]ountaJn ridge. Thei-e is hardly^ 
acre of Itvel ground, only the jagged ends of hills, or poinf^ 
of rocks, from which the torrents have swept away the eart 
on either side, leaving only the bare suj'face. Yet o 
points and edges — wherever there is a ahelf of rock to fiut 
nish a foundation, the English have built their pi-etty bnugt 
lows, which thus perched in air, 7,500 feet high, look lili 
mountain eyries, and might be the home of the eagles tba 
we see sailing over the valley below. From such a hBiglu 
do they look over the very top of the Sewalic i-ange to ti 
great plains of India. 

But we did not atop at this mountain to look bw 
Dashing through the little straggling bazaar of Landour, i 
spurred onto the highest poijit, " Lai Tiba"; fs'oin whidkfl 
we hoj>ed for the gi*eat view of " the snows." We reacho^J 
the spot at niue o'clock, but as yet we saw '' ouly in part." 
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visdon was to come three days later. Away to the 
fTorth and East the hoiizon was filled with mounmiiis, whoso 
pmmits the foot of miui had never trod, but the intervening 
^stance was covered with clouds, out of which rose tha 
lowy domes, like ialaucla in a sea. 

y first impresBion of the Himalayas was one of disap- 
ointment, partly hecaiise we " cowld not come nigh unto " 
Ve saw their suniinitB, but at such a distance that 
»ey did not look so high as Mont Blanc, where we coiild 
■en to his feet " in the Vale of Ohamouni. But the 
malayas were ueventy miles off,* filling the whole horizon. 
vdid they lise up in one mighty chain, like the Cordilleraa 
t Mexico, standing like a wall of rock and snow against the 
; but seemed rather a sea of mountains, boundless and 
[owy, rising range on range, one overtopping the other, 
|pd rolling away to the heart of Asia ; or, to change the 
!, the mountains appeared as an ice continent, like that 
t the Polar regions, tossed up here and there into liigher 
i still higher summits, but around which, stretching away 
to infinity, was the wild and interminable sen. 
t Thus the view, tiiough different from what I expected, 
8 very grand, and tliough we had not yet the full, clear 
>n, yet the sight was sublime and awful, perhaps even 
) from the purtial obscurity, as great clouds came 
Uing along the snowy heights, aa if the heavenly host uj>- 
e at the coming of tlie day, and were moving rauk oil 
k along the shining battlements. 
We had hoped by waiting a few hours to get an unob- 
structed view, but the clouds seemed to gather rather than 
disjierse, warning us to hasten 



[a given as nn average distaitce in on air lias, 
peak, Boonderpiincli (Monkey's Tail), is forty-five miles 
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A nUNTEK S H0T7SB. 



In going u]> tlii mountain, C Lad kept along witli u 

on horseback, but tbe long riile to one not used to the aaddls J 
bad fatigued lier so that on the return sbe was glad to bo 
Mr. Herron's offer of a dandi, a. cliair boi'ue by two i 
which two others accompanied as i-elaya, while we, mou: 
as before, followed as outriders. Tbua mustering o 
force, we began to descend tbe mountain. 

A mile or so from tbe top we turned a»ide at the honss d 
a gentleman who was a famous hunter, and who had a li 
collection of living birds, pheasants and manauls, while t 
veranda was covered with tiger and leopard skina. He ■« 
absent, but hia wife (who has tbe spirit and courage c 
huntress, and bad often brought down a deer with her 
hand) was there, and bade us welcome. She showed ua 
birds, both living and stuffed, the number of which i 
her house look like an ornithological museuui. To our iuq 
she said, "The woods were full of game. Two deer had b 
shot the evening before." 

We asked about higher game. She said that tigers ■« 
not common up on the mountain as in the valley. She ht^ 
two enormous skins, but " the brutes " her husband had shoi 
over in Nepaul. But leopards seemed to be her special pete{« 
When I asked, " Have you many leopards about here P " Bits'] 
laugiied as she answered, " I should think so." She o 
saw tliem just across a ravine a few rods in front of Lrt! 
house, chasing goats or sheep. " It was great fun." 
late they bad become rather troublenome in killing dogs 
And so they bad been obliged to set traps for them, 
fi-araed a kind of cage, with two compartments, in 
which they tied a dog, whose yelping.s at night attracted tlu 
leopard, who, creeping round and round, to get at his preKl 
at length dashed in to seize the poor creature, but found b 
between them, while the trap closed upon him, and & 
pard was a prisoner. In this way they had caught four t 
lust summer. Then this Highland lady ciinie out from l 
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B, antl witli a lifle [lut an end to tl.e leopard's caceer in 
levouriug dogs, Tbe number of skius on the verauda told 
£ their skill and aul^cesa. 

Pm'Biiing my inquiry into tlio character of her neighboi-s, 
I asked, " Have you any snakes about here ? " " Oh no," 
she replied carelessly ; " that ia to say not many. The 
cobras do not come up so high on tho mountain. But there 
is a serpent in the wooda, a kind of python, but he is a 
large, lazy creature, that doean't do any mischief. Une day 
that my husband wua out with his gun, ha shot one that was 
eighteen feet long. It was as big around a8 a log of wood, 
so that when I came up I sat down and took my tiffin upon 
it." 

While listening to these tales, the clouda had been gather- 
ing, and now they were piled in dark masses all around the 
horizon. The lightning flHshed, and we could hear the 
heavy thongh distant peiUs of thunder. Piesently the big 
drops began to full. There was no time to be lost. We 
could see that tlie rain was pouiing in the valley, ^hile 
heavy peals came nearer and nearer, reverberating in the 
hollows of the mountains. It was a grand spectacle of 
Nature, that of a storm in the Himalayas. Thundor iu front 
of us, thunder lo the right of ua, thunder to the left of ua ! I 
uever had a more exciting i-ide, except one liku it iu the 
Eocky Mountains four yeiira before. At our urgent ri'ijueot. 
Ml'. Herron spiiri'ed ahead, and galloped at full speed down 

llie mountain. 1 caiue more slowly with C- in tho ilaiidi. 

Sut we did not lose time, and after au hour's chase, in which 
ve seemed to be running the gauntlet of the storm, '' dodg- 
ing the rain," we were not a little rslieved, just as the 
acuttered drojis began to fall thicker and faster, to come into 

e yard of the hotel at Eajpoie, 

The brave fellows who had brought the dandi deserved a. 

ward, although Mr. Herron said they weie his servants. I 

Lnted to give thuin a rupee each, hut he would not hear of 
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TIOEBS IN THE VALLEY. 



It, and when I inBisted on giving at lea»t a couple of r 

for tbe four, which would be twenty-five cents a piece, tbA4 

poor fellows were bo overcome with my generosity that tbt^V 

bowed almoBt to the grounil in acknowledgment, and i 

off liuggidg each other with delight ut th« small fortai>#l 

wbicli hud fallen to them. 

At Kxjpore the carriage was wailing for us, and under bw^ 
cover from the I'aiu, we rode back, talking of tbe incident^ 
of the day ; aud when we got home and Btr^tched o 
before the blazing tire, the subject was renewed. I h&Te%l 
boy's fondness fbr stories of wild beasts, and listened witb I 
UHger iutereHt to all my host had to tell. It was hard ta J 
realize that there were such creatures in such a lovely spoL.J 
" Do you really mean to say," I asked, " that there ara ■ 
tigers here in this valley ? " " Yes," he answered, " within M 
five niilea of where you are sitting now." Ke had seen OIi» \ 
hiniseif, and sliuwed us the very spot that morning a 
rode out to the Lilltt, when he pointed to a ravine by the J 
roiulnide, and auid : " As I was riding along this road one 1 
day with a lady, a magnificent Bengal tiger name up out 
that ravine, a few rods in front of us, aud walked slowly ] 
acroHH the road. He turned to look at us, and Wd 
greatly relieved when, after taking a cool survey, be movflt ^ 
off into the jungle." 

But leopards are still more common and familiar. They J 
have been in this very dooryard, and on this veranda. Ootf f 
HUmnier evening two years ago, said Mi[« P., I wan sitting o. 
tlie gravelled walk to enjoy the cool air, when an enormous I 
creature brushed past but a step in front between us and the J 
house. At first we thought in the gloaming it might be a 1 
dog of very unusual sbe, but as it glided past, and came into -J 
tlie light of some cottages beyond, we perceived that it was a 1 
very dilTerout boast. At another time a leopard crossed the 1 
vei'auda at night, and brushed over the face of a native womaa 1 
■looping with her child in her arma. It was well the beast 
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VBS not hungry, or lie vould have Biia,tched the chihl, an they 
often do when playing in front of native hoitses, und carritd 
it off into the jungle. 

1 But we will rost to-night in sweet security in tliia iiiisslon- 
y liomR, withont fear of wild be-iats or tliuiider storms. Tiie 
louds broke away at sucstit, leaving a lich " after-glow " up- 
1 the mountains. It was the clear shining after the rain. 
ffnat then 1 heai-d the voices of the native children in the 
japelj singing theii- hymns, and with these sweet suggestions 
^llome oad heaven, "I will lay me down in peace and sleep, 
C thou Lord only makest me dwell in safety." 



t We hart had a glim^ise of the Himalayas, but the glimpso 
Ib ua eager to get the full " beatific viaion " : so, altef 
I day, we determined to try again, going up in the 

afternoon, and spending th« night, so aa to have a double 
3 of seeing the snows — both at sunset and at sunrise. 

This time we had also the company of Blr. "Woodsidfi, beside 

whom I rode on horseback ; wliile Mr. Herron gave his escort 



from B. drnidi to a jaJinpaii, 
J in tbat it is more spftoioiia, 
lead of two. Tims iHOUiit- 
< shoulders. She suid the 
it that the men had a habit, 
us point, turning a rock, or 



to C , who was "promoted 

which ditfera from the former o 

and is cariied by four bearers i 

ed she was borne aloft on me 

motion was not unpleasant, ex( 

when they came to some dange 

on the edge of a [irecipioe, of changing bearcra, 

round the bamboo pole from one shoulder to another, which 

made her a little giddy, as she was toGsed about at such a 

height, from which she could look down a gorge hundreds of 

feet deep. However, she tukes all daugors very lightly, and 

was enraptured with the wildness and strangeoess of the 

scene — to find herself, an American girl, thus being trana- 

pwted over the mountains of Asia. 

So we took U]i our line of march for the hills, and soon 
^^^■btind our pulses beating fa.ster. Why is it tkat we foci such 
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exbilaration in clirabiug nioiuitaiiis? Is it something u 
air, thut quickens the blood, and reacts upon the brain? Or 
ia it the Bensation of rising into a higher atmosphere, of "go- j 
ing up into heaven? " So it seemed that afternoon, as wb fl 
*' left the earth " behind us, and went up steadily into the I 

I found that the Bimalayas grew upon acquaintance. Th^ I 
looked more grand the second time than the first. The land- 1 
BCape was changed by the westering sun, which cast ne* J 
tights and shadows across the valley, and into the wooded 
bosom of the hills. To these natural beauties my companion 
added the charm of historical associations. Few placi 
India have more interest to the scholar. The Sewalic i 
was almost the cradle of the Biahminica! religion. Sewali 
or Sivalic, oh it might be written, means literally the hillH I 
of Shiva, or the hills of the gods, where their woi'shipperB.I 
built their shrines and worshipped long before Christ i 
born in Bethlehem. The same ridge is a mine to the natural'.'l 
ist. It is fill! of fossils, the bones of animals that beloi 
to some earlier geological epoch. The valley has had a part'-l 
in the recent liistory of India. Here the Goovkaa — one o£ \ 
the hill tribes, whic)i stood out longest agaiubt Iho English — 
fought their last battle. It was on yonder wooded heighi-l 
which juts out like a promontory into the plain, wher 
ruin of an old foi't marks the destruction of their power. To- I 
day the Goorkoa, like the Fiinjaubees, are among tl 
loyal defenders of English rule. 

At present Uie attraction of this valley for " old Indians " m 
is not BO muck in its historicAl or scientiiic associations, as < 
tlie field which it givea to the hunter, Tliia belt of country, 
running about a hundred miles along the foot of the Him- 
alayas, ts composed of forest and jungle, and is a favorite J 
habitat of wild beasts — -tigers and leopards and wild elfr.] 
phants. It was in this belt, called the Terai, though furtlier 1 
to the East, in Nepaul, that the Prince of WaUa a few 
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' Ireeks later made liia great tiger-liunting oxpedltioa. He 

might perhaps Jiave found aa good sport in the valley right 

nndisr out' eyes. " Do yoii see that atrip of woods yonder f " 
I Bftid Mr. Woodside, pointing to one four or five miles dia- 

tont. " That is full of wild elopiiauts." An Indian Rajah 
I came here a year or two since for a grand hunt, and in two 
\ days captured twenty-four. Tliia ia done by the help of tame 

elephants who are trained for the purpose. A large tract of 
F forest is enclosed, and then by beating the woods, the herd 
3 driven towards a corner, and when once penned, the tame 
' elephants go in among them, and by tender caresshig engage 
k their attention, till the coolies slip under the huge beasts 
. and tie their feet with ropea to the trees. This done, they 

can be left till subdued by hunger, when they are easily tamed 

for the service of man. 

These creatures still have the range of the forests. In 

riding through the woods one may often hear the breaking 
• of trees, as wild elnphants crash through tiie dense thicket. 
, I had supposed that all kinds of wild beasts were very much 
I reduced in India under English rule. The hiinters say they 
□ much so as to destroy the sport. But my companion 
' thinks not, for two reasons : the government lias made 
f lltringent laws against the destruction of forests ; and since 

the mutiny the natives are not allowed to carry fire-arms. 
We might have startled a leopard anywhere on tlie moun- 
' tain side. A young Scotchman wiiom we met with his rifle 

on his shoulder, said he had shot two a fortnight ago, 

but that there was a vei-y big one about, which he had seen 
' several times, but could never get a shot at, but he hoped to 
f Isring him down before long. 

With Buch chat as this we trotted up the mountain road, 
lU we came to where it divides, where, leaving Mr, Ilerron 

and C to go on straight to Landour, we turned to the 

I left to make a flying visit to the other hill station of Mub- 

SOorie. As we rode along, Mr. Woodside pointed out to me 
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ADyENTORES IN THE MOUNTAINS. 



the spot where, a few woeka before, hia horse had backed off j 
a precipice, and been dashed to pieces. Fortunately he wi 
not on his back (he had alighted to make a call), or th 
Lorse and his rider might have gone over together. Ah we 
wound lip the road he recalled another incident, which 
occurred several years ago: "I had been to attend an 
evening recejJtion at the Young Ladies' school {which wa J 
had just left), and about eleven o'clock mounted to ridS' I 
home. I had a white horse, and it was a bright moonlight I 
night, and as I rode np the hill, just us I turned a cor 
the road there (pointing to the spot) 1 saw a huge leopard' J 
crouoliiug in the attitude of jireparing to spring, I n 
in the Haddle (my friend is a mau of giant stature) and J 
shouted at the top of my voice, and the beaat, not knowinjj.J 
what atrange monster he had encountered, leaped ov 
bank and disappeared." 

"Tlie next day," he added, "I was telliug the atory toagett*. I 
tieman, who replied, ' You were very fortanate to escape so,* l" 
and tlien related an incident of his own, in wliich a leopard 1 
Bjiraug upon his horse, which the fright caused to give BudL.I 
a bound that the brute fell off, and tlie horse starting at J 
full speed, they escaped. But lie felt that the escape 
providential that he had thanks returned in the ciiurch t^ij 
next Sabbath for his deliverance from a sudden death." 

Thus listening to my companion's adventures, we rod«l 
along the ridge of Mussoorie to its highest point, which c 
mands a grand view of the Snowy Range. Here stands kfl 
convent, wliich educat«B hundreds of the daughters of Prob^J 
estaat Englishmen, as well as those of its own faith, 
the Catholic Church plants its outposts on the very crests a 
the mountains. 

At Landour is another Catholic institution (for boysjj 
called St. George's College, perhaps as a delicate flattery tQ.fl 
Englishmen in taking the name of their guardian saint, 
has a chime of hella, which at that height and that hoar J 
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K*trikeH the ear with Bingukr and touchirg effect. It ciay 
f irell stir up our Protestant fi'ienda, both to admire sud to 
imitate, as it furuiabes a new proof of the omnipresence of 
ne, when the traveller finds its convents, and hearB tlie 
I uchinie of its vesper bells, on the heights ami amid the valleys 
l-ef the Himalayas. 

Bnt the sun was sinking, and it was four miles from Hus- 
[ iOOrie to Iiiindonr, where we wei'e to make our second 
I attempt to see the snows. Turning onr horses, we rode iit 
I fiill B]feed along the ridge of the mountain, and reached the 
r top of Lai Tiba before sunset, but only to be agitin dis- 
Kappointed. Northward and eastward the cloiids hung upon 



i part of the horizon wits 
■er tliB top of t!io Sewalio 
sun was sinking in a hank 
lin," but merelj cIoucIk of 
loke of a fuinace " from the 



r ibe great mountains. But if c 
I 'bidden, on the other we looked o 
where the red and fiery 
I of cloud— not " clouds full of rs 
r dost, tolling ujiward " like the 
I hot plains of India. In the foreground was the soft, green 
I valley of Dehra Doon, more beautiful from the pontrast with 
[ tLe burning plains beyond. It was a peaceful landscape, as 
f the shadows of evening were gathering over it. From this 
B turned to watch the light as it crept up the sidcK of the 
I mountains. The panorama was constantly changing, and 
1- every instant took on some new feature of grandeur. As 
I ^ylight faded, another light flashed out beliind us, for the 
It is a custom of the people, who 
[ are herdsmen, to birm off the low biiish (as the Indians 
r burned over the prairies), that the grass may spring up frenh 
r ftnd green for thetr flocks and cattle ; and it was a fearful 
Spectacle, tliat of these great belts of fire running along the 
I mountain side, and hghting up the black gorges below. 

; our horses to the guides to he led down the decliv- 
ity, we walked down a narrow ]>ath in the rocks that led to 
Woodstock, a female seminary, built on a kiud of terrace 
ii&lf a mile below — a most picturesque spot (none the less 
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romantio because a tiger had once carried oS a man from 'Ac I 
foot of the ravine a few rods below the house), and there, | 
around a cheerful table, and before a roariug 6re, forgot the 
fatiguts of the day, and ho]>ed for suiLKhiue o 

It was not yet daylight when we awoke. Tlie stars were , 
Hhining when we came out on the terrace, and the waning | 
moon still hung its creaceiit overhead. A faint light began 
to glimmer in the east. We were quickly niufiled up (for it I 
was cold) and climbing up the steoppath to Lai Tiba, hoping. 
yet trembling. I was Roon out of breath, and had more thair J 
oncu to sit down on the rocks to recover niynelf. But i 
niouient I would rise aad rush on again, so eager was I with. 4 
hope, and yet so fearful of disappointment. One more poll I 
and we were on the top, and behold the glory of God spread I 
abroad upon the mountains I Our perseverance was rewarded i 
at last. There were the Himalayas — the great mountains ofj 
India, of Asia, of the globe. The snowy range 
view for more than a hundred miles. The sun had not yet] 
risen, but his golden liinb now touched the east, and as Hha J 
groat round orb rose above the horizon, it seemed as if Godfl 
himself were coming to illumine the universe which h6 had'J 
created. One after aiiotber thedistant peakscaugbt theli^il 
upon their fields of snow, and sent it back as if they » 
the Bhining gates of the heavenly city. One could abiiosb I 
look up to them as Divine intelligences, and addi-ess Uiem in. J 
the lines of the old hymn : 

These g^orionB Titindi, how bright tliej sbine, 

Whonoe all their white array ? 
How oaraethey to Che happy seats 

or everlnating day ? 



But restraining our enthusiasm for the moment, let iiB look J 
at the conQguration of this Snowy Range, simply as a Study in 
goography. We are in pieaence of the highest mountains on i 
the globe. We are on the border of that table land of A 



"the boof of tiie world.'' 
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(" High Asia ") wliicL the Aralw in their poetical language 
call " The Roof of the WoiliL" Yonder pass leads over into 
Thibet. Tbe tiend of the moHntuins is from aoutheaat to 
northwest, almost helting the continent. Indeed, phyaical 
geographers trace it tnticli farther, following it down on one 
hand thi'ongh the Malayan Peninanla and on the other run- 
ning it through the Hindoo Kooah {or Caucasus) northwest 
to Mt. Ararat in Armenia j and across into Europe, through 
Turkey and Greece, to the Alps and the Pyrenees, forming 
■wliat the Arabs call " The Stony Girdle of the Earth." But 
the centre of that girdle, the clasp of that mighty zone, is here. 
It ia difficult to form an idea of the altitude of mountaius, 
■when we have no basis of comparison in those which are fa^ 
miliar. But nature here is on another scale than we have 
Been it before. In Europe Mont Blanc is " the monarch of 
mountains," but yonder peak, Nunda Davee, which shows 
above the horizoo at the distance of a hundred aud ten miles, 
is 25,600 feet high — that is, nearly two miles higher than 
Mont Blanc I There are others still higher— Kinchingauga 
and Dwalaghiri — but they are not in sight, as they are 
farther east in Nepaul. But from l^arjeeling, a hill station 
□lucb frequented in the summer months by residents of Cal- 
cutta, one may get an unobstructed view of Mount Everest, 
9,000 feet high, the loftiest summit on the globe. And hero 
before ns are a number of peaks, twenty-two, twenty-throe, 

, and twenty-four thousand feet high — higher than Chimborazo, 
or any peak of the Andes. 

Perhaps the Himalayas are less impressive than the Alpa 
Ml proportion, because the suow line is so much higher. In 

I Switzerland we reach the line of perpetual Know at 8,900 
t, so that the Jungfrau, which is less than 14,000 feet, 
1 a full mUe of snow covering her virgin breast. But here 
the traveller must ascend 18,000 feet, nearly two miles higherj 
befoi'e he comes to the line of perpetual snow. It is consid- 
ered a great achievement of the most daring Alpine climbera 
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to reach the top of the Jimgfrau or the Matterhorn, h\it liera 
many of the piwges are higher tlian the siimniit of either. 
Dr. Bellow, who accompaDied the exjjeditiou of Sir Douglas 
Forsyth three years eiuce to Yarkmid aud Kashgar, told ma 
they crossed pusseB 19,000 feet high, nearly 4,00U feet higher 
than Mont Blajic. Me said they did not need a guide, for 
that tiie path was marked hy hones of men and heasts that 
had perished by the way ; the bodies lying where they fell, 
for no beaut or bird hves at tliat far height, neither vulture 
Dor jackal, while the intense cold preserved the bodies from. 

But the Himalayas are not all heights, but heights and 
depths. The mountains are divided by valleys. Erom. 
where we stand the eye sweeps over the tops of nine or ten 
sepai-ate ranges, with valleya between, in wliieh are scattered 
huiidriids of villages. T be enterprising traveller may descend 
into these deep places of the earth, and niahe his toilsome 
way over one range after another, till he reaches the snows. 
But he will find it a Jourtesrt dayt' march. My companion 
had unce spent six weeks in a. missionary tour among these 
villages. 

Wilson, the author of " The Abode of Snow," * who spent 
months in travelling through the Inner Himalayas, from. 
Thibet to Cashmere, makes a comparison of these mounbdne . 
■with the Alps. There are some advantages to be claimed for 
the latter. Not only are they more accessible, but combine 
in a smaUer space more variety. Their sides are more gener- 
ally clothed with forests, which are mirrored in those beauti- 
ful sheets of water that give such a charm both to Swiss and 

• A very faBoinating' book, espeeially to Alpine tourists, or those 
fond of climbing mountaina The title, '' The Abode of Snow," is a 
tranalation of the word Himalaya. The writer ie a sou of the lata 
Dr. Wilson, of Bombay. Taking a new field, he has produced a 
story of travel and adventure, which will be apt to tempt others to 
follow him. 
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I scenery. But in tiie Hiraalayaa there ia hardly a 
Jake to be seen until one entera tlie Valo of Cuslimerc-. TUen 
the AlpH have mure of the human element, in the pictiireEqiie 
s villages. The traveller looks dowa from Bnow-coveied 
mountiiiins into Talleya with meaduwa and houses and the 
Bpires of churches. But in tlie Himalayas tlicre is not a sign 
of livilization, and hardly of hahitation. OceaBionally a vil- 
lage 01- a Buddhist monastery may stand o\it picturesquely 
a the top of a hill, but generally the mountains are given 
up to utter desolation, 

" But," HBja WilBOn, " when aU these admiBsions in favor of Swit- 

, iGTlau^l are made, the Himalayas atill remBia unsiiTpaaaed, aod even 

anapproaohed, ae regards all the wilder and grandpr featnrea of 

Uouiitaia acenecy. There ia nothing in the Alpa which con afford 

n a fi^at idea of the savage deBolation and appalling BobUinity of 

many of the Himalayan sooncs. NowhcFe have the facea of the 

rooks been bo Bcacced and riven by the nightly notion of frost and 

I the midday flooi^ from melting snow. In almost ever; valley we 

I Bee plttceH where whole peaks or sides of great mouotains have very 

reoently come shattering down." 

This constant action of the elements sometimes carves the 
sides of the mountains into castellated forms, like the canons 
, of the Yellowstone and the Colorado ; 

" Qigantio muinl precipices, bastions, towers, cuHtles, oitadela, 

' and apirea riae up thousands ol feet in height, mookbig in their im- 

menidt; and grandeur the pnny QUortH of hnman art ; while yet 

higher the domea of pure white snow and glittering spires of ice far 

BUrpoaa in perfection, aa well as ia immenBity, all the Moslem mas- 

tore improssive than the most fantastic or imposing 

e the vast spaces of untrodden snow, and the awful 

I flolitudea and silences of the upper air. No wonder that the 

I Hindoos made this inaccessible region the dwelling-place ol 

their gods. It is their Kylas, or Heaven. The peak of Bad- 

\ rinath, 34,000 feet high, ia the abode ofViahnu; and thai 
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of Kcdarnath, 33,000, is the abode of Shiva— two al 
doo Trinity.. Nunda Davee (the goddeBU Nundii) is the wife 
of 8hiva. Around tbeso suinmit« gathers the whole Hindoo 
mythology. Yonder, whore we see a alight hollow in the 
moiintaiuH, is Guugootree, where the Ganges tukes its risej 
Usuing from a great gtucier by a fissure, or icy cavern, wora 
underneath, called the Cow's Mouth. Fatther to the west is 
Jumuootree, the source of. the Juntna. Both these places 
are veiy sacred in the eyes of the Hindoos, and as near to 



them as any structure can be 
visited by hundreds of thoua 

Thus these snowy heights i 
and Calvary in one. Here i 
God gave the law, but wlie 
of which iwtue the sacred ri 
the water of life Sowing 



[)IHCL-(1, are shiiner 
.uds of pilgrims frc 



u all parts ' i 



re to the Hindoo Mount Sinai 

) not only the summit where 

■e God dwulla evermore, and out 

'era, which are like the rivers of 

t of the throne of God ; or like 

the blood of atoueinenb, to wash away the Bins of the world. 

But the associations of thia spot are not all of Hindooism 
find idolatry. True, we are in a wintry region, but there is . 
an Alpine tlower that gi'ows at the foot of the snows. Olose 
to Lai Ttba I obHerved a large tree of rhododendrons, in Aill 
bloom, although it was February, their scarlet blossoms con- 
trasting with the snow which had fallen on them the night 
before. But the fairest blossom on that Alpine height is & 
Ohristian church. Lai Tiba itself belongs to the Presbyte- 
rian mission, and adjoining it is the house of the missiona- 
ries. On the ridge is a miaaion church, built chiefly by tha 
indefatigable efforts of Mr. Woodside. It is a modest, yet 
tasteful building, standing on a point of rock, which is in. fnll 
view of the Snowy Range, and overlooks the whole mountain 
landscape. It was like a banner in the sky — that white 
church — standing on such a height, as if it were in the clouds, 
looking across at the mighty range beyond, and smiling at 
tlie eternal snows I 
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The hardest thing in going round the world, ia to break 
■iWa; from fiieuds. Not tlie friends wa have left in America, 
for those we msj hope to see agdin, hut the fiiende made 
along the way. One meets so mflny kind jieople, ami entei-a 
eo many hospitahle homes, thiit to part from them is an ever- 
renewing sorrow and regret. Wo have found many auch 
homes in India, but none in which we would linger more than 
in this lovely Vale of DeLra Doon. 

One attraction is tlie Girls' School, which we might almost 
call the missionary flower of India. The building, which 
would be a " Seminary " at home, stands iu the mldat of 
ftiuple grounds, where, in the iutervajs of study, the inmates 
can find healthful exercise. The pupils are mostly the 
d»ughtei-s of niitive ChristiaQS— converted Hindoos or ilo- 
hammedana. Some are orphans, or have been foi-aaken by 
their parents, and have thus fallen to the care of an institution 
which is more to them than tiieir natuial fathers and mothers. 
Many of these young girls had very sweet faces, and all wei-o 
as modest and well behaved as the girls I have seen in anr 
■imilar institution in our own country. Some are adopted by 
friends in Araerica^who engage to provide for their ediioation. 
"Wishing to have a part in tliia good work, we looked about 
the school till we picked out the veriest morsel of a cruature, 
as small as Dickens's Tiny Tim — but whose eyes were very 

bright, and her mind as active as her boily was frail, and C 

thereupon adopted her and paid down a himdred rupees for a 
year's board and teaching. She is by birth a Mohammedan, 
but will be trained up as a Christian. Slie is very winning in 
her ways ; and, dear me, when the little creature crept up 
into my lap, and looked nj) into my face with her great black 
eyes, it was such an appeal for love and protection as I could 
not resist ; and when she put her thin arms around my neck, 
I felt richer than if I had been encircled with one of those 
neoklacea of pearl, which the Rajahs were juat then thj owing 
wound the neck of the Pruice of Wales. 
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VISIT TO TDE TEA PI.AXTATI 



Our lost day was spent in & visit to the tea plantatioiuv 
Tlie culture of tea has been introduced into ludia within s 
few yeura, and [lortions of tbe country are found eo favorable 
that the tea is thought by many equal to that imported froiu 
China, Mr, Woodside took ua out in a carriage a few miles, 
when we left the road and crossed the fields on the hack of an 
elejihant, whioli is a better " coigne of vantage " than the 
back of a hoi'iie, as the rider is lifted uji higher into the aiTj 
and in passing under trees can stretoh out his band (as wp 
did) and pick blessoms and birds' uests from the branches; 
but there is a rolling motion a little too much hke " life on 
an ocean wave," and if it were not fur the glory of the thing 
I confess I shoidd rather have under me some steady old trot- 
ter, such as I have had at home, or even one of the little doa.- 
kuys with which we naed to amble about the stitafits of Coiro^ 
But there are times when one would prufer the elephant, as 
if he should chance to meet a tiger ! The beast we were 
riding this moruing was an old tiger hunter, that had often 
been out in the Jungle, and aa he mai'chcd off, seemed ae if ha . 
would like nothing better than to smell his old enemy. Ij 
deadly combat the tiger has the advantage in quickness of ! 
motion, and can spring upon the elephant's neck, but if the 
latter can get his trunk around him he is done for, for he ia 
instantly dashed to the ground, and trampled to death under 
the monster's feet. Wo had no occasion to test his coinage, 
though, if what we heard was true, he might have fouiid gaina 
not iiir oCF, for a native village through which we jiaaaed waa 
just then in terror because of a tiger who had lately come 
about and carried off several bullocks only a few days befoi-e, 
and they bad sent to Mi'. Bell, a tea planter wboiu we met 
later in the day, to come and shoot him. He told me ho 
would come willingly, but that the natives were of a. low 
caste, who had not the Hindoos' horror of touchuig such food, 
BJid devoured the half eaten builock. If, he said, they would 
Quiy let the carcass alone, the tiger always conies back, cad 
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^ lie would plant himaelfia some post of cbsei^atior, and with 
ft rifle which never failed would Boon relieve thein of their 
terrible Buemy, 

After an hour of this cross-country riding, our elephant 
drew up before the door of a large housi! ; a ladder was 
lirought, and we clambered down hia aidea. Just then we 
beard the sharp cracks of a gun, aud the planter came in. 
Baying that lie had been picking off moiikeya wliicli were a. 
little troublesome in his garden. This was Mr. Nelson, one 
of the largnst pUutera in the valley, with whom we had eii- 

I g^R^t^ ^ titike tiffin. He took ua over Ida plantation, which 

I u laid out OIL a grand scale, many acres being set in rowa 
with the tea plant, which in a BmaU shrub, about as large aa 

I K gooseberry bush, from whicli the leaves are carefully picked. 

I Xhe green tea is not a different plant from the black tea, btit 
only differently pi-eparod. From the plantation we were 

I taken to the roaating-house, where the tea lay upon the floor 
a great heaps, like heaps of grain ; aud where it is subjected 

, ■ to a variety of procesaea, to prepare it for use or for exporta- 

'■ tion. It is first " wilted " in large cojiper pans or ovens ; 

[■ then " rolled " on a table of atretched matting ; then slightly 

[ dried, and put back in the ovens ; then rolled again ; and 
■ finally subjected to a good " roasting," by which time every 
drop of moisture is got out of it, and it acquires the peculiar 
twist, or shrivelled look, so well known to dainty lovers of 
the cup which cheers but not inebriates. How perfect was 
le growing and the preparation appeared when we sat down 

I «tthe generous table, where we found the flavor as delicate as 

' that of any -we had ever sipped that came from the Flowery 

, Land. 

Leaving this kind and hospitable fiimily, we rode on to the 
plantation of Mr. Bell, who had the "engagement" to shoot 
the tiger. He is a brave Scot, very fond of sport, and had 
a room full of stuffed birds, which he was going to send off to 
Australia. Occasionally he had a shot at other game. Once 
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he Iiad brought down a leopard, aud, as ]ie said, llionght the 
beast was " deed," and went up to liira, ivhcn the bnite gava 
a spi'iiig, and tore open Ilia leg, which laid him up for two 
mondiB. But such beasts are reallj less dangerous than the 
cobras, which crawl among the rows of plants, and as the fields 
hands go among them barefoot, some fail victims every jear. 
But an Englishman is protected by his boots, and Air. BeU 
BtroUs about with his dog aud his gun, without the slightest 
sense of danger. . ' 

We had now accomplished our visit to the Himalayaa, and 
were to bid adieu to the mountaioa and the vnlleys. But 
how were we to get back to Suharanpur? There wa* the 
mail-wagon and the omJiibuckus. But these seemed very 
prosaic after .our mountain raptures. Mr. Herron sug- 
gested that we should ti-y dooleyi — long palanquins in which 
■we could lie down and sleep (perhaps), and thna be carried 
over the mountaius at night. As we wei-e eager for new 
experiences, of course we were ready for any n 
great bodies move slowly, and how great we wen 
realize wlienwe found what a force it took to move us. Mr. 
Heri'on sent for the chaudri — a kind of publia carrier whose 
office it ia to provide fnr Buch aervicee^and an engagement 
WBH formally entered into between the high contracting par- 
ties th^t for a certain sum he was to provide two dooleys and 
A Buffioient number of bearera, to carry ua over the moun- 
tains to Saharaupur, a distance of forty-two miles. This was 
duly signed and sealed, and the money paid on the Bpot, with 
promise of liberal backsheesh at the end if the agreement 
was satisfactorily performed. 

Thus authorized and empowered to enter into negotiatiouA 
with inferior parties, the chaudri sent forward a courier, or 
8a/rba/rah, to go ahead over the whole route a day in advance, 
and to secure the inlays, and thus prepare for our royal 
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This seemed veiy magnificent, but when our retinue filed 
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into tLe yard oo the evening of our departure, and dreM up 
before the veranda, we were almost ashamed to sue what a 
prodigioua ado it took to get ua two poor mortals out of the 
i^ley. Our escort was as followB : Each dooley had six 
betu^rs, or AoAars— four to carry it, and two to be ready as a 
reserve. Besides these twelve, there were two bahangiioal- 
Icu to carry our one trunk on a bamboo pole, making four- 
teen persons in all. Aa there were five stages (for one set 
of men could only go about eight miles), it took seventy 
men (hesideB the two high officials) to carry our aacred per- 
sons these forty-two miles 1 Of the reserve of four who 
walked beside us, two performed the function of toich-bear- 
era — no iinimporta,nt matter when traversing a forest bo full 
of wild beasts that the natives cannot be induced to cross it 
at night without lights kept burning. 

The torch was made simply by winding a piece of cloth 
' ftround the end of a stick, and jiouring oil upon it fi-om a 
' bottle carried for tlie ptirjiose (just the mode of the wise 
irgiita in the parable). Uur kind friends had put a mat' 
reSB in each dooley, with pillows and coverlet, so that if we 
could not quite go to bed, we could make ourselves comforta- 
ble for a night's journey. I took otF my boots, and wrapping 
my feet in the soft fur of the skin of the Himalayan goat, 
which I had purchased in the moiintHins, stretched myself 



and bade the cavalcade take up its march. They lighted 
their torches, and like the wise virgins, " took oil in their 
Teasels with their lamps," and set out on our night joiiruay. 
At first we wound our way through the streets of the town, 
through bazaars and past temples, tUl at last we emerged 
from all signs of human habitation, and were alone with the 
fbrests and the stars. 

When we were fairly in the woods, all the stories I had 
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heard of wild beasts came baok to me. For a week past t 
bad been listening to thrilling incidents, ntaay of which 
oeciirreJ in this very moiiutain jiasa. The Sewalic range ia i 
entirely uninhabited except along the loads, and is thos ( 
given up to wild beasts, and nowhere is one more likety-to 
meet an adventui-e. Tbat very morning, at breakfast, Mrs. , 
Wooilside had given me her ex]«rience, S 
crowding this pass at night, and as it came near the break of 
day she saw men nmuing, and heard the cry of " tiger," but I 
thought little of it, as the natives were apt to give ftdse 
alarmR ; but |ireaent!y the horaps began to rear and plunge, 
BO that the driver loosed them and let them go, uul juat thcOK. 
ehe heard a tremendous row, whieli neenied close to the wag-i 
on, where & conp)e of the brutes Lad come down to drink 
of ft brook by the roadside. Stie was so terrified that sbo < 
did not dare to look out, but shut at once the windows of 
the gharri. Presently some soldiers came up the jiasa witl» 
elephants, who went in jiui'snit, but the monstera had | 
retreated into the forest, 

That was some years ago, but such incidents may still h 
pen. Onlj a few weeks since Mr. Woodside was lidiBj^ I 
through the paes at night in the mail-wagon, and had: I 
dropped asleep, when his conipanioi), a Biitish officer, awokv^l 
him, telling him he had just seen a couple of tigers distinctly I 
in the uiuonliglit. 

O e w uld 8 ppoie ve were safe enough with more than A % 
do atl nda but the natives are very timid, and a. 1 
t B ro w 11 B them flying. A lady at Dehra, ihAtJ 
1 It fa ary, told us how she was once caniect f 

hi m th ad one or two otiier childi'en in dooley^ i 
wh n J t at h k of day a huge tiger walked out of 9 J 
w d a d a ght towards them, wlien the brave oooUev'l 

at o a dr ; jied h m and ran, leaving the mother and hee^ 
ol d(J en t th fa e. Fortunately she had prei 
mind to 1 ght a p of matting, and throw it out to the' i 
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brute, who either from that, or perhaps becausa he was too 
noble a beast to attack a woman, after eyeing them for soma 
moments, deliberately walked away. 

Such associations with the road we were travelling, gave 
an excitement to our night journey which was not the most 
composing to sleep. It is very well to sit by the fireside? 
and talk about tigers, but I do not know of anybody who 
would care to meet one in the woods, unless well armed and 
on an elephant's back. 

But what if a wild elephant should come out upon us? 
In general, I believe these are quiet and peaceable beasts, but 
they are subject to a kind of madness which makes them un- 
tamable. A " rogue elephaat " — one who has been tamed, 
and afterwards goes back to his savage state — is one of the 
most dangerous of wild beasts. When the Prince of Wales 
was hunting in the Terai with Sir Juug Bahadoor, an alarm 
was given that a rogue elephant was coming, and they pushed 
the Prince up into a tree as quickly as possible, for the monstei 
has no respect to majesty. Mrs. Woodside told me that they 
once had a servant who asked to go home to visit hi«; friends. 
On his way he lay down at the foot of a tree, and fell asleep, 
when a rogue elephant came along, and took him up like a 
kitten, and crushed him in an instant, and threw him on the 
roadside. 

The possibility of such an adventure was quite enough to 
keep our imagination in lively exercise. Our friends had 
told us that there was no danger with flaming torches, al- 
though we might perhaps hear a distant roar on the mouu- 
ti ins, or an elephant breaking through the trees. We listened 
intently. When the men were moving on in silence, we 
strained our ears to catch any sound that might break the 
stillness of the forest. If a branch fell from a tree, it might 
be an elephant coming through the wood. If we could not 
Bee, we imagined forms gliding in the darkness. Even the 
shadows cast by the starlight took the shapes that we dreaded 
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HubIi 1 there is a Btealtliy step over the fallen leaves. K(% 
it ia the wiiid whispering iu the trees. Tiius was it hU nigfatva 
long. If any wild beasts glared on ua out of the covert, t 
flaming torches kept them at a respectful distance, 
not hear tlie tramp of an elephant, the growl of a tiger, I 
even the cry of a jackal. 

But though we had not the excitement of an adventure 
the scene itself was wilil and weird enough, 
tirely alone, with more than a dozen men, with not one off-M 
whom we could exchange a single word, traveling a monorfl 
tain pass, with miles of forest and jungle sepai'ating lis fraiaj 
any habitation. Our attendants were men of powerful phy-J 
eique, whose swarthy limbs and strange feces looked i 
strange than ever by the torchliglit. Once in seven or e 
miles they set down their burden. We halted at a camp Gxi 
by the roadside, where a fresh relay was waiting. There o 
fourteen men weni swelled to twenty-eight. Then the col 
tain of my couch was gently drawn aside, a black head W4t 
thrust in, and a voice whispered in the softest of i 
" Sahib, backsheesh ! " Then the new beai-ers took up th^l 
load, and jogged on their way. 

I must say they did very well, 
pleasant. The dooley rested not t 
loag bamboo, three or four inches 
which two men braced themselvt 

moved forward with a swinging gait, a kind of dog troi 
which they accompanied with a low grunt, wiiii 
relieve them, and be a way of keejiing time. Their burdei 
did not tjitigiie them mucU — at least they did not groan undu 
the load, bnt tallced and laughed by the wa,y. Noi- wer 
luKuries forgotten. One of the men carried a hooka, i 
served for the whole party, being passed from moath i 
month, with which the men, when ofl' duty, refreshed t 
Helves with many a jmiT of the fragrant weed. 

Thus refreshed they kept up a steady giiit of about thr« 
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Diiles an hour through the night. At length the day began 
to break. As we approached the end of our journey the 
men pricked up speed, and I thought they would come in on 
a run. Glad were we to come in sight of Saharanpur. At 
ten o'clock we entered the Mission Compound, and drew up 
before the door of " Calderwood Padre," who, as he saw mo 
stretched out at full length, " like a warrior taking his rest," 
if not " with his martial cloak around him," yet with hia 
Scotch plaid shawl covering ^^ his manly breast/' declared 
that 1 was ^^ an old Indian I " 



CHAPTER XVL 

THE TRAOKDT OF CAWNPORE. 

The interest of Iiidia is not wholly in tlii^ far liiati rlc pact. J 
Within our own ticnea it has been the theatre of stirr 
events. In coming down from Cjiijer India, we passed 
the " dark and bloody ground " of the Mutiny — one of tlUM 
most tei-rible Btrugglea of modern times — a atiiiggle unvelievf 
by any of the amenities of civilized warfare. On the b 
of the Ganges sHuida a dull old city, of which Bayard Taylo 
onoe wrote : " (iawnpore is a pleatMint apot, though it con! 
tains nothing whatever to interest the traveller." That Vi 
true when ho saw it, twenty-four years ago. It waa then ff 
" Blee]>y " place. Everything had a quiet and peaceful loolt^ 
The river flowed peacefully along, and tlie pi-etty bungalowit I 
of the Euglisli residents on its banks seemed lilce so manj^jJ 
castles of indolence, as they stood enclosed in spacioul 
grounds, under the sliado of trees, whose leaves scaraelj^ 
stirred in the sultry air. But four years after that Ameri 
traveller had passed, that peaceful river ran with Christ 
blood, and that old Indian town witnessed scenes of crwelly 1 
worse tliau that of the Black Hole of Calcutta, committed by.l 
a monster more inhuman than Surajah Dowlah. The n 
ory of those scenes now gives a melancholy interest to tihen 
place, such as belongs to no other in India. 

It was midnight when we reached Cawupore (we had lef 
Saharanpur in the niomiJig), and we were utter atranger«.jfl 
but as wc stepped from the railway carriage, a stalwart Amn 
loan {Rev. Mr. Mansell of tlie Methodist Mission) came ti 
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and calling us by name, took us to his home, and " kindly 
entreated us," and the next morning rode about the city with 
us to show the sadly memorable places. 

The outbreak of the Mutiny in India in 1857, took its 
English rulers by surprise. They had held the country foi 
a hundred years, and thought they could hold it forever. So 
secure did they feel that they had reduced their army to a 
minimum. In the Russian war, regiment after regiment was 
called home to serve in the Crimea, till there were left not 
more than twenty thousand British troops in all India — an 
insignificant force to hold such a vast dependency ; and weak- 
ened still more by being scattered in small bodies over the 
country, with no means of rapid concentration. There was 
hardly a railroad in India. All movements of troops had to 
be made by long marches. Thus detached and helpless, the 
military power was really in the hands of the Sepoys, who 
garrisoned the towns, and whom the English had trained to be 
good soldiers, with no suspicion that their skill and discipline 
would ever be turned against themselves. 

This was the opportunity for smothered discontent to 
break out into open rebellion. There had long been among 
the people an uneasy and restless feeling, such as is the pre- 
cursor of revolution — a ground swell, which sometimes comes 
before as well as after a storm. It was just a hundred years 
since the battle of Plassey (fought June, 1757), which decid- 
ed the fate of India, and it was whispered that when the cen- 
tury was complete, the English yoke should be broken, and 
India should be free. The Crimean war had aroused a spirit 
of fanaticism among the Mohammedans, which extended 
across the whole of Asia, and fierce Moslems believed that if 
the English were but driven out, there might be a reconstruc- 
tion of the splendid old Mogul Empire. This was, therefore, 
a critical moment, in which the defenceless state of India 
offered a temptation to rebellion. Some there were (like the 
Lawrences — Sir John in the Punjaub, and Sir Henry in 
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Lncknow) wIwho eyes were opened to the danger, and ■« 
warned the govoriiment. But it ooidd »ot believe a rebellion-.^ 
was poaaible ; so that when the storm burst, it was lite t 
peal of thunder from a clear sky. 

Thus taken by surprise, aud olf their guard, the ] 
wei-e at a great disitdvautage. But they quickly rec 
themselves, and prepared for a desperate defence. In towsf 
whei-e the garrisons were chiefly of u&tive ti-oops, with onljt'J 
a small nuclous of Eugiiali officers and soldiers, the latter hit^'l 
no hope of safety, but to rally all on whom they could reljjT 
and retreat into the forts, and hold otit to tlie last. Such * 
quick movement saved Agra, where Sir WilUara Muir toldll 
me, he and hundreds of refugees 'with him, paRsed the whola<1 
time of the mutiny, shut up in the fort. The same prompt* J 
nesK saved Allahabad. But in Delhi, wliere the rising tOftklJ 
place a few days before, the alarm wna not taken qnickta 
enough ; the Sepoys rushed in, shooting down their oflicei'^ 
and made themselves masters of the fort and tlie city, whi^ 
was not retaken till months after, at the close of a long a 
teiTible siege. 

At Cawuiwre there was no fort. Sir Hugh Wbeeler, wIm 
was in command, had three or four thousand troops 
ane man in ten was an English soldier. The rest -vtet^ 
Sepoys, who caught the fever of disaffection, and marched a 
wiih horses and guns. Mustering the little remnant of h 
force, he threw up intvenebmeuts on the parade-ground, i 
wliieh he gathered some two hundred aud fifty men of dii 
eiit regiments. Adding to these "civilians" and nadVij 
siirvonts, aiid the sick in the hospital, there were aboul 
300 more, with 3.10 women and children. The latter, i 
course, added notliing to the strength of the gAriison, btn 
were a constant subject of care and anxiety. But with thi 
little force he defended liimself bravely for seven 
beating off every attack of the enemy. But he w 
condition to sustain a siege; Lis force was becoming rapiiU^l 
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e awanning aifliind him. In tLis ex- 



3i'tain when an English 



feliaf, ln} received a jiroposal t 



iirender, with the r 



, and chihlreu — should be allowed to 
^art in sufetj, and be [iroviddil with boats to take them 
a the Ganges to Alluliabad. Hu did not listen to these 
Bmooth promises without inward misgivings. He was Biispi- 
cioua of treachery ; but tlie case was deppei-ate, and Nana 
Sahib, who up to the time of the Mutiny had protested great 
friendship for the English, took a solenm oath that they should 
be protected. Thus tempted, they yielded to the fatal surren- 
der. 

Tho next morning, June 37th, those who were left of the 
littlb garrison marched out of their intrench men ta, and were 
(tscorted by the Sepoy army on their way to the boats. The 
women and children and wounded were mountt'd on elfi- 
phanta, and thus conveyed down to tho river. Witli eagev- 
ness they embarked on the boats that were to carry thcrei to 
a place of safety, and pushed off into the stream. At that 
moment a native officer who stood on tlie bank raised hia 
Bword, and a masked battery opened on the boats with gntps- 
shot. Instantly ensued a scene of dcsjuiir. Some of the 
boats Blink, others took fire, and men, women, and nhildren, 
were struggling in the water. The 3Iahratta horsemen 
pushed into the stream, and cut down the men who tiied to 
save themselves (only four stiong swimmers escaped), while 
the wouien and children were spared to a woiao fal«. All 
the men who were brought back to the shore were massacred 
on the spot, in the presence of tliis human tiger, who feasted 
his eyes with their blood ; and about two hundred women 
and children were taken back into the town as prisoners, in 
r wretchedness thaa before. They were kept in cl(se 
ifinement nearly three weeks in dreadful uncertainty of 
r fate, till the middle of July, when Ilavelojk was ap- 
COaching by forced marches; and fearful that his prey 
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ahould escape, N&db. Sahib gave ordere that they should 1 
put to death. No element of horror was wanting i 
fearful tragedy. Says one who saw the bodies the next daj^ ^ 
and whose wife and childi'ea were among those who per^ 1 

'' Tha poor ladiea were ordered to coine out, but neither threats J 
nor perBuasiona uviuld iiiducc thorn to do ho. They laid bold of ei 
other by doisona, ajid (ilung ao close that it was imposaibie to aapif I 
rate tbem, or drag them oat of the buildinir. The troopera tbei«-- j 
fore brought musketn, and after firing a great many ahota from, 
doors and windows, rushed iu with swords aod bityoneta. [One 
count iiaya that, as Hindoos shrink from the touch of blood, fivcfl 
Mohammedan bu-Uliera were sent in to complete the wor! 
of the bel[ileaa creiturea, in thoir agouy, fell down at the feet e(fl 
their mnrderera, clasped their legs, and begged in the n 
manner to spare their lireB, but to no purpose. The fearful dee 
WaH done most deliberately, and in the midat of the most drea 
shriekB and cries of the vietims. Prom a Httle before a 
caudlelight was oeuupied in oompleting the dreadfnl deed. Thtf| 
doors of the building were theu locked up for the night, and th* 
muiderera went to their homes. Next morning it was foond, c 
opening the doors, that some ten or tifteen women, with a few 
the children, had managed to escape from death by falling and hldi-V 
ing under the mnrdered bodies of their feUow- prisoners. A freabll 
order was therefore sent to murder them also ; but the aurriTOivJ 
not being able to bear the idea of being cut down, mshed out lab^I 
the compound, and seeing a well, threw themsBlvea into it withontf 
hesitation, thus putting a period to lives whioh it was impossible foe 
them to save. The dead bodies ot those murdered on the 
eTening were t^en ordered to be thrown into the same well, aajfl 
■jaUara' were employed to drag- them along like dogs." • 

The next day after the maaaacre, Havelock entered thft^ 
city, and officers and meu rushed to the prison houne, hope's 

■ " Norratiye of Mr. Shepherd,"- He owed hiJi escape to the faokd 
that before the surrender of the ganison he bad made an attemp^jj 
to pass through the rebel lines and carry word to Allahabad t 
ten the marob of troops to its relief, and had been taken and tbrowaTB 
into prison, and was there at the time of the massacre. 
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I :iug to be in time to save that untinppy company of English 
I TComen and children. Bnt what hon-ora met their sight I 
I M"ot one living reinaiued. The place showed treoes of the 
I late bntchery. The floors were co\fered with blood. " Upon 
rnUa ajid pillars were the marks of bullets, and of cuts 
I made by aword-strokea, not high ujt us if men had fonght 
r with men, bnt low down, and about the corners, where the 
I poor crouching victims had been cut to pieces." " Locke of 
silky Lair, torn shreds of dress, little children's shoca 
[i KQd playthings, were strewn around." 

The sight of these tilings drove the soldiers to madness. 

I "When they entered the chamel house, and read the writ- 

1 the walla [sentences of wretchedness and despair], 

land saw the still clotted blood, their grief, their rage, their 

I desire for vengeance, knew no bounds. Stalwart, beardetl 

Ffflen, the stern soldiei-B of the ranks, came out of that house 

I Jwrfectly unmanned, utterly tinable to repress their emo- 

Following the track of blood froui the ])rison to the 

■ '.well, they found the mangled remains of all that martyred aom- 

tpany. Thci-e the tender English mother had been cast with 

r«very indignity, and the cliild still living thrown down to die 

T^Upon ita mother's breast. Thus were they heaped together, 

Eilie dying and the dead, in one writhing, palpitating mass. 

Turning away from this ghastly siglit, tlie soldiers asked 

nly to meet face to face the perpetnitoi's of tliese horribla 

atrocitaes. But the Sepoys, cowardly as tliey wei'e crnel, 

PAed at the approach of the English. Tliose who were taken 

liad to suffer for the whole. " All the rebel Sepoys and 

roopers who were captured, wei-e collectively tried by a 

MJrumhettd oourt-martial, and hanged," But for anch a enma 

) cold-blooded murder of hdpless women and tliildi-en, 

fdeath wan not enough— it should be death accompanied by 

e and degrailation. Tlie craven wretches wei'e made to 

Belean away the clotted blood — a task jieculiarly odious to » 

I. Hindoo. Says General Neill : 
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" WheneTet a rebel is caught, he is immediatolj tried, and unlea 
he can prove a. defence, he is Beutsiicod to be haaged at 
the chief rebels, or ring-leadeiB. I make first clear up a oi 
tiou of the pool of blood, still two inches deep in the shed where tl 
fearful intirder and mntilatiou of womeu and children took plooe,^ 
To touch blood is moat abhorrent to the high-caste uatiTeg; theyj 
thiok by doing ao, they doom tbeir bouIs to peiditioD. Let thenf 
think HO. My object ist« inflict a fearful puniehment for a reioltio^fl 
cowardly, and barbarous deed, and to strike tenor into these rebelB>fl 

*^ The firet I caught wasa eubahdar, or natire ofHoer — a high-ct 
Brabmio, who tried to resist tny order to clean np tlie very blood hafl 
had helped to ahed ; bnt I made the provoBt-marshal do bie dotj, J^ 
and a few lashes made the miscreant accomplish his t&sk. 
done, be woe taken out and immediately banged, and after death,1 
buried in a ditch at the roadside. No one wbo has witnossed tha J 
scenes of mnrder, mutilation, and ma^aacre, can ever listen to 
word mere;, as applied to these Sends. 

''Among other wretcfaea drawn from their akuLking places, i 
the man who gave Nana Sahib's orders for the massacre. After thi»| 
man's identity bod been clearly Getablished, and bis complioi 
tecting the mataocre proved beyond all doubt, he was co 
upon hia knees, to cleanse up a portion of the blood yet scattered ovaf;H 
the fatal yard, and while yet foul from hia sickening task, hunglik 
a dog before the gratified soldiers, one of whom writes : ' The ool<J 
lector wbo gave the order for the murder of the poor ladiea, i 
taken prisoner day before yeaterday, and now hangs from 
of a tree about two hundred yards oS the roadside. ' " 

What became of Nana Sahib after the Mutiny, 
B mystery that probably will npver be solved. If hal 
lived he sought safety in flight. Many of the Mtitiniwraa 
took refuge in. the jungle. The Government kept up a hiintfl 
for him for years. Several times it was thought that he waa.B 
discovered. Only a year or two ago a man was arrested^ ' 
■who was said to he Nana Sahib, but it proved to be a 
mistaken identity. In going up from Delhi we rode 
same railway carriage with an old army surgeon, whose tes-J 
timony saved the life of the suspected man. Ke had lived-l 
in Cawnpore before the Mutiny, and knew Naua Soliib well^ I 
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Indeed tad been his physician, and gave me much informa- 
tion about the bloody Mahmtta chief. He said he was not 
I by Datui-e, as he became when he was put for- 
I ward as a leader iu a desperate enterprise, and surrounded 
I by men who urged him on to every crime. So long as he wa.i 
I Bnder the wholescme restraint of English powei', he w^as a 
I £ur npecimen of the " mild Hindoo," " as mild a mannered 
3 ever scuttled ship or cut a throat." Hia movement 
I "was as Boft aa that of a cat or a tiger. But like the tiger, 
'when once he tasted blood, it roused the wild beast in him, 
md he took a delight in killing. And so he who might have 
^ved quietly, and died in bis bed, with a reputation not worse 
tan that of olher Indian rulers, has left a name in history 
B the moat execi-able monster of modern times. It seems a 
iefeat of justice that he cannot be discovered and brought to 
me BcaSbld. But perhaps the judgmeut of God is more so 
f ere thun that of aiau. If he still lives, he has siilfercd a 
ind deaths in these twenty years. 
My informant told me of the puiiialinient that had come 
m many of these men of blood. Ketributioii followed hard 
P after their crimes. When the rebellion was subdued, it was 



The Jeadei-a were shot away 
only less guilty had a short 
In this work of meting out 
waa himself obliged to be an 
that of saving lives. 



tamped out without mercy, 
a guns. Others who wer 
d and a swift punishment. 
Btribution, this mild physicia 
tutrument. Thougli hi 

lad not of destroying them, after the Mutiny h( 
Kjinted a Commissioner in tlie district of Cawupoi'e, where 
) had lived, to try insurgents, with the power of life and 
, and with no appeal from his sentence ! It waa a 
[terrible responaibility, but ho could not shrink from it, and 
I' Iia had to execute many. Those especiidly who had been 
L guilty of acts of cruelty, could not ask for mercy which they 
I had never shown. Among those whom he captured was the 
r.E&tlve officer who had given the signal, by raising his sword, 
10 
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to the masked battery to fire on. the boats. He said, 
took hisi to that very spot, and hung him there ! " All thj 
sad history was in miud as we went down to tlie banks of 1A 
Ganges, where that foarfiil tragedy took place not tweun 
yeai-s before. The place still bears the name of the Slaughtd 
Ghat, in ineraory of that fearful deed. We imagined t 
scene that sHinmer'a morning, when the stream v 
with the bodies of women and children, and the ai 
with the shrieks of despair. With such bitter memories, H 
recalled the swift retribution, and rejoiced that si 
bad met with such a punishment. 

From the river we drove to " the well," but here notlkifl 
is paiufni but its memories. It is holy ground, which pion 
hands have decked with flowers, and consecrated a 
of martyrdom. Around it many acres have been laid out S 
a garden, with all manner of tropical plants, and well-kei 
paths winding between, along which the 
slowly and sadly, thinking of those who suffered so much jj 
life, and that now sleep peacefully beyond the reach of pal 
In the centre of the garden the place of the well is enoloa 
and over the sacred spot where the bodies of the dead 'v 
thrown, stands a Ggure in marble, which might be that of IJ 
angfll of Resignation or of Peace, with folded wings and faQ 
slightly bended, and arais across her breast, and ii 
palm brani-hes, the emblems of victory. 

Ibe visit to these spots, consecrated by so much sufferi 
bad an added tenderness of interest, because si 
countrymen and countrywomen perished there. In that 
fearful scenes the blood of Americans— men, women, and c' 
dren — -mingled with that of their English kindred. One^ 
the most terrible incidents of those weeks of crime, 
massacre of a party from Futteghur that tried to escape 
down the Ganges, hoping to reach Allahabad. As they B 
proacbod Cawnpore, they concealed tbemselve 
grass on an island, but were discovered by the Sepoys, i 
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^ Bude prisoners. Some of the party "were vealthj English 
reradentB, who offered a large ransom for their lives. But 
their cajitora answered roughly : " What they wanted was 
not money, but blood ! " Brought before Nana Sahib, he 
ordered tbeni instantly to be put to death. Among them 
were four American missionaries, with their wives, who 
flhowed in that hour of trial that they knew how to suffer and 
to die. Of one of these I Lad heard a very touching stoiy 
but a few days before frooi my ftieudj Mr. Woodside. Wheu 
we were standing on the lower range of the Himalayas, look- 
ing off to " the snows," he told me how he had once made an 
expedition with a brother missionai-y among these mountains, 
which are full of villages, like the hamlets in the High Alps. 
He poiiitetl out in the distance the very route they took, and 

, even places on the aides of the successive ranges where they 
pitched their tents. They started near the close of Septem- 
ber, and were out all October, and came in about the middle 
of November, being gone six weeks. After long and weary 
inarches for many days, they came to a little village called 
Eataali near Jumnootree, the source of the sacred river Jum- 
na, near which rose a giant peak, 10,000 feet high (though we 
could but just see it on the horizon), that till then had never 
been trodden by human foot, but which they, like the daring 
Americana they were, determined to ascend. Their guides 
shrank from the attempt, and refused to accompany them ; 
biit they determined to make the ascent if they went alone, 
and at last, rather than be left behind, their men followed, 
•Ithoughone sank down in the snow, and could not reach the 
summit. But the young missionaries pressed on with fresh 
ardor, a^ they climbed higher and higher. An they reached 
the upper altitudes, the summit, which to us at a distance of 
ninety miles seemed hut a peak or cone, broadened out into 
a plateau of miles in extent ; the snow was lirni and hard ; 
they feared no crevasses, and strode on with fearless steps. 
But there was something awful in tlie silence and the soli 
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tude. Not a living thing could be s< 
r sky. Not a bird soarfld to siicb Leighta ; 



a tlie face of earth 









a, vulture whb abi-oad i 
waste of Buow told where any adventuroua explorer bad per- 
ished before them. Alone they marched over the fields of 
unti-odden suow, and started almost to hear their own voicea 
iu that upper air. And yet such was tbeii' sense of free- 
dom, that they could not contain tbeir joy. My companion, 
said Mr, Woodside, was very fond of a little byinn in HindoB- 
tiiuee, a translation of the familiar lines : 

Pm a pilgrim, Tm a stranger, 
And 1 tarr; but a night, 

and as we went upward, he burst into singing, and sang joy- 
ously as he strode over tlie fields of snow. Little he thought 
that the end of his pilgi-imi^e was so near I But six montlis 
later the Mutiny broke out, and he was one of its fii-st vic- 
tims. He was of the party from Futteghur, with a fata 
i dreadful, because he had with him not only his 
wife, hut two children, and the monster spared neither age 
nor aeit. After the Mutiny, Mr. Woodside visited Cnwn- 
pore, and made diligent inquiry for the particulars of hia 
friend's death. It was difficult to get the details, as the 
natives were very reticent, lest tiiey shoiild be accused ; but 
3 could learn, " Brother Campbell,'" as he spoke 
of him, was led out with his wife — he holding one child 
I, and she leading another by the hand — and thus 
all together they met their fate ! Does this seem very hard? 
Yet was it not sweet that they could thus die together, and 
could come up (Uke the family of Christian in Pilgrim'i 
Progress) in one group to the wicket gate ? No need had 
he to sing any more : 

I'm a pilgrim, I'm a stranger, 
And I tarry but a night. 
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for on that summer morning he passed up a shining pathway, 
whiter than the fields of snow on the crest of the Himalayas, 
that led him straight to the gates of gold. Let no man com- 
plain of the sacrifice, who would claim the reward ; for so it 
is written, "It is through much tribulation that we must 
enter into the Kingdom of God." 



CHAPTER XVn. 



THE BTORT OF LUCKNOW. 

"Yon are going to Lucknow? " ahe said. It was a ]adj 
in black, who sat in the coruer of the railway carriage, aa 
we cauie down from Upper India, A cloud passed o 
faoa. " I cannot go there ; I was in the Reaideoey during J 
the siege, and my husband and daughter wei-e killed therew '' 
I cannot revisit a place of such aad memories." It wa» 
nothing to her that the long struggle had ended in Tictory, 
and that t)ie story of the siege was one of the most gloiioiis I 
in English history. Nothing could efl'ace the inipresaion of • 
those mooths of sufiering. She told us bow day and night 1 
the storm of fire r^ed around tliem ; bow the women toolc ] 
refuge in the cellai's ; how her daughter was killed 1 
ber eyes by the bursting of a shell ; and bow, when they 1 
grew familiar with this danger, there came another terribls I 
fear — that of death by famine ; bow strong men grew weafe.! 
for want of food ; how women, wasted away from very hoib- fl 
ger, and ciiddren died because they could find no iiourish<'r 
meiit on their mother's breasts. 

But amid those horrors there was one figure which bTiq 
loved to recall — that of Sir Henry Lawrence, tlie lion- 
hearted soldier, who kept up all hearts by his courage and 
bis iron will — till he too fell, and left them almost in de- 



Such memories might keep away one who had been a suf- 
ferer in these fearful scenes, but they stimulated our desire 
to see a. spot associated with such courage aud devotion, and 
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r W >» from tte scene of the tragedy of Cawnpore to that of 

' QiB W ge of Ltickuovr. 

Bnt how Boon nature washes away the stain of blood 1 

F Ab we crossed the Ganges, the gentle sti-eam, rippling againat 

r the Slaughter Ghat, left no red spots upon ita stony steps. 

' Weartihe station was a large enclosure fuU of elejihauta, some 
of whi-^h perhaps had carried their burden of prisoners down 
to the river's brink on that fatal day, but were now " taking 

I ihetr case," as beasts and men like to do. Familiar as wa 
■are with the sight, it always gives us a fresh impressiou of 

!■ our Asiatic surroundings, to come suddenly upon a herd of 

I these creatures of such enormous bullc, with ears as large aa 
-tunbrellas, which are kept moving like punkas to keep off 
the flies ; to see them drawing up water into their ti-unka, 
" Behemoth drinketh up Jordan," and spurting it over 

' their backs; ov what is more ludicrous still, to see them at 
play, which seems entirely out of character. We think of 
the elephant as a grave and solemn creature, made to figure 
D grand occasions, to march in triumjjhal processions, carry- 
ing the howdaha of great Rajahs, covered with clotli of gold. 
But there is aa much of " youth " in the elephant as in any 

' other beast. A baby elephant is like any other baby. Aa 
little tigers play like kittens, eo a little elephant is like a colt, 

, or like " Mary's little lamb." 

Lucknow is oaly forty miles from Cawnjiore, with which 
t is connected by railway. A vast plain stretclies to the 

I gates of the capital of Oude, It was evening when we 

[ reached our destination, where another American friend, 
Kev. Mr. Mudge of the Methodist Mission, was waiting to 

r receive us. A ride of perhaps a cou]>le of miles through the 
streets and bazaars gave us some idea of the extent of a city 
which ranks among the first in India. Daylight showed ua 
Btili more of its extent and its magnificence. It spreads out 
many miles over t]ie plain, and lias a population of throe 
bimdred thousand, while in splendor it ia the first of the 
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native cities of India: — hy native I mean one not taking ita , 
character, like Calcutta and Bombay, from tlie Englisli et»- 
meut. Lucknow is mure purely an Indian city, and litta 
more of the Oriental style in its architecture — its domeH and- 
minarets i-emindinj,' us of Cairo and Constantinople. Bayard 
Taylor says : " Tte coup d'oeil from one of the bridf 
the Goomtee, resembles that of Constantinople from the bridga > 
over the Goltleu Horn, and ia move imposing, more pictur- 
eeque, and moi-e truly Oriental than any other city in India." \ 
It is a Mohammeduji city, as much as Delhi, tiie mosi^nea , | 
quite overahudowiug the Ilindoo temples ; and the Mohui> 
rim, the great Moslem festival, ia observed here with tlie \ 
same fanaticism. But it is much larger than Delhi, and ij 
though no single palaces equal those of the ohl Moguls, yet it I 
has more the appearance of a modern capital, in its busy | 
and crowded streets. It is a great commercial city, with rich J 
merchants, with artificers in silver and gold and all tha I 
fabrics of the East. 

But the interest of Lucknow, derived from the fact of iba 
being one of the most populous cities of India, and o 
the most sjtleudid, is quite eclipsed by the thrilling events' 
of its recent history. All its palaces and mosques has 
the attraction of one sacred spot. Tliis is the Residency, 
the scene of the siege, which will make the name of Luck- 
now immortal. How the struggle came, we may see by 
recalling one or two facts in the history of India. 

A quarter of a century ago, this was not a part of the 
British possessions. It was the Kingdom of OiidH, with a 
aovereign who still lives in a palace near Calcutta, with largQ J 
revenues wherewith to indulge his royal pleasure, but ;J 
without his kingdom, which the English Goveriiineiit L 
taken from him. This occui-red just before the Mutiny, 
and has often been alleged as one of the causes, if not tha 
cause, of the outbreak ; and Kuglatid has been loudly a&; 
oused of perfidy and treachery towards an ludian princOi 
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»nd of having broiigLt upon lierself the terrible events which 
foltowed. 

No doubt the English Government has ofLen cairied things 
I with a high hand in India, ajid done acts which cannot be 
t defended, just as we must confess that our own Government, 
In dealing with oiu- Indian tribes, has sometimes seemed to 
ignore both j uatice and mercy. But as to tlda king of Oude, 
his "right" to Ida dominion (which is, being interpreLed, a 
right to torture his unhappy subjects) is about the same as 
the right of a Bengal tiger to hia jungle — a right which 
lolds good tiU some doling hunter can put an end to bin 

When this king ruled in Oude he was s\tch a father to hia 

people, and such was the affection felt for his paternal govem- 

' ment, that he liad to collect his taxes by the military, and it 

B said that the poor people in the country built Uieir villages 

m the borders of the jungle, and ke]>t a watch out for the 

approach of the soldiei-s. Aa soon as they were signalled as 

being in sight, the wretched peasants gathered up whatever 

I &ey could carry, and fled into the jungle, preferring to fiice 

[■ the wild beaats and the serpents ratljcr than these mercena' 

a tyrant. The troops came, seiied what was left and 

r, set fire to the village. Aftor they were gone, the miserable 

I people returned and rebuilt their mud hovels, and tried by 

_* tilling the soil, to gain a bare subsistence. Such was the 

b-Jpfttriarchal govemfflent of one of the native princes of 

This king of Oude now iinds hia chief amusement in col- 
I lecting a great menageiie. He has a vei-y largo number of 
wild beasts. He has also a " anakery," in which be has 
Leollected all the serpents of India. It must be confeBsed 
B'that auch a man seems more at home among liis tigt^if 
■knd cobras than in oppressing his wretched ]>eop1e. If 
pAmericans who visit his palace near Calcutta are moved to 
} lympatby with this deposed king, let them ifuiember what 
10* 
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Lis government wo8, and they m&j feel & little pity for liia 1 
raise rable Hubjecta, 

To put such a. monster off the tlirone, and thus put an end - j 
to hia tyrannies, was about as much of a " crime " 
would be to restrain the king of Du.liomey or of Ashaotea 
from perpetuating hia " Grand Custom." 1 am out of i 
patience with this mawkish sympathy. There is too mu<^ ] 
real misery in the world that citlls for pity and relief, to have I 
us waate our sensibilities on those who are the s 
mankind. 

But once done, the deed could not be undone. Havic 
seized the hnU by the horns, it was necessary to hold hin^l 
and this was not an easy matter. It needed a strong hand, 1 
which was given it in Sir Henry Lawrence, who had lieen 1 
tliirty years in Iniiia. Hardly had he been made governo?'! 
before he felt that there was danger in the air. Neither li»fl 
nor Lis brother Johu, the Governor of the Punjaub, irers^V 
taken by surprise when the Mutiny broke out. Both e&*(^ 
pected it, and it did not find them unpi'e])ared, Oudo v 
indeed a centie of rebellion. The partisans of the es-king J 
were of course very active, so that when the Sepoys muti--^ 
niod at Meemt, near Delhi, the whole kingdom of Oudewa^ ] 
in open revolt. Every place was taken except LucknoWj 
and that was saved only by the wisdom and pritrnptness of . 
its new governor. 

His first work was to fortify the Residency (so called froid 
having been occupied by the former English residents), wHtdk'l 
bad about as much of a military character as an old EngliAJ 
manor-liouHe. The grounds covered some acres, on whidv^fl 
were scattered a few buildings, official residences and guard- 1 
houses, with open, spaces between, laid out in lawns and ■ 
gardens. But the quick eye of the governor saw its capa- . 
bility of defence. It was a. small plateau, raised a few feet J 
above the plain around, and by connecting the diffei'mt J 
buildings by walls, which could be mounted with batterie* J 
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kod loopholed for moaketry, the whole coald be conatnioted 
into B. kind of fortrees. Into this he gathered tlie European 
reaidentB with their women and childriin. And behind such 
rude defences a few hundred English Holdiefs, with as many 
natives who had proved faithful, kept & large army at bay 
for BUi months. 

There waa a fort in Lucknow well supplied with guns and 
ammunition, but it was defended by only three hundred 
men, ami was a source of weakness rather than strength, 
nincB the English force was too small to hold it, and if it 
should faU into the hands of the Sepoys with ail its stores, it 
"would be the arsenal of the rebellion. At Delhi n similar 
danger had been averted only by a brave officer blowing np 
the arsenal with his own hand. It was a matter of the 
'Utmost moment to destroy the fort and yet to save the 
Boldiers in it. The only hope of keeping up any defence was 
to unite the two feeble garrisons. But they were more than 
half a mile apart, and each beleaguered by watchful enemies. 
Bir Henry Lawrenee Bignalled to the ofScer in command : 
" Blow up the fort, and come to the Residency at twelve 
o'clock to-night. Bring your treasure and guns, and destroy 
the remainder." This movement could he executed only by 
the greatest secrecy. But the order was pi'oraptly obeyed. 
At midnight the little band filed silently out of the gates, 
and stole with mutfled steps along a retired path, almost 
«thiii reach of the guns of the enemies, who discovered tLa 
movement only when they were safe in llio llesideiicy, and 
the fuse which had been lighted at the fort reached the 
magazine, and cKjiloding two hundred and fifty barrels of 
gunpowder, blew the massive walls into the air. 

But the siege wa-i only just begun. Inside the Residency 
were collected about two thousand two hundred souls, of 
"whom over five hundred were women and children. Only 
ftbout six hundred were English soldiers, and seven or flight 
hundred natives who hiid remained faithful, held to their al- 
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legianoeby the personal ascendancy of Sir Henry LawTence.* 
There were also sonio three hundred civiliana, who, though. 
unuaeJ to arma, willingly toot part in tha defence. Thus 
all together the garrison did not excued seventeen hundred 
men, of whom muuy were disabled by aicknesa and wounds. 
The force of the besiegerB was twenty to one. There ia in 
the Indian nature a strange mixture of languor and ferocity, 
and the latter was aroused by the prospect of vengeance on tha 
English, who were penned up wliere they could not escape^ ' 
and where tlieir capture was certain ; and every Sepoy wished 
to be iu at the death. Under the attraction of such a proa- 
pect it is said that the besieging force rose to fifty thousand 
men. Many of the natives, who had been iu the English ! 
service, were practised artillerists, and trained their gu: 
the slender defences with fatal elfect. Advancing ove 
level ground, they di-ew their lines nearer and nearer, till 
their riflemen picked o£f the soldiers serving in the batteries. 
Three times they made a breach by exploding mines under 
the walla, and endeavored to CArry tlie [ilace by atorin. But 

* As the historian of tlie mutiny has frequent occasion to spenk of 
the treachery of tha Sepoys, it should not bo forgotten that to this 
there were splendid eioeptiooa; that aorae were "found faithful 
among: the faithless, " Ilren in the Teglmenta that mutinied there 
were aonie who were not carriad away by the Keueral niaduess ; and, 
when the little remnant of Ecj^lish soldiers retreated into the Resi- 
dency, these loyal nutives went with thera, and shared all the dan- 
gers and hardBhipB of the ait^e. Even after it was begun, they were 
exposed to every teraptation to eednce them from their allegiance; 
for as the lines of the besiegers drev closer to the Besidency and 
hemmed it in on every side, the assailanta were so near that they 
could talk with those within over the palisades of the intrench- 
menta, and the Sepoya appealed to their lute fellow -soldiers by 
threats, and taunls, and promises ; by pride of race and of caste ; by 
their love of country and of their reiigiou, to betray the garrison. 
But not a man deserted his post. Hundreds were killed in the siege, 
and their blood mingled with that of their English compauions-in 
arms. History docs nut record a more noble instance of lidei'ty. 
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When the alarm of these uttacka reached the hospi- 
tal, the sick und wotmded ci-awled out of their beds and 
threw awuy their crutches to take their place at the gutis ; 
01' if they could not atatid, lay down flat on their faces and 
fired throngh the holes made fof musketry. 

But brave as were the defenders, the long endurance toid 
upon them. They were worn out with watchiug, and their 
i-anks gi-ew thinner day by day. Those who wore killed 
were carried off in the arms of their companions, who gathered 
at midnight for thelrilurial in some lonely and i-etired spot, 
and while the chaplain in a low voice read the service, the 
survivors stood around the grave, thinking bow soon their 
turn would come, the gloom of the night iu Jit liarmony with 
the dark thoiight!i that filled tlieir breasts. 

But darker than any night was the day when Sir Henry 
Lawrence fell. Ho was the beloved, the adored commander. 
'* While he lived," said our infoiiiiMUt, " we all felt safe." 
But exposing himself too much, he was struck by a shell. 
Those aronni him lifted him up tenderly and cari-ied him 
away to the house of the surgecm of the garrison, where two 
days after he died. When all was over " they did not dare 
to lot the soldiers know that he was dead," lest they should 
give up the struggle. But he lived long enough to inspire 
theiQ with his unconquerable spirit. 

He died on the 4th of July, and for nearly three months 
the siege went on without change, the fiit,\iatioii becoming 
every day more desperate. It was the hottest season of the 
year, and the sun blaised down fiercely into their little camp, 
aggravating the sickness and suffering, till they longed for 
death, and were glad when they could find the grave. 
" When my daughter wa^ struck down by a fi-agmeut of a 
shell that feU on the floor, she did not ask to live. She 
might have been saved if fihe hud been where she could have 
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But BtiU thBy would not yield to despair. 
taken Cawnpore, though he came too late to st 
frotu massacre, and was strainiiig every ner^ 
force sufficieut to relieve Lucknow. Aa soc 
muster a thousand men he crosued the G-aiiges, and began hia 
mitrch, The movement waa known to the little garrisoit, , 
(utd kept up their hopes. A faithful native, who a 
Bpy throughout the siege, went to and fro, disguising himael£ ' 
and crept through the lines in the night, and got inside thfi 
Besidency, and told them relief was coming. " He had seen ' 
the general, and said he was a little man with white hair," 
who could be no oilier than Havelock. Word was sent back 
that, on api)roachiug the city, rockets should be sent up to - 
notify the garrison. Night after night officers and men ' 
gared toward the west for the expected nignal, till their J 
liearts grew siuk as the niglit paBScd and there waa uo Bign.j 
Deliverance waa to come, but not yet. 

Havelock found that he had attempted the impoasibla. A 
His force was but a handful, compared with the hosts of hi^^ 
enemies. Even nature appeared to be against him. 
the hot and rainy season, when it seeiued impossible to maroh -i 
over the plains of India. Cannon had to be drawn by bnl-' 
locks over roads and across fields, where they sank deep io.H 
uiud. I^Ien bad to march and fight now in the broiling sni^V 
and now in Hoods of rain. '' In the full midday heat of th« ■ 
woiBt season of the year, did our troops start. The bubl | 
struck down with frightful force. At every step i 
reeled out of the ranks, and threw himself fainting by the I 
side of the road ; the calls for water were incessant all alanj['l 
the line." " During the interval between the torrents of rain, f 
the sun's rays were ao overpowering that numlei 
men were smitten down and died." But tht survivatt 1 
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I oloseil Tip tlieir ranks and kept their face to tlie foa. Their 
Bpirit was magnificent. Death had lost its terrors for them, 
tmd they niaJe light of hardships and danijera. When faint- 
ing with heat, if they found a little dirty water by the road- 
side "it was like nectar." After marching alf day in the 
Tain, they would lie down in the soaking mud, and gi'asp their 
gima, and wrap their coats around them, and sleep soundly. 
Bays an officer : 

" AnguBt 5th we marolied toward Lncknow nine miles and then 
encamped oa a large plain for the night. Tou must bear in mind 
that we had no teats with ob, they are not aUosved, so every day wa 
■were expoaei to the bacning sua and to the rain and dew by night. 
TSo ba^^oge or bedn wars allowed ; but the soldier wrapped his cloak 

I aronnd him, grasped hia mueket and went to eleep, and Bouudly we 

I dept too. My Arab hotse served rae as a pillow, I used to lie down 

I alongside of him, with niy bead on his neck, and he never moved 
with me eioept now and Chen to lick my hand." But he adds, " Wa 

r fonnd that it was impossible to proceed to Lucknow, for our force 
mEiIl — for though we were a brave little band, and conld 

|- fight to Lucknow, yet wa could not oompel them to raise the aioga 

I when we got there.' 

Another enemy also had appeared. Cholera had broken 
out in the camp ; eleven men died in one day. The Rebels 
too were rising behind them. As soon as Havelock crossed 
the Ganges they began to gather in hia rear. NaMa Sahib 
was mustering a force and thi-oatened Cawripore. Thus beset 
tehind and before, Havelock turned and mai-ched against the 
Mahratta chief, and sent him flying towards Delhi. In read- 
ing the account of these marches and battles, it is delightful 
to see the spirit between the commander and his men. After 
this victory, as he rode along the lines, tliey cheered him 
Tehemently. He returned their salute, hut said, "Don't 
cheer me, my lads, you did it all yourselves." Such men, 
fighting together, were invincible. 

In September Havelock had oollfictod 2,700 men, and 
again set out for Lucknow. Three days they marched " unde/ 
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[ THE CITY. 



r E jes were " steadfastly set 1 
towards the spot where their conntrymeu were in peril, i 
they cai-ed not for hardships and dangers. The garr 
apprised of their coining, and waited with feverish anxieHJ 
In the relieving force was a regiment of Kighlundttre, auda 
no crazy woman could put her ears to the ground (accurdiai 
to the romantic story so often told) and hear the pibroch, 
and Hliotit " Tlie CamplMlls are coming," they knew that those 
brave Moots never turned back. As they drew near the city 
over the Cawnpore road, they found that it was i 
blow them up. Instantly they wheeleil off, and marchw 
round the city, and came up on tjie other side. CapturL 
the Alumbagh, one of the royal residences, which, 
rounded by a wall, was easily converted iuto a temporaj 
fortress, Havelock left here bis heavy baggage and stores o 
ammunition, with an immense array of elephajits and c; 
and horses ; and ail his sick and wounded, and the whole tra 
of camp followers; and three hundred men, with four guni 
to defend it. Thus " stri]>ped for the fight," he began li 
attack on the city. It was two miles to the Residency, i 
every step the English had to fight their way through i 
streets. The battle began in the morning, and lasted i 
day. It was a desperate attempt to force their way tiro' 
a great city, where every man was an enemy, and they ■« 
fired at from almost every house. " Our advance ■ 
through streets of flat-roofed and loop-holed houses, each 
forming a separate fortress," Our informant told us of 
the frenzy in the Residency when they heard the sound of 
the guns. " The Campbells were coming " indeed ! 
times the firing lulled, and it seemed as if they were 
back. Than it rose again, and came nearer and 
How the tide of battle ebbed and flowed, is well told i 
the narratives of those who were actora in the scenes 

" Tbroughoat the night of the S4th great agitation and alarm h, 
pravailed in the oitj ; and, ah maiDing advoDcud, incconaed and rapii 
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.CD Had boraes, gave evidence of (be excited Btate of 

thi! rebel force. At nooii. increasing holbQ proclaimed, that street 

fighting was growing more Eecce iji the diBtnQce ; but from the RcEi- 

dency nought but the amuke from tlie fire of the combatants could 

be discemed. Ah the afternoon iidvanced, the saunds came nearei 

and nearer, and then we heard the sharp crack of rifles mingled with 

G flaub of muBketEy ; the well-known nnitormB of British soldieit 

« next discerned." 

I A ladj who was in the Residency, and has written a Diary 

t the Siege, thus desctibeB the coming in of the English 

"Nerer shall I loi^t the momeDt to tJie latest day Hive. We 
a they were bo near, and were breathing the sir iu the 
portico as nsnal at that hoar, specnlating when the}' might be in ; 
when euddenly just ut dusk, we heard a very sharp fire of miinketry 
close by. and then a tremendous obeuriiu;. Au instant aft r, the 
sound of bagpipes — then soldiers running up the rood — -our oompound 
and veranda filled with our deliverers, and all of us shaking hands 
franticoJly, and exchanging fervent ' God bless you's' with the gallant 
men and officers of the 78th Highlanders. Bir James Outram and 
staff were the next to come in, imd the state of joyful confuaiou and 
excitement was beyond all description. The big', rough-bearded 
soldiers were seising the little ohililren out of our arms, kissing 
them, with tears rolling down their cheeks, and thanking God 
they had come in time to save them from the fate of those at Cawn- 
pore. We were all rushing about to give the poor fellows drinks of 
water, for they were perfectly exhausted ; and tea wot, made down 
in the Tye-khana. of which a large party of tired, thirsty officers par- 
took, without milk or sugar. Wa had nothing to give them to eat. 
Every one's tongue seemed going at once with so much to ask and to 
tetl ; and the faces of utter strangers beamed upon eacb other like 
those of dearest friends and brothers." 

Ic was indeed a. great deliverance, but the ds-iiger wnB not 
over. Of all tLat were iu the Reaidencj when the siege 
Degan, three months before, more than half were gone. Out of 
twenty-two hundreil but nine hundi'ed were left, and of these 
less than one-half were fighting men. Even with the reinforce- 
^^Kjent of H&velock the garrison was still far too small to hold 
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finch a paaition. is tbe midst of a city of such t, jjopulabiaa^^ 
The siege went on foi' two months longer. The final relief did'J 
not come till Sir Colin Cauijiiell, arriving with a lai^er foro^J 
again fought his way through tlio city. Tlie atrocities of tl 
Sepoys had proilnced sucli a feeling that he could hardly r 
strain his soldiers. Iteutembeiing the murders and masaaon 
of tlieir couutrynieu and country women, they fought with a;4 
savage fury. In one walled enclosure, which they carried by 1 
storm, were two thousand Sepoysj and tliey killed every n 

Even then tlie work was not completed. Scarcely had SirS 
Colin Campbell entered the Residency before he decided upon, j 
its evacuation. Again the inoveineut wau executed at tuitUi^ 
night, in sileoce and in darkness. While the watch>^fi 
were kept bvirning to deceive the enemy, the men filed out O 
the gates, with the women and eliiltlren in the centre of tb^ 
column, and moving softly and (juickly through i 
lane, in the morning they were several miles from the c 
in a strong poaitlon, which made them safe from attack. 

The joy of this houi' of deliverance was saddened by the deat 
of Havelock. He had passed through all the dangers o 
tie and siege, only to die at last of disease, brought on by tHftj 
hardiihipsand exposures of the last few months. But his worla 
was done. He had nothing to do hut to die. To his fideudjlfl 
Sii' James Outram, who came to see him, he stretched out h~ 
hand and said : '* For more than forty yeai-a I have so ralei 
my life, that when death came, I might face it without feac;^ 

The garrison was saved, but the city was still in the handl 
of the liebels, who were as dcfiint as ever. It i 
mouths befoie Sir Colin Cami>beli gathered forces sufficii 
for the final and crushing How. Indeed it was not 
ter that he had collected a really formidable army. ThsD H 
moved on the city in force and caiTind it by storm, 
days of terrible fighting giive him the mastery of Lucknol 
e more raised over the capital a 
a triumph unto this day. 
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t the chief interest gathers about the earlier defence. 

The siege of Luckuow is one of the moat thrilling events in 

modarn history, and may well be remembered with pride by 

[ all vho took part in it. A. few weeks before we weie here 

riuee of Waits liad made his visit to Lucknow, and re- 

queLted that the survivors of tiie siege might be presented to 

him, Mr. Mudge was present at the interview, and told me 

id never witnessed ft moi'e aflecting scene than when 

I these brave old soldiers, the wrecks of the wai', some of tiieiu 

f jwariug the marks of their wounds, came np to the Prince, 

I'^Mid received his warmest thanks for their courage aud fideU 

r %■ 

These heroic memories were fresh in mind as we took 
)ur morning walk in Luckuow, along the very street by 
which Havelock had fougbt bis way through the city. 
', .The fiesidency is now a ruiti, its walls shattered hy shot and 
i shell. But the ruins are overrun with vines and creeping 
I plants, and are beautiful evea in their decay. With sad iu- 
I ierest we visited the spot where Sir Henry Lawrence was 
\ Ktnick by the fatal shell, and the cemetery iu which he ia 
I bui'ied. He wus a Chi'istiau soldier and before his death re- 
ceived the communion. He asked that uo eulogy might be 
■written on his tomb, but only these words : " Here lies 
Henry Lawrence, who tried to do his duty. May God have 
■ mercy on his soul." Tliis dying utterance ia inscribed on the 
plain slab of marble that covers bis dust. It is enough. No 
epitaph could say more. As I stood there and read these 
simple words and thought of the noble dead, my eyes were 
full of tears. With such a consciousness of duty done, who 
could fear to die ? How well do these words express that 
which should he the highest end of human ambition. Happy 
will it be for any man of whom, when he has passed from 
the world, it can with truth be written above his gravc^ 
*' Here lies one who t^ied to do his duty I " 



CHAPTER XVIIL 

THE ENGLISH RULE IIT IBSU. 

In reviewing the terribld sconea of the Mutiny, ane e 
not hel|i asking wlietlier such aceiies are likely to occur again j 
whether there will ever be another Eebellion ; and if BOf j 
what may be the chanoe of its succbbs? Will the people of 1 
India wish to rise? How are they afected towards tlie>l 
English government ? Are they loyal ? We can only' I 
anawer these qiiestiona by OEking anotiiei' : Who are meant>l 
by the people of India ? The population is divided into^l 
different classes, as into different castes. The great mass ofiV 
the peojile are passive. Accuetoined to being handed o 
from one native ruler to aiiollier, they care not who bolda 
the power. He is tUe best rxiler wlio oppresses them the 
least. But among the liigh caste Brahmins, and especially 
those who have been educated (among whom alone there is 
anything like political life in India), there is a deep-seated 
disaffection towards the English rule. This is a natural re- 
sult of an education wliich enlarges their ideas and raises 
their ambition. Some of the Bengalees, fur example, ars 
highly educated men, and it is but natural that, as th^ in- 
crease in knowledge, they should think that they ore quite 
competent to govern themselves. Hence theii* dislike to tfas 
foi-eign power that is imjiosed upon them. Not that they 
have any pereonaJ wrongs to avenge. It may he that they 
are attached to English iiien, while they do not like the Eng- 
lish rule. Every man whose mind ia elevated by knowledgs 
and reflection wishes to l>e his owq master ; and if ruled al 
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all, lie likes to be ruled bj those of hia own blood and race 
and langmige. Tliia class of man, whether Hindoos or Mo - 
hammedaiia, however courteous they may be to the English 
in liieir personal or business relations, are not thereby con- 
verted to loyalty, any raore thaa tliey are converted to 
Christianity. 

But however strong their dislike, it is not very probable 
that it should take sliape in organized rebellion, and titiJl less 
likely that any such movement fthoiild suuueed. Tke Eng- 
lish are now guaided against it as never before. In the 
Mutiny they were taken at every possible disadvantage. The 
country was almost stripped of Eiigliah troopa. Only 20,000 
men were left, and these scattered far apart, and surrounded 
by three times their nuriiher of Sepoys in open rebellion. 
Thus even the military organization was in the hands of the 
eneiny. If with all these tilings against tliein, English skill 
and courage and discipline triumphed at last, can it ever be 
put to such a test again 'i 

^hen the Mutiny was over, and the English had time to 

reflect on the danger they had escdped, they set themselves 

to repair their defences, so that they should never mora be 

in such peril. Tlje first thing was to reorganise tlje army, 

' to weed out the elumonts of disaffection and rebelliuu, and bo 

see that the power was heuceforth in safe bauds. Tlie Eng- 

t Jish troops were tripled in force, till now, instead of twenty, 

r lihey number sixty thousand men. The native regiuietiia 

:h carefully chosen from those only who had proved faith- 

k fai, 'such as the Goorkas, who fought so bravely at Delhi, 

ftnd other hill tribes of the Iliuialajas ; and the PunJaubeeR, 

o are splendid horsemeii, and make the finest cavalry. 

I But not even these, brave and loyal as they had been, were 

I mustered into any regimeut exCHpt cavalry and infkntry, 

i Kot a WDgle native soldier was loft iu the ailillery. In the 

I .Mutiny, if tlie Sepoys had not been practised guimers, they 

voutd not have been so furuiidable at the siege of Lucknow 
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and thewien. Now tbnj arcstrippeJ of tiua power&l ■ 
and in aaf fntdre rinng they could do nothiog agaiiut tor&' I 
fied places, nor a^aiuat an armj in tbe field, equipped witb' , 
modem artillery. In reserving this arm of the eervioe fa 
theuMelves, the EDgliah have kept the decisive weapon il 
their own bands. 

Then it is hardly too mneh to aay that by tbe present com 
plete MyHtem of railroads, the English force is quadrupled, ai 
this gives tbem tbe means of concentrating rajiiillj at any ' 
exposed point. 

To these elenient« of military strength most be added th# J 
greater organisiDg power of Englishmen. Tbe natives n 
good soldiers. They are brave, and freely expose themselves' I 
in battle. In the Sikh war the Punjitubees fought desper* 
ately. Ha did the Sepoys in the Miitioy. Bi:t the moment J 
the plan of attack was disarranged, tbey were " all at si 
Their leaders bad no " be-ad " for (juiclc combiuatioas in pre*- 1 
ence of an enemy. As it has been, so it will be. In any ^ 
future contests it will be not only the English sword, Eng- 
lish guus, and Engliiih discijiline, but more than all, tbe Eng- 
lish bi-ains, that will get them tbe victory. 

Such is the pusitioa of England in India. She holds a 
citftilel girt roqnd with defences on every side, with strong 
wullii witlioiit, and brave hearts within. I have been round 
about ber towers, and marked well her bulwarks, and I Si 
not why, no guarded and defuaded, she may not hold ker' J 
Indiiin Emiuro for generations to come. 

But there is a question back of ali this. Might does not | 
raako light, A government may be estabiishpd in power | 
that is not establisliud in justii^e. It may be that tlie Eog- 1 
liiih are to remain masters of India, yet without any right to'l 
that splendid dominion. Ab we read the thrilling stories of A 
the Mutiny, it is almost with a guilty fueling (as if it betray- ■[ 
«1 a want, of Nympathy with all that heroism), that we admit ] 
any mquiry as to the cuaseof that fuarful tragedy. But how 
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e all this blood to bo xlied ? Has not England BometluDg 

r for? If she Las auffei'ed terribly, did alie nut pa.j 

! penalty of lier own graaping ambition ? Nations, like 

jlldiviiliials, often bring curses on ILemselveB, tbe retiibution 

f tbeir oppi-eaaiouB aud their crimes. Tlie fact tbat men 

[ght bravely, is no pi'oof tliat they fight iu a, just cause. 

Kay, tha very admiration tha,t wa feel for theii- courage in 

mger and in death, but inci-easeB oui' hori-or at the " politi- 

" which requii-ea them to be saciiBced. If Eiig- 

i by her own. wicked policy jjrovoted the Mntiuy, is she 

^t guilty of the blood of hei- children ? ThoDias Jeffursoo, 

I slaveholder Liuiself, used to say that in a war of 

s every attribute of Almighty God would take part with 

e Hgainist his master ; and EnglishmeD may well ask 

pliether in the conllict which has come once, and may come 

ain, they can be quite sure that Infinite Justice will always 

a their side. 

I these sentences I have put the questions which occur to 
a American travelling in Icdia. Wbei'sver he goes, he sees 
e English fl^ flying on. every fortress — the sign that India 
a conquered country. The people who iidiabit the couutry 
V not those who govern it. With liis Itepublican ideas of 
e right of every nation to govern itself, he cannot helji ask- 
g : What busuiess have the EngiiBh in India ? What right 
ludful of Englishmen, so far from their native Lslaud, 
in another hemisphere, to claim dominion over two hundred 
millions of men ? 

As an American, I hare not the bias of national feeling 
to lead me to defend and justify the English ride in India ; 
though I confess that when, far off here in Asia, among these 
dusky natives, I see a white face, and hear my o^rn mother 
tongue, I feel that "blood is thicker than water," and am 
ready to take part with my kindred against all comers. Even 
Americans cannot but feet a pride in seeing men of their own 
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■jf emiiire will not estinguist in any fair mind the sense <rf 
justice anj hiuQaiiity, 

" Have the Eaglish any right in India ? " If it be " a ques- 
tion of titles," we may find it difficult to prove our own right 
in Ameiica, fi-om which we have crowded out the original 
inhabitants. Kone of us can claim a titie from the father of 
the human ruce. All new settlers in a country are "invad- 
ers." But public interest and the common law of the world 
demand that power, once eatabUahed, should be recognized. 

According to the American priuoi]>le, that "all just gOT- 
emment derives its authority from the consent of the goT- 
emed," there never was a just government in India, for the 
conseut of the governed was never obtained. The people of 
!bidia were never asked to give their " consent " to the gov- 
emraent eatablished over them. They were rided hy native 
princes, who were as absolute, and in gi^neral as cruel tynmta, 
as ever crushed a wretched population. 

No doubt in planting themselves in India, the English hara 
often used the rights of conquerors. No one has denounced' 
their usurpations and oppressions more than their own histo- 
rians, such ea Mill and Macaulay. The latter, in his eloquent 
reviews of the livtis of Clive and Warren Hastinga, has' 
spoken with just severity of the crimeji of lliose extraordinary' 
but unscrupulous men. Eor such acts no justification can bo 
pleaded whatever. But as between Clive and Surajah Sow 
lab, the rule of the former was infiuitely better. It would bo 
carrying the doctrine of self-government to an absurd extent, 
to imagine that the monster who shut up English prisoners in 
the Black Hole had any right which was to be held sacred.. 
The question of right, therefore, is not between the ^English 
and the people of India, but between the English and the 
native princes. Indeed England comes in to protect the peo- 
ple against the princes, when it gives them one strong niastax 
in place of a hundred petty tyrants. The King of Oade cot 
lecting his taxes by soldiers, is but an instance of that oppnw 
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f^ldon and cnielty wticli extended all over India, but which is 

low brought to an end. 

And how has England used her powei" ? At first, we must 

loonfesa, with but little of the feeling of responsibility which 

h idiould accompany the poHsession of power. Nearly a hundred 

vyears ago, Burke (who was master of all fitcts relating to the 

vIuBtory of India, and to its political condition, more than any 

lother man of his time} bitterly arraigned the English govern- 

■ ment for its cruel neglect of that great dependency. He de- 

lounced his countrymeo, the agents of the lilast India Com- 

Epany, as a horde of pluoderers, worse than the soldiers of 

arlaae, and held up their greedy aad raiwcioua admiuis- 

('trBtion to the scorn of mankind, showing that they had left 

) beneficent monuments of their power to compare with 

e of the splendid reigns of the old Moguls. In a speech 

Q Parliament in 1 783, he said : 



ected no oburolieB, i 






} hnspitela, n 



bridges, made no high roads, r. 

Every other oonqneror of eyery 
t BOme monnment either of State or benefi- 
re wa to be driven out of India thia day, 
] tell tbat it hod been posaeseed, duriu^ tlie 
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e than t^ia 



a behind him. 
1 nothing wonld remai 
inglorious period of 
orang-outai^ oi the tiger." 

Thia IB a fearful accusation. What answer can be made 
[as there been any change for the better since the 
t impeacher ol Warren Hastings went to his grave ? 
I England governed India since that day? She 
undertaken to govern it like a Model Kepublic. 
r she had, her rule would soon have come to an end. 
B has not given the Hindoos universal suffrage, or repi-o- 
^■eatation in Parliament. But she has given them something 
■ better — Peace and Order and Law, a trinity of blessings that 
pAey nerer had before. When the native princes ruled in 
I Ibtdia, they were constantly at war among themselves, and 
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thus orerrunning and harassing the country. Now the Eng''! 
lish govomment rules everywhere, and Peace reigOB fiToma 
Cape Oomorin to the Himalayas. 

Strange to say, this quietnefia does not suit aome of the 
natiyes, who have a restless longing for the wild lawlesanesa 
of former times, A niiasioaary was one day explaining to a , 
crowd the doctrine of original sin, when he was roughly in.- , 
terrupt«d by one who said, "I know what is original Bin: i* 
is the English rule in Tnilia." '' You ought not to aay that," 
was the reply, " for if it were not for the English the people 
of the next village would make a raid on your village, and I 
carry off five thousand sheep," But the other was not to b« I 
put down so, and answered promptly, " I thovld like lliat, fi>r j 
then we would make a raid on them and carry off ten thou* 
Band ! " Thia was a blunt way of putting it, but it exprosBea ■ 
the feeling of many who would prefer that kind of wild jut 
tice which prevails among the Tartar hordes of Central Asia I 
to a state of profound trauquiiity. They would rather bava i 
Asiatic harbutism than European civilization. 

With peace between States, England has established order 
in every commuiuty. It has given pi'oteotion to life aud 
property — a sense of security which is the fii-s.t condition of 
the existence of human society. It has abolished heathen 
customs which wei-e inhuman and cruel. It has extirpated 
thnggisu, and put an end to iufauticide and the burning of 
widows. This was a work of immense difficulty, because 
these customs, horrid as they were, were supported by reli- 
gious fanaticism. Mothers cast their children into the Ganges 
as an offering to the gods ; and widows counted it a. happy 
escape from the sufferings of life to mount the funeral pile. 
Even to thiH day there are some who think it hard that they- J 
cannot thus sacrifice themselves. 

So wedded are the people to their customs, that they are J 
very jealous of the interference of the government, when it I 
prohibits any of their practices on the ground of huiaanitj 
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, Newton, of Lahoi-e, the venerable missionary, told ma 
that he knew a few yeara ago a fukir, a priest of a temple, 
B'wbo bad grown to be very fi'icudly witii liim. One day the 
vitb bis heart full of trouble, to tell hia 
[ grieCi. He bad a coinplHint against the governmi<ut. He 
I «uid that Sir John Lawrence, then Governor of the Piiujaub, 
Lwas very arbitrary. And why ? Because he wanted to bury 
t Jiimself alive, and the Governor wouldn't let him ! He had 
tgot to be a very old man (almoat a hundred), and of couraa 
Lpiust Boon leave this world. He bad had a tomb prepared in 
1 gi'oimda of the temple (he took Dr. Newton to Hee 
Lvbat a nice place it was), and there be wished to lie down 
K-|tnd breathe his last. With the Hindoos it in an act of 
I'Zeligious merit to buiy one's self abve, and on tills the old man 
Kjhad set his heart. If he ooulddo tbiR, be would go ntraight 
I .to Paradise, but the hard English Governor, insensible to 
Lsuch considerations, would not permit it. Was it not too 
Lbad that he could not be allowed to go to heaven in bis own 
[.WayV 

Breaking np tbeao old barbarities — suicide, infanticide, 
ft and the burning of widows — tlie government has steadily 
iumed to introduce a better system for the administration of 
ijoatioe, in which, with due regard to Hmdoo customs and 
Kjtrejudices, shall be incorporated, as far as possible, the priu- 
inples of English law. For twenty years the ablest men that 
tould be found in India or in England, have been engaged in 
[wrfeoting an elaborate Indian Cods, in wliicb there is one 
V for prince and paiiah. What must be the eflect on the 
Hindoo mind of such a system, founded in justice, and en- 
forced by a power which they cannot resist ? Sncli laws 
administered by English raagisti-ates, will educate the Hiu- 
fl to the idea of justiee, which, outside of English colonies, 
•an hardly be said to exist in Asia. 
The English are the Komans of the modern world. Where- 
[■•rer the Roman legions marchedj they ruled with a strong 
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hand, but thoy established law and order, the first conditions 
of humtin society. So with the Englisli in all their Aaiatio 
dejKndencies. Wherever they come, they jiQt an end to 
anarchy, and give to all mea that sense of protection and se- 
curity, that feeling of pei-aonal safety — safety both to life and 
property — without which thero is no motive to human effort, 
and no [mssibiiity of human progresa. 

The English are like thi? Koroans in another feature of ttieii^ 
administration, in the building of roads. The Eomana wer» | 
the great road-builders of antiquity. Highways which be- 
gan at Rome, and thus radiated from a common centre, led 
to the most distant jirovinces. Not only in Italy, but in 
Spain and Gaul and Germany, did the ancient masters of tha 
world leave these enduring monuments of their power. Fol- 
lowing this example, Englaud, before the duya of railroads, 
built a broad macadamized road from Calcutta to Feshawur, 
over 1,500 miles. This may have been for a military puiv 
pose ; butno matter, it serves the ends of peace more than of 
war. It becomes a great avenue of commerce ; it opens com* 
munieation between distant parts of India, and brings to- 
gether men of difiereat races, speaking different languages ; 
and thus, by promoting peaceful and friendly intercourse, it 
becomes a highway of civilization. 

Nor is this the only great road in this country. EveiT- 
where I have found the jiublic highways in excellent oondi-> 
tion. Indeed I have not found a bad road in India — not one 
which gave me such a " shaking up " as I have sometimea 
had when riding over the '' corduroys " througli the Western 
forests of America. Around the large towns the roads are 
especially fine- — broad and well paved, and often planted with 
trees. The cities are embellished with parka, like cities iu 
England, with botanical and zoological gardens. The streets 
are kept clean, and strict sanitary regulations are enforced — ■ 
a matter of the utmost moment tn this hot climate, and in a 
dense population, where a sudden outbreak of cholera would 
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■weep off thoiiBanda in a few daja or hours. The streets are 

well lighted and well policed, bo that one maj go about at 

hour of day or night witli as much safety as in Londou 

New York, If these ai* the effects of foreign rule, even 

most determined gnimblei' must confess tliut it has proved 

',k material and substantia] benefit to the people of India. 

B than twenty years ago the internal iraproTementB of 

India, received a sudden and enormous development, when to 

the building of roads succeeded that of raili-oads. Lord Dal- 

luaie, wheu Governor-General, had projected a great railroad 

but it was not till after the Mutiny, and perhaps va. 

ence of the lessons learned by that terrible experience, 

lat the work was undertaken on a large scale. The govern- 

mt guaranteed five per cent, interest for a terin of years, 

id the capital was supplied from England. Labor waa 

tundant and cheap, and the works were pushed on with un- 

ig energy, till India was belted from Bombay to Cal- 

itta, and trunk lines were running up and down the couu- 

with branches to every large city. Thus, to English 

isight and sagacity, to English wealth and engiiieei'iiig 

India owes that vast system of raiiroiids which now 

ver the whole peninsula. 

ji no part of the world are railroads Dioi-e used than in 

lia. Of course the first-claas caiTiages are occupied chiefly 

English travellers, oi' natives of high rank ; and the sec- 

id-class by those leas wealthy. But there are trains for the 

iple, run at very low fares. There are huge cars, bioilt 

ith two stories, and carrying a hundred passengnrs each, and 

ise two-deckers are often very closely packed. The Hin- 

have even learned to make pilgrimages by steam, and 

id it much cheaper, as well as easier, than to go afoot. 

considers tlie long journeys they have been accus- 

led to undertake under the burning sun of India, tha 

lount of sufTering relieved by a mode of locomotion so cool 

id swifl is beyond computation. 
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■Willanyboiiy ttll me that tie people of Jtdia, if left ftlbSI 
woul'l have, built tlieiv own vail»njti ? Perliapa iu tl 
of ages, but not in our (lay. Tlie Asiatic nature is toq^ildtl 
and slow to move, and cuunot I'ouae itself to ^reat Bjiei'tiau^^ 
In tbe wIioIr Empire of Cliiun there is not a milroad, eicce^ I 
at Shanghai, where a few months ago was o[)ened a litUft J 
" oue-horee concern," a dozen miles long, built bj the foe 
eignere for the convenience of that English settli^meiit. Tbi»] 
may show how rajiid would have been the progress of t'ail>>a 
roads in India, if left wholly to native " eutei'judae." 
would have taken hundreds of years to accomplish what t 
English have wrought iu oae generation. 

Nor does EngUah engineeiiug skill expend itself c 
roads alone, Jt has dug canals that are like rivers L 
lengtli. The Ganges Canal in "Upper India is a work equall 
to our Erie Canal. Other canals have been opened, both foira 
commerce and for irrigation. The latter is a matter vital tctf 
India. The food of the Hindoos is idee, and lice caiiuot b 
cultivated except in fields well watered. A dioiight t 
rice fields raeans a famine in the province. Such a calamitgpa 
is now averted in many places by tEis artifiuial iri-igation. 
The overflow fLom these streams, which are truly " fountaitu 
in the desert," has kept whole districts from being burnt upj 
by which in former years millions perished by famine. 

While thus caring for the mateiial comfort and safety of the 
people of India, England has also shown regard to their en- 
lightenment in providing a magnificent system of National 
Education. Every town in India has its government school, 
while many a large city has ita college or its univBrsity. In- 
deed, BO far has this matter of education been carried , that I 
heard a fear expressed that it was being overdone— at least the 
higher education — because the young men so educated were 
unfitted for anything else than the employ of the government. 
All minor places in India are filled by natives, and well 
filled too. But there are not enough for all. Aiid henoo 
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BBR7, Sntling no professioii to enter, and educated above bha 
Rdiiiai-y occupiitlaiiH of natives, Ate left Btrandsd on the 

' These great cLanges in India, theKe sciiook and colleges, 
) better admiuistrution of the laws, and tliese vast iuter- 
1 improTemenla, have been almoab wholly the work of the 

meration now living. In the first century of its dominion 
) English rule perhaps deserved the bitter c 

hirke, but 

"If 'twore BO, 



igland has paid fov the misgovemment of India in the blood 

t her cluldran, and within the last few yeare lihe has striven 

Bobly to repair the errors of former times. Thus one gener- 

ion makes atoneraeot for the wrongs of another. Slie has 

I that justice is the highest wisdom, and the truest 

olitical economy. The change in due in part to the constant 

« of the Chriatian sentiment of England upon its gov- 

p'nment, which has com]»elled justice to India, and wiought 

Stose vast changes which we see with wonder and admiration. 

I stretching out her mighty arm over India, England 

nles the land from sea to sea. 1 say not that she rules it in 

solute righteouaoess— that her governtnent is one of ideal 

irfection, but it ia immeasurably better than that of the old 

lative tyrants which it displaced. It at least respects t!ie 

s of law, and white it establishes peace, it endeavora alHO 

a maintain justice. The railroads that pierce the vast inte- 

T quicken the interual commerce of the country, while the 

waters that are caused to flow over the rice-fielda of Bengal 

late the horrors of ])eBtilence and famine. Thus England 

ves to her Asiatic empire the substantial benefits of modern 

rilization ; while in her schools and colleges she biiugs the 

Hibtle Hindoo mind into contiact with tlie science and learn- 

g of the West. At so many points does this foreign ruls 
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touch the very life of IndiHi, and iniuBe the best blood of 
Europe iiito har languid veins. 

With such resiilta of English rule, who would not wiah thai 
it might continue? It is not that we love the Hindoo less, 
but the cauue of huma.nitj' more. The question of English 
rule in India is a (juestion of ulvilLzation agiiinst barbarism. 
These are the two forcea now iu conflict for the mastery of 
Asia, India is the place where the two seas meet. Shall 
she be left to herself, shut up between, her seus and her mc 
tains? That would be an unspeakable calamity, not only to 
her present inhabitants, but to unborn millions. I believe lit 
modem civilization, as I believe in Christianity. These are 
the great forces which are to couqtter the wuild. In con- 
quering Asia, they will redeem it and raise it to a new life. 
The only hope of Asia is from Europe : 

' ' Batter fift^ jeua of Europe than a cf ols of Oath^ ; " 

and the only hope of India is from England. So whatever 
contests may yet arise fur the control of this vast peniniiula, 
with its two hundred millions of people, our sympathies must 
ftlways be against Asiatic barbarism, and on the side of Ekiro- 
pean civilization. 



CHAPTER XIX, 

MISSIONS IN INDIA — DO MISSIONARIES DO ANY GOOD? 

" Is it not all a farce ? " said a Major in the Bengal Stafl 
Corps, as we came down from Upper India. We were talk- 
ing of Missions. He did not speak of them with hatred, but 
only with contempt. The missionaries ** meant well," but 
they were engaged in an enterprise which was so utterly 
hopeless, that no man in his senses could regard it as other 
than supreme and almost incredible folly. In this he spoke 
the opinion of half the military men of India. They have 
no personal dislike to missionaries — indeed many an officer 
in an out-of-the-way district, who has a missionary family 
for almost his only neighbors, will acknowledge that they 
are ** a great addition to the English society." But as for 
their doing any good, as an officer once said to me : '' They 
might as well go and stand on the shore of the sea and 
preach to the fishes, as to think to convert the Hindoos ! " 
Their success, of which so much is said in England and 
America, is " infinitesimally small." Some even go so far 
as to say that the missionaries do great mischief; that they 
stir up bad blood in the native population, and perpetuate 
an animosity of races. Far better would it be to leave 
the ** mild Hindoo " to his gods ; to let him worship his 
sacred cows, and monkeys and serpents, and his hideous 
idols, so long as he is a quiet and inoffensive subject of the 
government. 

If one were preaching a sermon to a Christian congrega- 
tion^ he might disdain a reply to objections which seem tc 
!!♦ 
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oome out of the mouths of unlielievera ; it would be enough 
to rejieat the wonis of Hiiu who said, " Go into all the world 
aud jireauh the Gospel to every creature." But lam nut 
pieaoliing, but couveraiug with an intelligent ge 
who hits lived long iu India, and might well assume that he.\ 
knows far more about the actual situation tliHii I do. SacttJ 
men are not to be put down. They represent a large paitof J 
the Anglo-Indian population. We may therefore as nellJ 
recogime the fact that Modern MLisiona, like any otlifli:^ 
euterpriae which is ju'opoaed in the interest of civiliamtioii,- J 
are now on trial before the world. We may look upon thera'tT 
aa too Bacred for criticism ; hut in this irreverent age uottiii 
is too sacred ; everything that is holy hay to be judged bju 
reaaoD, and by practical results, and by these to bejuatifi 
or to be condemued. I would not therefore claim auythin 
ou the ground of authority, hut speak of missions as I wonld-l 
of national eilucation, or even of the railroad system of India 

The (question here raised I tliiuk deserves a larger ao^jl 
inoi'O candid treatment than it commonly receives eitheirl 
from the advocates or the opponents of inisaious. It Uiim 
not to be settled merely by pious feeling, by uni-eaBOuing I 
sentiment on tlie oilu hand, nor hy sneers on the otlie: 
convert a whole country from one religion to another, i 
an undertttking so vast tbnt it is not to be lightly entOEC 
upon. The very attempt assumes a superior wisdom on th0j 
[Mii't of those who make it, which is itself almost an offence 
Tf it be not " a gi^and impertinence," an intrusion 
matters with whicli no stranger Las a right to iutermeddla 
it is at least taking a great liberty to thrust upon a 
opinion in censure of his own. We may tliink him. VBtJ^l 
ignorant, and in need of being enlighttned. But he majj 
have a poor opinion of our ability to enlighten hi 
think him a fool, and he returns the conipUment. 
rate, right or wrong, he is entitled to the freedom of hill 
opinion as mucli as we are to oiu's. If a stranger ^ 
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i day by day, to argue with i 



ind to force his 



opinions ujiou ua, either in politics or religion, we might 

listen civilly and patieutly at firet, but we should end by 

turning hiiu out of doors. What right have we to pronounce 

on Lis opinions and conduct any mure than he upou oxivn ? 

In the domain of religion, especially, a man's opinions are 

f aacred. They are between himself and God. Thet'e is no 

r offence against courtesy, against that mutual conces- 

I sloa of perfect freedom, which is the tirat law of all human 

f intercouTBe, than to interfere wantonly with the opinions — 

i Wiy, if you please, with the false opiuiona, with the errors 

L •nd prejudices — of mankind. Nothing but the moat imper- 

m utive call of humanity — a plea of " necessity or mercy " — 

I justify a crusade against the ancestral faith of a whole 

^people. 

I state the case as strongly as I can, that we may look 

K upon it as an Engltsli officer, or oven an intelligent Hindoo, 

looks upon it, and I admit frankly that we have no more 

I right to force our religion upon the people of India, than to 

B upon tliem a republican form of government, unlesa we 

mn give a reason for it, which shall be recognized at the bar 

1 'Of the intelligent judgment of mankind. 

Is there then any good i*ea.son — any raison d'etre — for tho 
I establishment of missions in India ? If there be not some 
f solid and substantial gi'ound for theii' existence, they 
I are not to be justified merely because their motive is good. 
1 .Is there then aay reason whatever which can justify any 
f body of men, in invading this country with a new 
I 'religion, and attackmg the ancient iaith of the ])eople ? 

All students of hiatoiy will acknowledge that theie are 
^oe^tain great revolutions m the opinions of mankind, which 
I'Kre epochs in histoid, and turning points m the life ot 
I nations. India has had many such revolutions, dating far 
I back before the Oluistian era Centuries befon, Christ was 
f bom, Buddha preached liis new f uth on the banks of tlia 
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Ganges. For a time it conquered the country, driving e 
the old Biahminism, which however came bact aud co]>>J 
qnered in its turn, till Buddhism, retiring slowly &om tha^ 
plains of India, {danted its pagodas on the shores of Bi 
luah and among tlie mountains of Ceylon. 

Thus India is a land of missionH, and has been from t 
Tery beginnings of history. It was travei'sed by i 
aries of its ancient faith ages before Tamerlane descendoj^fl 
the passes of the Himalayas with the sword in one hand aodi f 
the Koran in the other; or Fiancis Xavier, the Apostle 
the Indies, laid his bones in the Cathedral of (Joa. If the^ I 
Buddhists and Brahmins, and Moslems and KamaniHts, haT» J 
so long disputed the land, there is certainly n 
we should condemn at the very outset the entrance of Pre 
testant Christianity, 

Beside this great fact in the history of India place another;! 
that there ts no country in the world where religion is s 
a power, such an element in the lii'e of the people. The HiiMf 
doos are not only religious, they are intensely so. Tliey haM 
not indeed the fierue fanaticism, of the Moslems, for theif 
creed tolerates all religions, but what they believe they ha-A 
lieve strongly. They have a subtle philosojjhy whioh pep- 
vadea all their thinking, which digs the very cliannels in 
which their thoughts run, and cannot overflow; and tliia phi- 
losophy, which is imbedded in their religious creed, fixea 
their castes and customs, as rigidly as it does their forms of 
worship. !Beligion is therefore the chief element in the na- 
tional life. It has more to do in moulding the ideas and- 
LabitB, the manners and customs, of the people, than laws of -i 
government, or any other human inMtitution. Thus ludift 
furnishes the most imposing illustration on earth of thcl 
power of Heligion to shape the destiny of a countiy or | 
race. 

Whether there be anything to justify a friendly i 
of India, and the attempt to convert its people to a bettor r 
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ligion, may appear if we ask, What ia HindooiKni ? la it q 
good or bad faitli '? Does it make men better or worse — ■ 

' t'lppy oi^ unbappy ? Does it promote tlie welfare of humat 
, or is it a system which ia lalee in belief and deadly 

I ia its effects, and against which we have a right to wage a 

I holy war? 

Hindooism has a thousand sliapes, spreading out its armn 

' like Br mighty banyan tree, but its root is one — Pantheism. 
Wlien an old fakir at the Mela at Allahabad said to me, 
"You are God and I am God 1 " he did not utter a wild 
rhapsody, but expressed the essence of Hiniloo philosophy, 

I Kwording Co which all beings that exist are but One Being ; 
all thoughts are but the pulse-beats of Oue Infinite Mind ; 

' all acts are but the manifestatiou of One Universal Life. 

Some may think this theory a mere abstraction, which has 
no practical bearing. But carried out to its logical conse- 
quences, it overthrows all moi-ality. If all acts of men 
Bxe God's acts, then they are all equally good or bad; or 
xather, they are neither good nor bad. Thus moral distiuc- 

> tiona are destroyed, and vice and virtue are together banished 
*&:om. the world. Hence Hindooism as a religion has not 
ing whatever to do with moi'ality or virtue, but is only 
means of propitiating angry deities. It Ik a religion of te 
tot and fear. It is also unspeakably vile. It is the worship 
of obscene gods by obscene rites. Its very gods and gad- 
degses commit adultery and incest. Thus vice ia deified. 
Bnch a mythology pollutes the imaginations of the people, 
whereby their very mind and conscience are defiled. Not only 
tiiB heart, but even the intellect is depraved by the loathsome 
objects set up in their temples. The most common object 
of worship in India is an obscene itnage. Indeeii, so wi;ll 
Understood is this, that when a law was passed by the Gov- 
eminent against the exhibition of obscene images, an express 
exception was made in favor of those exposed in templei^ 
and which were objects of religious worship. Thus Hindoo 
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ism haa the piivilege of indecency, and is allowed to bre 
over aO restraints. It is the licensed harlot, that is per-*] 
mitted, in deference to ita religious pretensions, to disregaxd 4 
the common decencies of mankind. The effect of this c 
public morals can be imagined. The sti-eam cai 
higher than its source. How can a people be pure, wkfll 
tlieir very religion la a fountain of pollution ? Biit this is a 
subject on which we cannot enlarge. It is an abyss in.tO' I 
which no one would wish to look. It is euQicient to indiffl 
date what we cannot for very loathing undertake to deacribo^ J 
There is another element in the Hindoo reUgion, which' I 
cannot be ignored, and which gives it a ti-emeudous powac' J 
for good or evil. It is Caste. Every Hindoo child ia boot J 
iu a certain caste, out of wliich he cannot escape. Whea iM 
landed at Bombay I observed tiiat every native had iipon Ida J 
forehead a maik freshly made, as if with a stroke of the S 
ger, which indicated the god he woi-shijiped or the caste b 
which he belonged. Of these tliera ai-e four ]>rincipal o 
— the Priest, or Brahinin caste, which issued out of t 
mouth of Brahm ; the Warrior caste, which sprung fi'oi 
arms and breast ; the Merchant caste, from his thighs ; au^l 
the Shoodi'as, or Servile caste, which crawled out from I 
tweeii hia feet ; beside the Pariahs, who are below 
These divisions are absolute and unchangeable. To say thai 
they ara maintained by the force of ancient custom i 
enough : they are fixed as by a law of nature. The strata of '1 
society are as immovable as the strata of the rock-ribbed'] 
hills. No man can stir out of bi^ place. If iie is up he stajrg. I 
up by no virtue of iiis own ; and if he is down, he Btayv.1 
down, beyond any power of man to deliver liim. No gift o 
genius, or height of virtue, can ever raise up one of aloif 
caste into a higher, for casle is a matter of birth, 
these sub-strata tliis fixity of caste rests with cnishing weight 
It holds them down as with the force of gi'avitatiou, 
Himalayas were rolled upon them to press them to the eorthi' j 
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Againat this oppressioii there ia no powpi 
liftiug Tip from beneath to throw ill off. One would suppose 
that the people themselves would i-evolt at this aerviliide, 

, that every manly instiuct would rise up in rebellion agtiinBt 
BucI) a degradation. But so ingrained is it in the very life 
of the people, that they cannot cast it out any more than they 
can cast out a poison in their blood. Indeed they eeeni to 
glory in it. The lower oaates cioucli and bow down that 
others may pass over them. A Bi-ahniin, who had become a 
Ohnstian, told me that tb.e people had often asked liimto wash 
his feet in the water of the street, Ihat they might drink it ! 
Ca£te is a cold and cruel thing, which hanieus the lioart 
againat natural compsBsiou. I know it is said that high caste 
is only an aristocracy of birth, and that, as such, it fosters 
a oertain nobility of fi^eling, and also a mutual friendliness 
between those who belong to the same order. A caste is 
only a larger family, and in it there is the same feeling, a mix- 
ture of pride and affection, which binds the family together. 
Perhaps it may nurture to some extent a kind of clanuiah- 
ness, but it does this at the sacrifice of the broader and 
nobler sentiment of humanity. It hardens the heart into 
coldness and cruelty against all without one aacred pale. 
The Brahmin feels notldiig for the sufferings of the Pariah, 
■who ia of anotlier order of being as truly as if he were one 
of the lower animals. Thus the feeling of caste eKtiuguishea 
ihe sentiment of human brotliei'hood. 

Taking all these elements together, Hindooism must rank 
IB the most dosjiotic, the moat cruel, and the Tileat of all 

' tliat is called religion among men. Tliere is no other that 
) completely upturns moml distinctions, and makes evil 
good and good evil. Other religions, even thongh false, 
have aomo sentiment that ennobles them, but Hindooism, the 
product of a land fei-tile in stLange births, is the lowest and 
test, the most truly earth-born, of all the religioiw that 
CUi'Se mankind. 



THE BCKDEN OF PILGEIMAGES. 



And wliit burdens does it lay upon a. poor, patient, anal 



Buffering people, in prayei-s, peni 



I and pilgri 



f Hindooism is not a mild and harmless f( 
human credulity. It exacts a. terrible service, that must be 
paid with sweat and blood. MilliouB of Hindoos go every 
yBHT on pilgrimages. Tlie traveUer sees them thronging the 
roads, dragging their weaiy feet over tlie hot plains, many _ 
literally cravding over the burning earth, to appease tbfti 
wrath of angry goda ! A religion which exacts such serviofttj 
is not a mere creature of the imagination — it is a treinendoujif 
reality, which malLe,a its preEwnce felt at every moment. 
is therefore not a matter of practical indifference. It is nakj 
a mere exhibition of human folly, which, however abaui 
does no harm to anybody. It is a deBpotiiiin which g 
the people to powder. 

Seeing this, how they suffer under a power from whici 
they cannot escape, can there be a greater object of philai 
thropy in all the world than to emancipate then 
bondage of such ignorance and superstition ? Scientij 
men, the apostles of " modern thought," consider it not on! 
2. legitimate object, but the high " mission " of b 
unfolding the laws of nature, to disabuse our mil 
and superstitious fears ; to break up that vogue terror of ate 
■een forces, which ia the chief element of superatition. 
tliey may fight this battle in England, may we not fight t 
battle of truth with error and ignoi-ance in Hindostann 
Englishmen think it a noble thing for brave and adventuroiM 
apiiits to form ejqieditions to penetrate the interior of Afria 
to break up the slave trade. Eut here is a slaveiy the mosiM 
terrible which ever crushed the life out of human beingft T 
Brohminism, which is fastened upon the people of India, e 
braces them like an anaconda, clasping and crushing them i: 
its mighty folds. Ifc is a devouring monster, which tali 
out of the very body of every Hiudoo, poor and i 
and wretched as he may be, its pound of quivering fieab 
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e things be, and we look on unmoved ? Can we see 
m whale people bouud, like LaocoQn and his sons, in the gra,e[) 
i the serpent, writhing and struggling in vain, and not come 
p their rescue? 

' Such is Hindooism, and such is the condition to which it 

9 reduced the people of India. Do we need any other ai'- 

(ument for Cliristian missions ? Does not this simple state 

^nt furnish a j«rfect defence, and even an imperative de- 

land for their estahliahment ? Christianity is the only hope 

f India. In saying this I do not intend any disrespect to the 

Kiple of this country, to whom I feel a strong attraction. 

3 not a£it to hear from, our missionary friends much 

Jout the virtues of the heatheu ; but virtues they have, which 

e wrong to ignore. The Hindoos, like other Asiatics, are 

■ Tery domestic people, and have strong domestic attachments. 

r homes, humble though they be, and their chil- 

^dren. And while they have not the active energy of Western 

i, yet in the passive viitues— meekness, patience under 

■.injury, submission to wrong — they furnish an example to 

VChrislian nations. That submissiveness, which travellers 

B notice, and which moves some to scoi-n, moves me rather to 

l^pity, and I find in this patient, long-suffering race much to 

ptonor and to love. Nor are they unintelligent. They have 

-very subtle minds. Thus they have many of the qualities of 

I their destruction. It 

worse. It does not lift 

s the one terrible and 

amoved before there is 



• great people. But their religii 
s them no better, it makes tbei 
up, it drags them down. It 
Irerwhelmitig curse, that must be 
py hope for the people of India. 
I Is there not here a legitimate gro 
iart of the civihzed and Christian m 
&ith into that migh 
lions of the human 



id for an attempt on the 
■Id to introduce a better 

country which holds two hundred mil. 

ce ? This is not intrusion, it is simjile 



humanity. In seeking to introduce Christianity into India, 
Jwe invade no right of any native of that country, Mohamm* 



u tkumanity. In 

^^^■re invade no ri 
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dan or Hindoo ; we would not wantonly wound their feeKagl 
nor even shock their prejudices, in attacking their hereditaij- \ 
faith. But we ulaim that here is a cuae where we cannot- J 
keep silent. If we ai-e told that we " interfere with the peo» 1 
pie," we answer, that we inteifere aa the Good Bamaritait J 
interfered with the man who fell among thieves, and was leA ^ 
by the roadside to die ; as the physician in the hospital int^'l 
feres with those dying of the cholera ; as one who itees ttiM 
bi-other at his side stnick by a deadly serjjBnt applies hiR,^ 
mouth to the wound, to suck the poison from his blood ! It ■ 
that be interference, it is interference where it wonJd b« ' ] 
ornolty to stand aloof, for he would be leas thaji man who ' 
cotild be uumoTed in presence of raiaery ao vast, which it waf I 
in Buy degree in his power to relieve. 

Thus India itself is the siiflicient argument for missionv J 
in India. Let any one visit this country, and study its J 
religion, and see how it enters into the very life of th^'l 
people; how all social intercourse is regulated by caste; ho-vcll 
one feels at every iiistant the pressure of an ancient and u 
changeable religion, and ask how ite iron rule ia ever to bA 4 
bi'oken ? Who shall deliver them from the body of thi> J 
death? There is in Hindooiam no power of self-cure. For 
ages it has remained the same, and will i-emain for ages still. 
Help, if it come at all, must come from without, and where 
else cun it come from, but fi-om lands beyond the sea ? 

Therefore it is that the Christian people of England and 
America come to the people of India, not in a tone of self- 
righteouBiiess, assuming thut we are better than they, but in 
the name of humanity, of the brotherhood of tiie human race. 
We believe that " God hath made of one blood all nations of ] 
men to dwell on the face of the earth," and these Hindoo^ . 
though living on the other side of the globe, are our brothei% f 
They are boin into the same world; they belong t 
human family, and have the same immortal destiny. To such ] 
B people, capable of groat things, but cnished and oppressed 
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■WB come to do them good. We would break the terrible 
bondagB of caste, aud bring forth woman out of the prison- 
lioiise where she passes her lonely existence. This involves 
a social as well as a religious revolution. Cut what a sigh of 
relief would it bring to millions who, under their present 
conditions, are nil Ihoir lifetiiuo snbject to bondage. 

There is a saying in the East that in India the flowers 
yield no perfume, the birds never sing, and the women never 
Bmile. Of courae this is an exaggeration, and 3'et it has a 
bitsis of truth. It is true that the flowers of the tropica, 
though often of brilliiuit hues, do not yield the rich perfume 
of the roaea of our Northern clime ; and many of the birds 
vhose golden plumage flashes sunlight in the deep gloom of 
tropical forests, have only a piercing shriek, instead of the 
■oft, deliciouB notes of the robin and the dove ; aud the women 
liave a downcast look. Well may it be so. They lead a 
secluded and solitary life. Shut up in their zenanas, away 
from society, they have no part iu many of the joys of human 
existence, though they have more than their- share of life's 
burdens aud its woes. No wonder that their faces should bo 
Bad and sori'owful. Thus the whole creation seems to groan 
lUid travail in pain. 

Now we desire to dispel the darkness and the gloom of 
ages, and to bring smiles and music and flowers once mora 
into this stricken world. Teucliiiig a r<;ligion of love and 
good wiU to men, we would cure the hatred of races, and 
bring all together in a common brotherhood. We would so lift 
■up the poor of this world, that sorrow aud sighing shall flee 
away, and that every lowly Indian hut shall be filled with the 
light of a new existence. lu that day will not nature share 
in the joy of man'a deliverance ? Then will the birds begin 
to sing, aa if they were let looae from the gates of hoavea to 
go flying through the earth, and to fill our common air with 
voice of melody. Then shall smiles be seen once mora 
mum faces ; not the loud cackling of empty laughter 
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but smiles breakiog through tears (the reflection of & petiMrV 
that passeth understanding), shall spread Kke Hunahine over 1 
the Bad faces of the daughters of Asia. 

But Bome " old Indian " who lias listened politely, jetr I 
smiling and iDcredtilous, to this defence of missions, ina,y f 
answer, " All this is very fine ; no doubt it would be a good I 
thing if the people of India would change their religion ; 
would cast off Hindooism, and adopt Christianity. But is 
it not practically impossible? Do all the efforts of missitav- I 
ariea really amount to anything." This is a. fair question, I 
and I will try to give it a fair answer, 

"Do missionaries do any good?" Perhaps we can best J 
answer the question by drawing the picture of an IndiiraJ 
village, such as one may see at thousands of points scattere4.'l 
over tlie country. It is a cluster of huts, constructed Bome<4^ 
times with a light frame-work of bamboo, filled in witli^ 
matting, but more commonly of mud, with a roof of thatch ttti 
prevent its being washed away in the rainy season. TheseLf 
huts are septirated from each other by narrow laites that csa 
hardly be dignified with the name of streets. Yet in such a 
hamlet of hovels, hardly fit for human habitation, may be a I 
large population. Every doorway is swarming with children, J 
On the outskirts of the village is t/ie missionar]/ bungaloul^.A 
n large one-story house, also built of mud, but neatly vhita 
washed and protected from the rains by a heavy thatchedlfl 
roof, which pi-ojects over the walls, and shades the broiuifl 
veranda. In the " compound " are two other buildings of | 
the same rude material and simple architecture, a church and ] 
a acboolhouse. In the latter are gatbered every day ti 
twenty, fifty— perhaps a hundred— cliildren, with bare feet | 
and poor garments, though clean, but with bright eyes, a 
who seem eager to learn. All day long comes from that lo« | 
building a buzz and hum as from a hive of bees, Everf , 
Sunday is gathered in the little chapel a congregation chiefly 
of poor people, plainly but neatly dieaaed, and who, as they 
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■it there, reclaimed from heathenism, seem to be " clothed 
and in theii- right miiida." To the poor the Gospel is 
praached, and never does it show its Hweetnasa luid power, 
aa Trhen it comes down into euch abodes of povei'ty, and 
gives to these humble natives a new hope and a new life 
— a life of joy and peace. Perhaps in the same compound 
is aa orphanage, in which are gathered the little castaways 
who have been deserted by their parents, left by the road- 
side to die— H3r whose parents may have died by cholera — and 
vho are thus rescued from death, and c^ven the cliancu which 
belongs to every human creature of life and of happiness. 

Perhaps the missionary is a little of a physician, and has a 
gmall chest of medicines, and the poor people come to him 
for cures of their bodily aOuientB, as well as for their spir- 
itual troubles. After awhile he gains their confidence, and 
becomes, not by any appointment, but simply by the right 
of goodness and the force of character, a sort of unofficial 
magistrate, or head man of the village, a general peoceoiuker 
and benefactor. Can any one estimate the iniluence of such 
k, with his gentle wife at hia side, who ia also active 
both in teacliiug and in every form of charity? Wlio does 
not see that such a missiioiiary bviugalow, with its scliool, 
itB orphanage, and its church, and its daily influences of 
teaching and of example, is a centre of civiliiiation, when 
planted in the heart of an Indian village ? 

How extensive is this influence will of course depend on 
r the few devoted to this work, and the wisdom 
and energy with which they pursue it. The number of luis- 
n India ia veiy Bmall comparecl with the vast jioptt- 
And yet the picture here drawn of one village ia 
reproduced in hundreds of villages. Take the representatives 
of all the churches and societies of Protestant Cimstendom, 
■ they would make a very respectable force. But even Ihia 
does not represent the full amount of influence they exeit. 
Moral influences cannot be weighed and laeasured like 
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material forces. Nor are miBaionariea to be coiinteil, lilcA 
tho BoldierB of an army. They are not drawn up on paradtt^ 
and do not march tkrougli the streets, with gleaming bayonotA. 
Their forces are scattered, and their work Li silent and ua- . 

But in all quiet ways, by churches, schools, and orphan? 
ages, their influence is felt ; while by the printing-press they 
scatter religious truth all over India, the effect of which, iu 
tens of thousands of those whom it does m 
destroy the power of their old idolatry. 

That more Hindoos do not openly embrace Christianity Is' ! 

not surprising, when one considers the social influences which 

restrain them. When a Uludoo becomes a Christian, he is ' 

literally an outcast. Hia most intimate friends will not know 

him. Hia own family turn him fi-om their door, feeling that 

he has brought upon tliem a disgrace far greater than if he 

had committed a crime fur which he was to peril 

scaffold. To them he is (lead, and they perform hia funeraL 

I rites as if he were no more in this world. Tho pastor of th& t 
native church in Bombay ban thus been burieil or burned hy ' 
his own family. Another told me that his own father turned ] 
from him in the street, and refused to recognize him. These ' 
things are very hard to bear. And ao far from wondering 
that there are not more conversions among the natives of In- 
dia, I wonder that there are so many. 
But wbat sort of Christians are they ? Are they liks 
English or American Christians? Wlien I landed in India, 
and saw what a strange people I was among, how unlike 
our own race, I asked a question which many have asked ' 
before: Whether these people could become Christians? It 
is a favorite idea of many travellers — and of many English. 
residents in India — that not only is the number of convert 
sions small, but that the " converts " are not worth having 
when the; are made. It is said that it is only low caste u»> 
tiTes, who hive nothing to lose, that will desert their old re- 
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f^figioxt; and that they are iuQuenced only by the loveEt mo- 
tivcB, and that while they profess to be couverteU, they avo 
in no wise changed from what they were, except that to tlieir 
lOld heathen vices they have added that of hy]]ocriay, Hear- 
these things, I have taken some peius tg ascertain whab 
sort of people these native couverts are. I bav<> attended 
their religious services, and have met flieni socially, and, so 
far as I could judge, I have never seen moi'e RJm pin- minded 
Christians. Some of them are as intelligent as the best iii- 
Btructed members of our New England churches. As to their 
low oafite, statistics show, among theu, a greater proportion 
of BrabmiDi than of any other caBt«, as might be expected 
from their greater intelligence. 

The work, theu, has not been in vain. Q^be advance is 
Blow, but it is something that there u an advance. I am 
told, a6 the result of a careful estimate, that if tlie jjrogress 
continues in the future as it has for the last fifteen years, in 
two centuries the whole of India with its two hundred mil- 
lions of people, will be converted to the Christian religion. 
This is a spread of Christianity more rapid thiin that in the 
age of the apostles, for it was three centuries hefore the faith 
which they preached became master of the Eoman eniitire. 

With such a n;cord of what Christian Missions have done 
ia India, witli such evidences of their good iufiuence and 
■wing power, they are entitled to honor and respect as one of 
I great elements in the problem of the future of that coun- 
. To speak of them flippantly, argues but smaJ! acquaia- 
ce with the liistorical forces which liave hitlierl.o governed 
Jndiaor indeed Britain itself. It ill becomes Englishmen to 
for to missionaries they owe it that their 
id has been reclaimed from barbarism. When Augustine 
landed in Britain their ancestors wei'e clothed in skins, and 
roaming in forests. It was the new religioa that softened 
their manners, refined tlieir lives, and in the lapse of genera- 
tions wrought out the slow process of civilization. 
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In Johnson's "Tour to tlie HebtideB," he refers to tlrt ' 
early nuBsionaries wlio civilized Britain in a jjassage which ii 
one of the moat eloquent in English literature; " We wen 
now treading that illustrious ialand viiicii was once the lu- 
iniQiirj of the Caledonian regions, whence sav^e clans and 
roving barbarians derived the benefits of knowledge and the 
blessings of religion. . . . Far from me and from my frionda, 
be such frigid philosophy as may conduct ua indifierent and 
unmoved over any ground which has been dignified by wia- 
dom, bravery or virtue. That man is little to be envied 
whose patriotism would not gain force upon the plain of 
Marathon, or whose piety would not grow warmer among 
the ruiivs of lona," 

That power which has made England so great ; which baa 
made the English race the foremost race in ail this world; ia 

>r carried to another heniiaphere to work the same grad- 
ual elevation in the East. It is a mighty undei'taking. 
The lifting up of a race ia like the lifting up of a continent 
Such changes cannot come suddenly ; hut in the slow 1a|)3B 
of ages the continent may be found ta have risen, and to be 
covered, as it were, with a new floral vegetation ; as that 
faith, which ia the life of Europe, has entered into the i 
populations of Asia. 



CHAPTER XX, 

BENARES, THE HOLY CITY. 

"We had begun to feel ourselves at home 11 India. A 
stranger takes root quickly, as foreign plants take root in the 
soil, and spring up under the sun and rain of the tropics. A 
traveller makes acquaintances that ripen into friendship and 
bind him so fast that it is a real pain when he has to break 
away and leave these new friends behind. Thus Allahabad 
had become our Indian home. The missionary community 
was so delightful, and everybody was so kind and hospitable, 
that we had come to feel as if we were only in an outlying 
comer of America. The missionary bungalow was like a 
parsonage in New England ; and when we left all, and the 
train rolled across the long bridge over the Jumna, from 
which we saw Miss Seward and Miss Wilson standing on 
their veranda, and waving us farewell, it seemed as if we 
were leaving home. 

But the holy city was before us. Some seventy miles from 
Allahabad stands a city which, to the devout Hindoo, is the 
most sacred place on eaiiih — one which overtops all others, as 
the Himalayas overtop all other mountains on the globe. 
There are holy shrines in different countries, which are held 
sacred by the devotees of different religions ; but there are 
four chief holy cities — Rome, Jerusalem, Mecca, and Benares. 
As the devout Catholic makes a pilgrimage to Rome, to re- 
ceive the blessing of the Holy Father ; as the Jew traverses 
land and sea, that his feet may stand within the gates of Je- 
rusalem, where he weeps at the place of wailing under the 
walls of the ancient temple ; as the caravan of the Arab stDI 
12 



crosBes the desert to Mecca; so does the devout Hindoo coma ' 
to Benurea, and count it his supreme jo; if he can but see itB 
domes aud towers ; and eternal felicity to die on the bajika of 
the sacred river. 

A couple of hours brought us to the Ganges, from which : 
-we had a full view of the city on the other side of the rivarT | 
If the first sight did not awaken la un the same emotions &» 
in the mind of the Hindoo, the scene was picturesque enough , 
to excite our admiration. The upjiejirance of BeuareB is very 
striking. For two miles it presents a succession of palaoeB 
and temples which are huilt not only on, but almost in, the 
riyer, as Venice is built in the sea ; the huge structures 
crowding each other on the bank, and flights of steps going ] 
down into the water, as if they would receive the baptism of 
the sacred river as it flowed gently by ; as if tlie people lis- I 
tened fondly to its murmurs, and when wakened in thftir ' 
dreams, were soothed to hear its waters lapping the very stones 
of their palaces. 

We crossed the river on a bridge of boats, and drove out 
to the English quarter, which is two or three miles distant 
and here rested an hour or two before we took a courier and 
plunged into the labyrinth of the city, in wlucli a stranger 
■would soon be lost who shoidd attempt to explore it without ' 
a guide. Benares would be well worth a visit if it were only 
for its Oriental character. It is peculiarly an Indian city, 
with every feature of Asiatic and of Indian life strongly mark- 
ed. Its bazaars are as curious aud as rich as any in Asia, 
with shawls of cashmere, and silks wrought by tine needle^ 
work into every article of costly array. It has also cunning 
workmen in precious metals and precious stones — in gold and 
silver and diamonds. One special industry is workmanship 
in brass. We brought away a number of large trays, curioQS- 
ly wrought like shields. One contains a lesson in Hindoo 
mythology for those who are able to read it^ as on it am i 
braced all the incarnations of Vishnu. 
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Wtilo thus rambling about the citj, we liad an. opportun- 
ity to see Bomethitig of the marriage customs of the Hiudoos, 
us we met in tha streets a number of wedding proceasiona. 
The heavenly influences were favorable to such unions. The 
Hindoos are great aatrologei-s, and give high iiujiortance to 
the conjunction of the Stars, and do not marry except when 
Jupiter is in the asceniiaut. Just now he rides high iii tha 
heavens, and this is the favored time of love. The proces- 
sioDS were very curious. The bridegroom was mounted on 
horseback, tricked out iu the dress of a harlequin, with a 
crowd on horsea and on foot, goicg before and following after, 
waving flags, beating drums, and making all maimer ofnotses, 
to testify their joy; while the biide, who was commonly a 
mere child, was borne in a palanquin, covered with ribbons 
and trinkets and jewelry, looking, as she sat upright in her 
doll's house, much mora as if she were a piece of frosted cake 
being carried to the wudding, than a living piece of flesh and 
blood that had any part therein. Altogether the scene was 
more like a Punch-and-Judy show, than any jiart of the seri- 
ous business of life. Engagements are often made when the 
parties are in childhood, or even in infancy ; and the niarringe 
consummated at twelve. These cliild- marriages are a great 
curse to the conntry, as they fill the land with their ptiny off- 
spring, that wither like weeds in the hot sun of India. It is a 
pity that they conld not be prohibited ; that marriages could 
not be forbidden until tlie parties had reached at least six- 
's of age. 

Another thing which greatly amused us 
the people made way for us wherever we ca 
are very narrow, and there is not room for i 
But their politeness stopped at no obstacle. 
give us a free passage. They drew to o 



vas to see how 
e. The streela 
jostling crowd. 
They meant to 
aking them- 



s very small, and even buying the wall, to 
r way. We accepted this delicate attention as 
I ireBi>ect, which we thought a touching proof of Oriental oour 
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tesy ; and with the modesty of our conntrymen, regarded H I 
HB an homage to our greatness. We were a little taken aback ' 
at being informed tUat, oo.tbe contrary, it was to avoid pollu- 
tion; that if they but touched the hem of our garoujot^ ' 
they would have bad to run to the Ganges to wash away tlu 1 

But we need not make merry with these strict obserrances 1 
of the people, for with them Keligion is the great buainea 
life, and it is as the Mecca of their faith that Benares baa. J 
Buch interest for the intelligent traveller, ^fo city in India,rf 
perhaps none in all Asia, dates back its origin to a more r9>4 
mote antiquity. It is the very cradle of history and of relir I 
gion. Here Buddha preached his new faith centuries befors I 
Christ was born in Judea — a faith whicb still sways a largw.l 
part of mankind than any other, though it has loHt its doniiit- 1 
ion in the place where it began. Here Hindooism, once 
driven out, still fought and conijuered, and here it still has 
its seat, from which it rules its vast and populous empiie. 

It is always interesting to study a country or a religion, in 
its capital. As we go to lionie to see Komaaism, we come 
to Benares to see Hindooism, expecting to find it in its 
purest form. Whether that is anything to boast of, we 08tt 
tell better after we have seen a little of this, its moat holy 
city. Benares is full of temples and shrines. Of course 
could only visit a few of the more sacred. The first that 
we entered was like a menageiie. It was called the Monkey 
Temple; and rightly bo, for the place was full of the little . 
creatures. It fairly swarmed with them. They were ovei^ 
head and all around us, chattering as if they were holding s 
council in the heart of a tropical forest. The place was for 
all the world like the monkoy-hoiise in the Zoological Qa]> 
dens in London, or in our Central Park in New York, and 
would be an amusing resort for children were it not regarded 
as a place for religious worship. Perhaps some innocent 
traveller thinks this a touching proof of the charming aim- 
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idioify of the Himloos, that they wish to call on all animated 
nature to unite in devotion, and that thus monkeys (speaking 
the language which monkeys understand) are permitted to 
join with devout Hindoos in the worship of their common 
Creator. But a glance shows the stranger that the monkeys 
are here, not to worship, but to he worshipped. According 
to the Fimtheism of the Hindoos, all things are a part of 
God. Not only ia he the author of life, but he Uvea in 
luB creatures, so that they partake of his divinity ; and 
therefoi-e whatsoever thing liveth and moveth on the earth — 
beast, or bird, or reptile — is a proper object of worship. 

But the Hvonkeys were respectable compared with the 
hideous idol which ia enthroned in this place. In the co\irt 
of the Temple is a shrine, a Holy of Holies, where, as the 
gilded doors are swung open, one sees a black divinity, with 
thick, senanal lips, that are red with blood, and eyes that 
glare fiendishly. This is the goddess Doorgha, whose sacred 
presence ia guarded by Brahmin priests, so that uo profane 
her. Wiiile they kept us back with holy 
'}K>rror from approaching, tbey had no scru]>les about reach- 
ing out their hands to receive our money. It is the habit of 
strangers to drop some small coin, in the outstretched palms. 
But I was too mucli disgusted to give to the beggars. They 
were importunate, and said the Prince of Wales, who waa 
there a few days before, had given them a hundred rupees. 
Perhaps he felt under a necessity of paying such a mark of 
tespect to the religion of the great Empire he was to rule. 
iBut ordinary travellers are under no such obligation. The 
tHscals trade in the curiosity of straugei-s. It might be well 
it they did not find it such a source of revenue. So I would 
'Mot give them a peimy; though I confess to spending a few 
pice on nuts and "sweets" for the monkeys, who are the 
only ones entitled to " tribute " from visitors ; and then, re- 
turning to the gharri, we rode disgusted away. In another 
part of the city is the Golden Temple, devoted to the god 
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monkeys the honiage of 
cliatteiiug ujieB, though the place 
'lice of beasts and birJa. Souie 
■ lying down in the court, luakiug 
or a, hdi'uf ard than a, holy placs. 
1 the ecstasies of devotion, with 
piUar of iron. He wua lDoke4 
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Shiva, 

the Hindoos. Hei-e are ut 

is profaned with the pres 

dozen cowa wei'e standing a 

it seem more Like a stable 

Yet here was a fakir rapt 

one arm iiplifl-ed, rigid as i 

upon with awe by the faithful who crowded afound him, and 

who itiwarded hia sanctity by giving hira money ; but to our 

profane eyea he was a figure of pride (though disguised under 

the pretence of spirituality), as palpable to the aighb as ihw- 

peacock who spread bis tail and strutted about in the filthy 

enclosui'e. 

But perhaps the reador will think thiit we have had enough 
of this, and will gladly turn to a less revoltiug form of super- 
stition. The great sight of Itenares is the bathing in the 
Ganges. This takes place in the morning. We rose early 
the next day, and drove down to the river, and getting a 
boat, were rowdd slowly for hours ujj and down the stream. 
It is Uned with temples aud palaces, which descend to the 
water by flights of steps, or i//taula, which at this hour si's 
thronged with devout Hindoos. By hundreds and thousands 
they conie down to the river's brink, men, women, and chil- 
dren, aud wade iu, not swimming, but standing in the water, 
plunging their heads and mumbling their prayers, and per- 
forraiug their libations, by taking the water in their hands, 
and casting it towards the points of the compass, as an act of 
worship to the celestial powei-s, especially to the sun. 

As the boatmen rested on tbeir oai-s, that we migiit ob- 
serve the strange scene, C — started with horror to see a corpse 
in the water. It was already half decayed, and obscene hirtk 
were fluttering over it. But this is too common a sight in 
Benares to raise any emotion in the breast of the Hindoo^ 
whose prayer is that he may die on the banks of tJie Oitnges, 
Does hia body drift down with the stream, or become food 
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I fijT the fowla of the air, hia soul floats to its final rest in the 
, Daity, as aiirely as the Ganges rolls onward to the sea. 

But look 1 here is another scene. We are approaching the 

I Burning Gliunt, and 1 sec piles of wood, aod hnman bodies, 

I ftnd smoke and flame. I bade the boatmen draw to the shore, 

> "(hat we might have a clearer view of this strange sight. 

, IVeilking along the bank, we came close to the funeral piles. 

Several were waiting to be lighted. When all in ready, the 

I oearest male relative walks round and round the pile, and 

then applies to it a lighted withe of straw. Here was a body 

[ just dressed for the last lites. It was wrapped in coarse 

l> gitrments, perhaps all that atfection could give. Beside it 

stood a womau, watching it with eager eyes, lest any rude 

band should touch the form which, though dead, was still 

beloved. I looked with pity into her sad, sorrowful face. 

What a tale of affection was there [— of love for the life that 

'Was ended, and the form that was cherished, that was soon 

I to be but ashes, and to float away upon the bosom of the 

ucred river. 

Another pile was already lighted, and burning fiercely. I 
stood close to it, till driven away by the heat and smoke. 
As the flames closed round the form, portions of the body 
were exposed. N'ow the hair was consuoied in a flash, leav- 
ing the bare skull ; now the feet showed from the other end 
of the pile. It was a ghastly sight. Now a horrid Bm.cll filled 
the air, and still the pile glowed like a furnace, crackling 
I Tith the intense heat, and shot out tongues of flame tliat 
leemed eager to lick up every drop of blood. 
In this disposal of the dead there is nothing to soothe the 
I: mourner like a Christian burial, when the body is committed 
[■to the earth, ashes to ashes, dust to dust, when a beloved 
[ form is laid do» n under the green turf gently, as on a mother's 
breast. 

The spectacle of this morning, with the similar one at Al 
' lallabad, have set me a-thinking. I ask, What idea do the 
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Hindoos attach to bathing in the Ganges? Ta it purifioation. 
or expiation, or both? Is it the putting away of sin by the 
washing of water; the cleansing of the body for the sins of 
the sovil ? Or is there in it some idea of atonement ? What 
is the iaacination of thia religious observance ? Perhaps no ' 
Blranger can fully understand it, or e&ter into tlie fueling 
■with which the devout Hindoo regardfi the sacred river. The 
problem grows the mora we study it. However we approaok 
the great river of India, we find a wealth of asaociationa 
gathering around it such as belongs to no other river on the 
face of the earth. No other is so intimately connected with 
the history and the whole life of a people. Other rivers have 
poetical or patriotic associations. The ancient Romans kept 
watch on the Tiber, as the modern Germans keep watch on 
the Rhine. But these are associations of coustty and of pa- 
triotic pride — not of life, not of existence, not of religion. 
In these respects the only liverin the world whichapproiLcheB 
the Ganges ia the Nile, which, coming down from the High- 
lands of Central Africa, floods the long valley, which it h&a 
itself made in the desert, turning tlie very SHnds iii to fertility, 
and thus becoming the creator and life-giver of Egypt. 

What the Nile is to Egypt, the Ganges is to a part of 
India, giving life and verdure to plains that but for it wera 
a desert. As it bursts through the gates of the Himalayas, 
and sweeps along with resistless current, cooling with its icy 
breath the hot plains of India, and giving fertility to the rio© 
fields of Bengal, it may well seem to the Hindoo the greateak 
visible emblem of Almighty power and Infinite benefioenoo. 

But it is more than an emblem. The ancient Egyptians 
worshipped the Nile as a god, and in this they had tbe same 
feeling which now exists among the Hindoos in regard to the 
Ganges. It is not only a sacred river because of 
tjons ; it ia itself Divine, flowing, like the River of Life in 
the Book of Revelation, out of the throne of God. It de- 
Bceuda out of heaven, rising in mountains whose tops touoli 
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I the clouds — the sacTcd mountaina which form thu Hindoo 
I Kylas, or Heaven, the abode of the Hindoo Trinity— of 
Srahma and Sliiva and VLslinu. Rushing from under a gla- 
cier in the region of everlasting snow, it seema as if it guslie J 
from the vei-y heart of tha DwpLer on that holy mount; aa 
if that flowing stream were the life-hlood of the Creator. 
I When the Hindoo lias sci^ied this idea, it takes strong hold 
h of his imagination. As he stands on tlie bauks of the Ganges 
r at night, and sees its broad current quivering under the rays 
of the full moon, it seems indeed as if it were the clear Bti'eam 
flowing through the calm breast of God himself, bearing life 
from Him to give life to the world. Hence in his creed it 
has all the virtue and tlie divine power that belongs in the 
E Christian system to the blood of Christ. It makes atoiie- 
• ment for sins that are past. " He that but looks on the 
Ganges," says the Hindoo proverb, " or that drinks of it, 
washes away the stains of a, hundred bii'tha; but be that 
bathes in it washes away the stains of a thousand births." 
This is a virtue beyond that of the Nile, or the rivers of Da- 
mascus, or of the Jordan, or even of 

Siloa'B brook 
Thai flowed last by the omcle of Qod. 

Lt is a virtue which can be found alone in that blood which 

" cleanseth &om all sin." 
The spectacle of supL superstition produced a strong revul- 
B-KOn of feeling, and made me turn away from these waters 
1 Uiat cannot cleanse the guilty soul, nor save the dying, to 

the Mighty Sufferer, whose blood was shed for the sins of 

the world, and I seemed to hear voices in far-ofi Christian 

lands singing : 

B'er since by faith I saw the stream. 

Thy flowing wounda supply, 
SedeemiDg love has been m; theme. 

And shall ha till 1 die. 
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But I do not ait in judgment on the Hindoos, nor iiiQltldft 
H whole people in one general condemnation. Some <jf them 
are as noble specimens of humanity, with as much " uatiiral 
goodneae " aa can be found anywhere; and are ei'en religi 
in their way, and in zeal and devotion an exainjile to tbi 
Cbiistym neighboc'B. Of this, a very striking instance 
be given here. 

On the other side of tho Ganges lives a grand old EindoOf 
the Mahai'ajah of Beuarea, and as he is famed for his hospi'' 
tality to Htrangei-8, we sent him a lutter by a mesaenger (be- 
ing assured that that was the proper thing to do), saying that 
we- should be happy to pay our respects to my lord in hia 
castle ; and in a few hours leceived a reply that his carriage 
should be aent to our hotel for ua the next morning, and that 
his boat would convey ua aci-oaa the river. We did not wait 
for the carriage, as we were in haste to depart for Calcutta 
the same forenoon, but rode down in our own gharri to the 
river aide, where we found the boat awaiting us. On the 
other bank stood a couple of elephants of extraordinary size, 
that knelt down and took us on their broad backs, and rolled, 
off at a swinging pace to a pleasant retieat of the Maliarar 
jah a mile or two from the river, where he had a temple of 
his own, situated in the midst of beautiful gardens. 

On our return we were marched into the courtyard of the 
castle, where the attendants received us, and escorted U8 
within. The Maharajah did not make his appeai'ance, as it 
was still early, but his secretary presenteil himaelf to do thft- 
honors, giving his master's respects with his ]>hotograph, and ' 
showing ua every poasihle courtesy. We were shown throuj^. 
the rooms of state, where the Prince of Wales had been re 
ceived a few weeks before. The view I'l-om the terrace ow 
th e river side is enchanting. It is directly on the water, and 
commands a view up and down the Ganges for miles, whil»' 
across the smooth expanse me the teui|)1eB tir.d ]>alaceB of t]i«-i 
Holy City. What a. place for a Erahiniu to live or to die t 
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This Maharajali of Benares ia wel) known all over India, 
He ia a member of the Viceroy's Council at Calcutta, and 
held in universal respect by the English coQimimity. Sir 
William Muir, who is one of the moat pronounced Chitstiuu 
men in India, whom Bome would even call a Puritan for liia 
Btrictnees, told me that the Maharajah was one of the beat of 
men. And yet he is of the straitest sect of the Hindoos, 
vho bathes in the Ganges every morning, aud " does his 
pooja." Ill all religious obseryances he is most exemjiUry, 
often spending hours in prayer. Tlie secretary, in excusing 
Hb master's absence, said that he had been up nearly all 
Slight engaged in his devotions. Hov this earnest faith in a 
leli^on so vile can consist with a life bo pure and so good, ia 
one of the mysteries of this Asiatic world which I leave to 
ihoae wber than 1 am to explain. 

We had lingered so loug tliat it was near the liour of our 
departure for Calcutta, and we were tliree miles up the river. 
The secretary accompanied us to the boat of the Mahai'ajab, 
whiah was waiting for us, and bade us farewell, with many 
kind wishes that we might have a prosperous journey. Lying 
against the bank was the gilded barge in which the Mahara- 
jah had received and escorted the Prince of Wales. Waving 
I oar adieu, we gave the signal, and the boatmen pushed off 
[ into the stream. It was now a race against time. We had 
ft long stretch to make in a very few niiniitos. I offered the 
men a reward if they sliould reach the place in time. The 
stalwart rowers bent to their oara, their swarthy limbs mak- 
ing BwiA strokes, and tlie boat shot like an arrow down tlio 
Btream. I stood up in the eagerness and excitement of the 
i chase, taking a last look at the sacred teaiples as we shot 
' iwiftJy by. It wanted but two or three njinutes of the hour 
r little pinnace struck against the goal by the bridge of 
boats, and throwing the rupees to the boatmen, we hanied 
vp the bank, and had just time to get fairly testowed in the 
roomy first-class carriage, which wo had all to ourselves. 
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when the train started for Calcutta, and the towers i 
domes and minarets of the holy dty of India faded from OUK J 

Thinking I Still thinking! "Wliat docs it all meanP 
Who can understand HindooisDi — where it begins and where 
it ends? It is like the fabled tree that had its roots down 
in the Kingdom of Death, and spread its branches o 
world. Behind it, or beneath it, is a deep philosophy, whi 
goes down to the very beginnings of existence, and touched 
the most vital problems of life and death, of endless dyings 
and living. Out of miiliooa of ages, after a. million hirthi^'J 
I long succession, at last t 
mly as & bird of passage, darting swifU^ I 
idless transmigration of soid^-J 
passing fclirough other stages of being, till he is absorbed ii6M 
the Eternal All. Thus does man find hia way at last back J 
to God, aa the drop of water, caught up by the sun, lifted' J 
into the cloud, descends in the rain, tiicklea in Btreamjt'f 
down the mountain side, and finds its way back to the oi 
So does the human soul complete the endless cycle 
tence, coming from God and returning to God, to be BwalloW'^iJ 
ed up and lost in that Boundless Sea. 

Much might be said, by way of argument, in support 
this pantheistic philosophy. But whatever may be u 
favor of Hindooism in the abstract, its practical results acft I 
terrible. By a logic aa close and irresistible as it is fatal, it 
takea away the foundation of all morality, and strikes down 
all goodness and virtue — all that is 
that is the beauty of woman. I 
to quote the example of such e 
Benares, for there is a strange alchemy in virtue, by which a 
pure nature, a high intelligence, and right moral instincta,'] 
will convert even the moat pei'nicious doctrines to the pur- I 
pose of a spii'itual life. But with the mass of Hindoc 
only a system of abject superstition and terror. As we rolled | 
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slODg the banks of the Ganges, I thought what tales that 
atream could tell. Could we but listen in the dead of night, 
That sounds we might hear ! Hush ! hark I There is a 
footstep on the shore. The rushes on the bank are parted, 
and a Hindoo mother comes to the water's edge. Look ! she 
holds a child in her arms. She starts hack, and with a shriek 
casts it to the river monsters, Buch scenes are not fi-equent 
now, because the government has repressed them by law, 
though infanticide is fearfully common in other ways. But 
even yet in secret — " darkly at dead of night " — does fanati- 
cism sometimes pay its offering to the river which ia wor- 
aliipped aa a god. This is what Hindooisra does for the mother 
ftnd for her cliild. Thus it wrongs at once cliildhood and 
motherhood and womanhood. Who that thinks of such 
scenes can hut pray that a better faith may be given to the 
women of India, that the mother may no longer look with 
anguish into the face of Iier own child, as one doomed to 
destruction, but like any Christian mother, clasp her baby to 
her breast, thanking God who has given it to her, and hidden 
her keep it, and train it up for life, for virtue and for hap- 
piness. 

But ia there any hope of seeing Hiudooism destroyed? 
I fear not very soon. When I think how many ages it has 
stood, and what mighty forces it has resisted, the task seems al' 
most hopeless, For centuries it fought with Butldliism for the 
conquest of India, and remained master of the field. Then 
came Mohammedanism in the days of the Mogul Empira. It 
gained a foothold, and reared its mosques even in the Holy 
City of the Hindoos. To this day the most splendid structure 
in Benares is the great Mosqno of Aurungzebe. As I climbed 
ita tall minaret, and looked over the city, I saw here and 
there the gilded domes and slender spires tiiat mark the tem- 
ples of Islam. But these fierce iconoctaata, who set out from 
Arabia to bi'eak the idols in pieces, could not destroy them 
^^Vhere, The fanatical Aurungzebe could build his mosque. 
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with its minaret so }oAy as to overtop all the temples of Ft' 
ganisDi ; but he could not convert the idolaters. With e 
tenacity did they cling to tlieir faith, that even the reli^oitS 
of the Prophet could make little impreasion, though am 
with all the power of the sword. 

And now come modem civilization and ChriBtianity. 
work of " tearing down " is not left to Missions alone, 
is in India a vast system of National Education. In BenaraRbg 
there is an tJnivcrsitj whose stately halls would not look o 
of place among the piles of Oxford. lu the teaching there if 
rigid — I had almost said a religious — abstinence from religioni 
But science is taught, and science confutes the Hindoo e 
niogony. When it in wiitten in the Purftnas that the worlq 
rests on the back of an elephant, and that the elephant s 
on the hack of a tortoise, and the tortoise on the back of t 
great serpent Ndga, it needs but a very little learning to o 
yince the young Hindoo that his sacred books a 
fables. But this does not make him a Christian. It Ian 
bint in infidelity, and leaves him there. And this is the ataiM 
of the educated mind of India, of what is sometimus desij 
ed as Young India, or Young Bengal. Here they etaud- 
deep in the raire of unbelief, as if they liad tried to plant thri 
feet on the low-lying Delta of the Ganges, and found it si 
beneath tliem, with danger of being buried in Gangetic ooi 
and slime. But even this is better than calhng to gods ■ 
cannot help them ; for at least it may give them a sense otM 
their weakness and danger. It may be that the educated^ 
mind of India has to go through this stage of infidelity beforeil 
it can come into the light of a clearer faith. At present theyM 
believe nothing, yet conform to Hindoo customs for social n 
sons, for fear of losing caste. This is all-powerful, 
for men to break away from it in detail. But once that •^ 
breacli is made in their ranks, the same social tyranny may<9 
carry them over en masse, so that a nation shall bo born i 
day. At present the work that is going on is that of sappii^ 
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and mining; of boring holes into the foundation of Hindoo- 
ism ; and this is done as industriously, and perhaps as effec- 
tively, by Government schools and colleges as by Missions* 
At Benares we observed, in sailing nip and down the 
Ganges, that the river had undermined a number of temples 
built upon its banks, and that they had fallen with their huge 
columns and massive architecture, and were lying in broken 
and shapeless masses, half covered by the water. What a 
spectacle of ruin and decay in the Holy City of the Hindoos I 
This is a fit illustration of the process which has been going 
on for the last half century in regard to Hindooism. The 
waters are washing it away, and by and by the whole colossal 
fabric, built up in ages of ignorance and superstition, will 
come crashing to the earth. Hindooism will fall, and great 
will be the £all of it. 



CHAPTER TTT, 

CALCUTTA — FAREWELL TO INTDIA. 

It is a good rule in travelling, aa in rlietoiic, to keep tbe 
beat to tliB last, and wind up with a climax. But it would 
be hard to tind a climax in India after seeing the old Mogul 
capitals, whose palaces and tombs outshine the Alhambra ; 
after climbing the Himalayas, and making a pilgrlmaga 
to the holy city. And yet one feels a crescendo of interest iii 
approaching the capital. India has thi'ee capitals — Delhi, 
where once reigned the Great Mogul, and which is still 
tlie CButre of the Mohammedan faith ; Benares, the Mecca 
of the Hindoos ; and Calcutta, the capital of tlie modem 
British Empire. The two former we have Been ; it is 
the last which is now before an. 

Our route was southeast, along the Talley of the Gauges, 
and through the province of Bengal. What ia the magia 
of a name ? From childhood the moat vivid association 
I hud with this part of India, was that of Bengal tigers, 
which were tbe wonder of every menagerie ; and it was not 
strange if we almost exj)ected to see them crouching iu 
the forest, or gliding away in the long gi-aas of the jun- 
gle. But Bengal has other attractions to one who rides 
over it. This single province of India ia five times as 
lai^a as the State of New York. It is a vast alluvifti 
plain, through which the Ganges pours by a hundred maiiths 
to the sea, its overflow giving to tbe soil a richness and 
fertility like that of the valley of the Nilj, bo that it 
Hiipports a population equal to that of the whole of the 
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United States. TI:e cultivated fields that we pass allow 
the natural weilth of the country, as the frequent towns 
show th^ density of the population. Of these the largest is 
PiiLna, the centre of the opium culture. But we did not 
stop atiywhei-e, for the way was long. From Beuarea to 
Calcutta is over four hundred miles, or about as far aa 
from New York city to Niagara Falls. We started at elev- 
en o'clock, and kept steadily tiavelling all day. Night fell, 
and the moon rose over the plains and the jialci grovus, and 
Btill WQ fled on and on, as if pursued by the atovm spirita of 
the Hiudoo Kylaa, till the momiug broke, and found us on 
the banks of a great river filled with Bhippiug, and opposite 
to a great city. This waa the Hoogly, one of tlie mouths of 
the Ganges, and there was Calcutta ! A carriage whirled ua 
swiftly across the hridge, and up to the Great Eastern Hotel, 
where we were glad to rest, after travelling three thousand 
miles in India, and to exchange even the moat luxui-ious 
railway carriage for beds and baths, and the comfoi'ts of civ- 
ilization. The hotel stands opposite the Government House, 
vhe residence of the Viceroy of India, and supplies eveiy- 
thing necessary to the dignity of a "burra Sahib." Soft- 
footed Hindoos glided aileutly about, watching our every mo- 
tion, and profoundly anxious for the honor of being our ser- 
vaiiis. A. stalwart native slept on the mat before my door, 
and attended on my going out and my coining in, as if I had 
lipi'ii a gland dignitary of the Empire. 

Calcutta beai-s a proud name in the East — that of the City 
of Palaces — from which a traveller is apt to experience 
a feeling of disappointment. And jet tlie English por 
tion of the city is sufficiently grand to make it worthy to 
rank with the second class of European capitals. The Gov- 
ernment House, from its very size, has a massive and stately 
appearance, and the other public buildings are of correspond- 
ing proportions, The principal stieet, (sailed the C'how- 
ingbee road, ia lined for two miles with the handsome 
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houaea of govprnment officials or wealthy Engliali r 
But the beauty of Calcutta is the grand eHjilanade, called t 
MatdikU^ — au opeu space as large, as our Ceutral Fark i 
New York ; beginning at the Government Hoiue, and rt 
ing to Fort William, and beyond it ; stretching for twi 
or tliree miles along the river, anil a mile bock from it to 'b 
inansioiiH of the Oliowringhee Hoad. This is 
rade-grounil for military and other displays. Here and Lh^ 
are statues of luen who have distinguished themselves ii 
history of Britisli India. Tropical plants and trees giv 
the lamlscapei their rich mosses of color and of shade, wlii 
under them and around them is spread that cai'pet of gre 
SO dear to the eyes of an Englishman in any part of t 
woild^a wide swuep of soft and suiooth English tur£ H«i 
at sunset one may witaess a scene uowheie equalled except ij 
the great capitals of Europe. In the middle of the day the 
pluce is deserted, except by natives, whom, being "children 
of tiie siiu," he does not " siuite by day," though the moon 
may smite them by night. The English resiueiits are shut 
closely witliin doors, where they seek, by the waving of 
punkas, and by admitting the air only through mats drip- 
ping with water, to mitigiite the terrible heat. Eut as the 
HUH declines, aud the palms begin to cast their shadows 
across the plain, and a. cool breeze comes in from the sea, tlia 
whole English world pours forth. The carri^e of the Vice- 
roy rolls out from under the arches of the Government 
House, and tiie other officials are abroad. A stranger is sur- 
prised at the number of dashing equipages, with postilions 
and servants in liveries, furnished by this foreign city. 
These are not all English. Native princes and wealthy ba- 
boos vie with Englishmen in the bravery of their equipuges, 
and give to the scone a touch of Oriental splendor. OScera 
on horsebiiok dash by, accompanied often by fair English 
faces; while the band from Fort William plays the mai'tia] 
aii-s of Eng];tud. It is indeed a brilliant fipoctacle, whj 
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nt for the turbcins and the swarthy fnces under tliem, would 
e the traveller iiuaj^ue himself in tlyde Park, 
rom this single picture it is easy to see why Calcutta is to 
I Englishman the most attractive place of residence in 
idia, or in all the East. It is more like London, It is a 
I .■great capital — the capital of the Indian Empire ; the seat of 
I .'government ; the residence of the Viceroy, ai'ound whom ia 
I -Assembled a kind of viceregal court, composed of all the high 
officials, hoth civil and mditaiy. There is an Army and 
Navy Ciub, whei-e one may meet many old soldiers who have 
seen sevvice in the Indian ware, or who hold high appoint- 
ments in the present force. The assemblage of such a nujn- 
r of notable men makes a large and brilliant English so- 
fety. 

Nor is it confined to army officers or government officials, 
fonnected with the diflerent colleges are men wlio are dia- 
uished Oriental scholars. Then there is a Biahop of Cal- 
., who is the Primate of India, with hia clergy, and Eng- 
isU and Americiin miflaionaries, who make altogether a very 
^acelianeous society.* Here Macaulay lived for tlii^ee years 

* There are not many Americans in Calcutta, ami as they are few, 
icemed that they should t>B reKpectable, and not 
ol chomcter. SometimeN 1 am told we have had 
!s of whom we had no reason to be ptoud. We are now 
it fortunate iu our Conanl, General Litchfield, a gentleman of ex- 
fllent charaoter, who is very obliging; to bis conntrjmon, and com- 
1 a high degree the reapect of the English community, 
here also an American pastor. Dr. Tborburo, who is very 
popular, and whose people aie building him a new chuioh while ha 
is absent on a visit to his own country ; and what attcautB a stranger 
still more, an excellent family of American ladies, engaged in the 
Zenana Mission, which is designed to reach Hindoo women, who, as 
they live in strict seclusion, can never hear of Cbiistianity except 
through those of their own sex. Tliia hospitable "Home " wa« 
mode ouTB for a part of the time that we were inCalcntta, for whiah, 
d for all the kindness of these excellent ladies, we hold it in giatff 
1 remembrance. 
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r of the Governor's Coimcil, and was the centr* 
of a society which, if it lucked other attractioua, must have 
found a constant RtimuluH in liis marvelloiia convursatioii. 

And yet with all these att faction h of Ualcutta, English t 
sidents still pine for England. One can hardly < 
with an English officer, witliout fludiiig tliat it is bin dream 1 
to get thi-ough with his term of service aa soon as he niay, 
and return to spend the rest of his days in his dear native 
island. Even Macaiday — with all the resources that he bad 
in himself, with aU that he found Anglo- Indian society, and 
all that he made it — regarded life in India aa only a splen- 
did exile. 

The climate la a terrible drawbaob. Think of a country, 
where in the hot season the mercury rises to 1 17—120° in the 
shade ; while if the thermometer be exposed to the sun, it 
quickly mounts to 150, 160, or even 170°! — a heat to which 
no European can be exposed for half ati hour without danger 
of sunstroke. Such is the heat that it drives the governuient 
out of Calcutta for hilf the year. For six months the Vice- 
roy and his staiT emigrate, bag and baggage, going up the 
country twelve hundred miles to Simla, on the first range of 
the Uimalayaa, whiuh is about as if the President of the 
Xlnited States and his Cabinet should leave Washington oa 
the first of May, and transfer the scut of govei-nmeut to soma 
high point in the Rocky Mountains. 

But the climate is not the only, nor the chief, drawback 
to life in India. It is the absence from home, from one^s 
country and people, which makes it seent indeed like exile. 
Make the best of it, Calcutta is not Loudoa. What a 
like Macaulay misses, is not the English climate, with its j 
rains and fogs, but the intellectual life, which centres in the J 
British capital. It was this which made him write to his.J 
sister that " A lodgings up three pairs of stairs in EondoQ ^ 
was better than a palace in a ccmpound at Cho^ 
I confess I cannot understand iiow any man, who ha^ 
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the &ct that he has duties, uot only to lilmaolf, but to :. 
kind ; then for such a. man there is not on the round globe B 
broader or nobler field of labor than India. For an English 
■tateBUian, however great his talents or boundless his ambi- 
tioD, one cannot eouceive of a higher place on the earth than 
that of the Viceroy of India. He is a. ruler over more than, 
two hundred millLooH of human beings, to whose welfare he may 
contribute by a wise and jost administration. Wliat immeiia- 
urabie good may be wrought by a Go vera or- General like Lord 
William Bentinck, of whom it was said that " he was William 
Peimonthethi-oneof the Great Mogul." A share in this bene- 
ficent rule belongs to every Engliahmau who holds a place in 
the government of Iiidia. He is in a position of power, and 
therefol"e of responsibility. To Bni;h men is entrusted tbe pro- 
tection, the safety, the comfort, and the happiness of multi- 
tudes of their fellow-men, to whom thuy are bound, if uot by 
national ties, yet by the ties of a oomiuon hiiioatiity. 

And for those who have no oilicial position, who liave 
neither place nor power, but who have intelligence and a de- 

, sii-e to do good on a wide scale, Iinlia 

^■^BB their ambition, where, either an mi 
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Btructors, as professors of science or teacliors of religion, i 
may coutributt) to the welfare of a, great peojile. ludiu is a 
eountrj where, more than in almost any other in the world, 
Europeftu civilization comes in contact with Asiatic barbt 
ism- Its geographical |K)sition illustrates its moral ant 
tellectiial position. It is a peninsula stretched out from 
lower part of Asia into the ludian. Ocean, and great sf 
against it on one side and on the other. So, intellectiu 
and morally, is it [ilueed " where two aeas nioet," whare n 
ern science attacks Hindooiam on one side, and ChristiaDiln 
attacks it on the other. 

In this conflict English intelligence has already done n 
for the intellectual emancipation of the people from cfaildirf 
ignorance and folly. In Calcutta there : 
English Bclioola and coilegea, which are thronged with yonn] 
Bengalees, the flower of the city and the province, who s 
Instinicted in the principles of modern science and philoaoph 
The effect on the minil of Yoiiiig Bengal has been very g 
An English education has acciimplishetl all that was expect* 
£rom it, except the overthrow of idolatry, and here it has COl 
Bpicuously failed. 

When Macaulay was in India, he devoted much of h 
time to perfecting the system of National Education, &dih 
■which he expected the gi-eatest results ; which he believed 
would not only till the ignorant and vacant minds of ti 
Hindoos with the knowledge of modern science, hut wool 
uproot the old idolatry. In the recently published volumes d 
his letters is one to his father, dated Calcutta, Oct. 12, 1834 
in which he says : 

" Our English BchoolB are floutiabing wonflerfolly. We find | 
difHcnlt— in some placea impossible —to provide 
who want it. At the single town of Iloogly 1400 boya o 
English, The effeoO of this education on the Hiodoos ia prodigioiufl 
No Hindoo who has received an English education ever rep 
ccrely attached to Ms religion. Some continue to profea 
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matter of policy ; but many profess themselves pure Deists, and 
some embrace Christianity. It is my firm belief that, if our plans of 
education are followed up, there will not be a single idolater among- 
the reputable classes in Bengal thirty years hence. And this will be 
effected without any efforts to proselytize ; without the smallest in- 
terference with religious liberty ; merely by the natural operation of 
knowledge and reflection.-' 

These sanguine expectations have been utterly disappointeJ. 
Since that letter was written, forty years have passed, and 
every year has turned out great numbers of educated young 
men, instructed in all the principles of modern science ; and yet 
the hold of Hindooism seems as strong as ever. I find it 
here in the capital, as well as in the provinces, and 1 do 
not find that it is any better by coming in contact with mod- 
em civilization. Nothing at Benares was more repulsive 
and disgusting than what one sees here. The deity most 
worshipped in Calcutta is the goddess Kali, who indeed gives 
name to the city, which is Anglicized from Kali-ghat. She 
delights in blood, and is propitiated only by constant sacri- 
fices. As one takes his morning drive along the streets lead- 
ing to her shrine, he sees them filled with young goats, who 
are driven to the sacred enclosure, which is like a butcher's 
shambles, so constantly are the heads dropping on the pave- 
ment, which is kept wet with blood. She is the [)atron of 
thieves and robbers, the one to whom the Thugs always' made 
offerings, in setting out on their expeditions for murder. No 
doubt the young men educated in the English colleges despise 
this horrid worship. Yet in their indifference to all religion, 
th^ think it better to keep up an outward show of conform- 
ity, to retain the respect, or at least the good will, of their 
Hindoo countrymen, among whom it is the very first condi- 
tion of any social recognition whatever, that they shall not 
break away from the religion of their ancestors. 

How then are they to be reached? The Christian 
Bchools educate the very young ; and the orphanages tak< 
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for joiing men who are already edueated in tne goverr 
colli-geB, 13 there any way of reaching tkein ? None, e 
that of open, direct, manly arguaisnt. Several years since 
President Seelye of Amherst College viailud India,, and 
here addreHsed the educated Hindoos, both in Calcutta and 
Bombay, on the claims of the Christian religion. Ho was 
received with perfect courtesy. Large audiences assembled J 
to hear him, and listened with the utmost respect. What 
iinpreasioQ he produced, I catmot say ; but it seems to me 
that this i» " the way to do it," or at least one way, and a 
■way which gives good hope of succesa. 

In fighting this battle against idulntry, I think we should 
welcome aid from any quarter, whether it be eyaagelicai or 
not, While in Calcutta, I paid a visit to Keahoob Ohunder 
Sen, whose name is well known in England from a visit which 
he made some years ago, as the leader of the Brahrno Somaj. 
I found him surrounded hy hia piipils, to whom he was giv- 
ing instruction. He at once interrujited his teaching for the 
pleasure of a conversation, to which all listened apparently 
with great interest. He is in his creed an Unitarian, so far 
as he adopts the Christian faith. He vecognl/es the unity of 
God, and gives supreme importance to jiTayer. Tho inter- 
view impressed me both with his ability and hia sincerity. 
I cannot agree with some of my iniMsionary friends who took 
upon him with suspicion, because he does not go far enough. 
On the contrary, I think it a matter of congratulation thai \ 
he has come as far iis he has, and I shoiihl be glad if he 0( 
get Young Bengal to follow him. But I do not think tha^ 
Biahmo Somaj has made great pi-ogres3. It has scattered J 
adherents in difiereat parts of India, but the whole number J 
of followers is small compared with the masses that cling tofl 
their idols. He frankly confessed that the struggle was vecj^'I 
unequal, that the power of the old idolatry was tremondoofl^ 
and especially that the despotism of caste was terrilic 
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moral courage that 
a overthrow waa a 
anxiety of Hindoo 
L. If they once 
ith them. They 
litei'ally outoasts. Nobody would speak to them, and 
they and tleir children were delivered over to one common 
curse. Thia social OBtraciam impending over them, is a ter- 
ror which even educated Hindoos dare not face. And ao 
they conform outwardly, wliile tbey deapiae inwardly. 
Hence, Keaiioob Chnnder Sen deserves all honor for the 
stand he has taken, and ought to receive the cordial support 
of the English and Christian community. 

What I have seen in Calcutta and elsewhere satisfies me 
that in all wise plans for the regeneration of India, Christian 
must be a necessary part. One cannot remember 
a feeling of shame, how slow was England to re- 
sionaries into her Indian Empire. The first attempt 
of the English Church to send a few men to India was 
met with an outcry of disapprobation. Sydney Smith hoped 
the Government would send the missionaries home. When 
Carey first landed on these shores, he could not stay in Brit- 
ish territory, but had to take refuge at Serampore, a Danish 
settlement a few miles from Calcutta, where he wi'Ought a 
work which makes that a place of pilgrim^e to every Chris- 
tian traveller in India. We Hi>ent a Jay there, going over 
tlie field of his labor. He is dead, but his work survives. 
Thei-e he opened schools and founded a college, the first of 
its kind in India {unless it weie the government college of 
Fort William in Calcutta, in which he was also a, pro- 
fessor), and which led the way for the establiahraent of that 
magnificent system of National Education which is now tho 
gJory of India. 

What Carey was in his day, Dr. Duff in Calcutta and Dr. 
Bombay were a generation later, vigorous advo- 
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Galea of edacation aa an indispensable means to quicken tin 
torpid mind of India. Tbej wei-e the trusted advisers and 
oounsellora of the gOTemmeot in organizing tlte present 
system of National EducatioD. This is but oao of nuuif ] 
benefits for which this country has to thank misaionariea. .1 
And if ever India is to be bo renovated as to enter into tba 
iamily of civilized and Christian nations, it will be largely by 
their labors. One thing is certain, that mere edncation will 
not convert the Hindoo. The experiment has been tried and , 
felled. Some other and more powerful means niust be takraa | 
to quicken the conseieuoe of a nation deadened by ages o( || 
false religion — a religion utterly fatal to spiritual life. That | 
such a change may come speedily, is devoutly to be wished. 
No intelligent traveller can visit India, and spend here two < 
months, without feeling the deepest interest in the oountiy 
and its people. Our interest gi'ew with every week of our 
Slay, and was sti'ongest aa we were about to leave. 

The last uight that we were in Calcutta, it was my privi- 
lege to address the students at one of the Scotch colleges. 
The hall was crowded, and I have seldom, if ever, spoken to 
a finer body of young men. These young BengaJeea had 
many of theui heads of an almost classical biiajity ; and with 
their grace of peraon heightened by their flowing white 
robes, they preseTited a beautiful array of young scholars, 
such as might delight the eyes of any instructor who should 
have to teach them " Divine |>hilosophy." My heart " went 
out" to tliem very warmly, and aa that was my last impres- 
sion of India, I left it with a very ilifierent feeling from that 
■with which I entered it — with a degree of respect for iia 
people, and of interest in them, wliich I humbly c 
the very firat condition of doing them any good. 

It was Sunday evening : the shij) on which 1 
embark for Burmah was to sail at daybreak, and 

I board at once. 80 hardly had we returned 
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The steamer lay off in the stream, the tide was out, and even 
the native boats could not come up to where we could step 
on board. But the inevitable coolies were there, their long 
naked legs sinking in the mud, who took us on their brawny 
backs, and carried us to the boats, and in this digniiied man- 
ner we took our departure from India. 

The next morning, as we went on deck, the steamer was 
dropping down the river. The guns of Fort William were 
firing a salute; at Garden Reach we passed the palace of the 
King of Oude, where this deposed Indian sovereign still 
keeps his royal state among his serpents and his tigers. We 
were all day long steaming down the Hoogly. The country 
is very flat ; there is nothing to break the monotony of its 
Bwamps and jungles, its villages of mud standing amid rice 
fields and palm groves. As we approach the sea the river 
divides into many channels, like the lagoons of Venice. All 
around are low lying islands, which now and then are swept 
by terrible cyclones that come up from the Bay of Bengal. 
At present their shores are overgrown with jungles, the 
home of wild beasts, of serpents, and crocodiles, of all slimy 
and deadly things, the monsters of the land and sea. Through 
a net-work of such lagoons, we glide out into the deep ; 
slowly the receding shores sink till they are submerged, as if 
they were drowned; we have left India behind, and all 
around is only a watery horizon. 
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In America we speak of the Far West, whicli ia an 
fined region, constantly receding in the distance. So ir 
there is a Par and Farther East, ever coming a, little i 
to the rising sun. When we have done with India, there iuw 
stUl a Farther India to be ''seen and conquered." On thA 
other side of the Bay of Bengal ifl a country, which, tiion^A 
calloil India, and under the East ludian Government, is not. J 
India. The very face of nature is different. It ia a countryjl 
not of vast plains, but of mountaina and valleya, and apnngsJ 
that run among the hills; a country with another peopls'j 
than India, another language, and another religion. Looking' J 
upon the map of Asia, one sees at its southeastern extremity ■' 
a long peninaula, reaching almost to the equator, with a cen- J 
tral range of mountauiE, an Alpine chain, which runs tbrougb' i 
its whole length, as the Apennines run through Italy. Thi» J 
is the Malayan peninaula, on one siile of which ia Burmah^. 
and on the other, Siam, the land of the White Elephant. 

Such waa the " undiscovered country " before us, aa ■* 
went on deck of the good nhip Malda, four days out froia | 
Calcutta, and found her entering the mouth of a river whiob, | 
once bore the proud name of the Hiver of Gold, and 
to flow through a laud of gold. These fabled riches have | 
disappeared, but the majestic river still flows on, broads J 
bosomed like the Nde, and which of itself might make the i 
riches of a country, as the Nile makes the riclies of Egypt. I 



THE IREAWADDT- 

^nds is the mighty Irrawnddyj one of the great rivers of 
Eastem Asia ; which takea its rise in the weetem part of 
Thibet, ngt far from the head waters of the Indus, and mna 
along the noi-thern slopes of the Himaiayaa, till it turns 
Bouth, and winding its way through the passes of (he lofty 
mountains, debouches into Lower Bumiah, where it divides 
into two large branches like the Nile, making a Delta of tea 
thousand square miles — larger than the Delta of Egypt — 
whose inexhaustible fertility, yielding enormous rice harvests, 
has more than once relieved a faoiine iu Bengal. 

On the IrrawadJy, twenty-five miles from the sea, stands 
Rangoon, the capital of British Burmah, a city of uearly a 
hundred thousand inhabitants. As we approach it, tlie must 
conspicuous object ia the Great Pagodaj the largest in 
the world, which ia a signal that we are not only in a 
new country, but one that has a new religion — not Brahmin, 
but Buddhist — whose towering pagodas, with their gilded 
roofs, take the place of Hindoo temples and Mohammedan 
mosques. Bangoon boasts a great antiquity ; it ia said 
to have been founiled in the aixtb century before Christ, but 
its new masters, the English, with their spirit of improve- 
ment, have given it quite a modern appearance. Lai-ge 
steamers in the river and warehouses along its bank, show 
that the spirit of modern enterprise has invaded even this 
distant part of Asia. 

Burmah is a country with a history, dating back far into 
the past. It was once the seat of a great empire, with 
a population many fold larger than uow. In the interior are 
to be found ruins like those in the interior of Cambodia, 
which mark the sites of ancient cities, and attest the great- 
n empire that has long since passed away. This is a 
subject for the antiquarian ; but I am more interested in its 
present condition and its future prospects than its past his- 
tory. Burmah is now a part of the great English Empire in 
the East, and it has been the Bcene of events which make a 
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ver; tlirilling chiipter iu the history of American MisRi^mK- 1 
Kotnemberiiig tLis, as Goon as -we got oa shore we took i 
gbaiTi, aud rode off to find the Auericait missiouBriea^fl 
of vrbom aud of their work I shall have more to say. yf^M 
brought a letter also to the Chief Coiuniisaioiier, Mr. lUvenlf 
Thompson, who invited ua to be his guests while in Kangoon. 
This gentleniati is a repi-eHentative of tlie best cl&sa of En^l 
iish officiak in the Eust, of those conscientious and laboiT-^ 
ous men, truiued iu the civil service in India, whose intelU*^ 
gence and exjiei-ience make the Euglish rule such a blesaiugfl 
to that countrj. The presence of a man of such charaotov-f 
and such intelligence iu a position of such powfir — for he isa 
virtually the rider of Burmah — is the greatest benefit to th^ffl 
couutry. We shall lung remember liim and his excellunj 
wife — a true Englishwoman — for their courtesy and hospitid. i 
Ity, which made our visit to Kaugoou so pleasant. The Gor< ' 
ernment House is out of the city, surrounded partly by the' | 
natural forest, which was alive with monkeys, that were-J 
percheil in the trees, and leaping from branch to branch. -f 
One species of them had a very wild and plaiDtive ety^. 
almost like that of a human creature in distress. It is eaii I 
to be the only animal whose notes range through the wholoTfl 
scale. It b^iis low, and rises rapidly, till it reaches a piteli f 
at which it sounds like a far-olT wail of sorrow. Every I 
morning we were awaketied by the singing of bii-ds, the first- I 
sound in the forest, with which there came through the open. 1 
windows a cool, delicious air, laden with a dewy fresliness ai 
of Spring, the exquisite sensation of a morning in the tropics. . 
Then came the tramp of soldiers along the walk, changing 
guard. In the midst of these strange surroundings stood ths 
beautiful English home, with all its culture and refinement, 
and the morning and evening prayers, that were a sweetor 
incense to the Author of so much beaTty than "the spit^ 
breezes that blow soft o'er Ceylon's isle." The evening drivB 
to the public gaidena, where a band of music was playiiij; 



^^^^^^^^1^ BEAUTY OF 

^^^r gKTO one a Bight of the UngHHh. resideata of ILangoon, and 
^^^k maite Qven aa Ameiican feel, in Hearing bis familiar tongue, 
^^^B ihat he was not alogether a stranger in a strange land, Tiis 
^^^B Commiaaionei' gave me his Hepoi't on Bntish Biirmah, madn 
^^^H to the Qovei'uinent of India. It fills a large octavo volume, 
^^^B Knd in reading it, one is surprised to learn the extent of the 
^^^^ country, which is twice as large as the State of New York, 
^^^B and its great natural wealth in its soil and its foveGts — the 
^^^V resources for supporting a dense population. 
^^^B I foimd the best book on Biirmah was bj an American 
^^^V roissionaiy. Dr. Mason, who, while devoted to his religious 
^^H -work, had the tastes of a naturalist, and wrote of the country 
^^H "With the enthusiasm of a poet and a man of science.* He 
^^^B describes the interior as of marvellous beauty, with rugged 
^^^m inountains, separated by soft green valleys, in which some- 
^^H times little lakes, like the Scottish loclis, sleep under the 
^^^f 'shadow of the hills ; and livers whose banks are like the banks 
^^^K of the Hhine. He Bays: "British Burmah embraces all 
^^^B 'Variety of aspect, from the Sats of Holland, at the mouths of 
^^^^ the Irrawaddy, to the moi-e than Scottish beaxtty of the mouu- 
^^^■,'tainous valley of the Salwen, and the Rhenish liver banks of 
^^^V'the Irrawaddy near Prouie." With the zest of an Alpine 

^^^V * This book famiakes a good Dlnstration of the inoideatal servica 
^^^^ wliich misaionnriea — aside from the reli^oas work they do — reader 
to the cause of geography, of science, and of literature. Tbey are 
the most indefaliRable explorers, and the most (aithfnl and autheatlo 
tunrators of what the^r eee. Its fall title Is : "BuRHAn: ibn People 
and Natural ProdnctiooB ; or Notes on the Nativee, Fauna, Flora, 
and 3iIineralB, of Tenasserim, Pegu, and Barmah [ With ajatematio 
oatalognes of the koown HammalB, Birds, Fishes, Ueptiles. Insects, 
Molluska, CiuBtaceanB, Anellides. Eadiates, Plants, and Minerals, with 
vemacalar names." In his preface the writer says : 

" No pretensions are made in this work to camplel'mesa It is not 

ia book composed in the luxury of literary leisure, but a collection of 
Kotea [What is here so mudestly called Notes, in an octavo of over 
poo pages] which I bare been making during the twenty years of mj 
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tourist, he climbs the wild passes of the hiHa, anA follows tha 

Btieams coursing down their sides, to where they liap in 
watei-falls over precipices fifty or one hundred feet liigh. 
Amid this picturesque scenerj he finds a fauna and flora, 
more varied and rich than those of any part of Europe. 

The country produces a great variety of tropical fruits ; it 
yields spices and gums ; while the natives make use for many 
pnrpoHes of the bamboo and the palm. The wild beasts are 
hunted for their skins, and the elephants furnish ivoiy. But 
the staples of commerce are two — rice and the teak wooii. 
Kice is the universal food of Burmah, aa it is of India and 
of China. And for timber, the teak ia invaluable, as it ia the 
only wood thut caa i-estst the attacks of the white ants. It is 
B. red wood, like our cedar, and when wrought with any de- 
gree of taste and skill, produces a pretty effect. The better 
oliiSB of houses are built of this, and being raised on upright 
posts, with an open story beueath, and a broad veranda above, 
they look more like Swiss chalets than like the common East- 
ern bungalows. The dwellings of the poorer people are raer» I 
buts, like Ii*ish shanties or ludiiin wigwams, lliey are coibl 
structed only with a frame of bamboo, with mats hung be^~ 
tween. You could put up one as easily as yon would pitch 
a tent. Drive fo'ir bamboo poles in the giound, put cross 

reaideaoB in this country, in the comers of my time that would othBr- 
WiBB have been wasted. Often to focgEt my wearinesa whoa traveU 
Ung, when it haa boon neceBsary to bivouac ia the juagles ; while the 
KaJODB have been seeking' fuel for their nigbt-firoa, or aagllug for 
thuir Buppera ia the Btream ; I have occupied myself with aualymig 
the llowoin that were blooming around my couch. ; oc examiiUDg the 
Bub that were caught ; or an occasional reptile, insect, or bird, that 
attracted my attention. With such oceuiiations I have brightened 
maoy a solitary hour ; and often has the moat mtpromiaing situation 
proved fruitful in iutereat ; for ' tha barren heath, with ibi mosaes, 
liohena, and insects, its stunted shrubs and pale flovers, becomes ■ 
paradise under the eye of observation; and to the genuine thinkel 
the sandy beach and the arid wild oie full of wonders. 
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b down, little hann is done. It oosLa 
nothing for honse-reiit ; rice is cheap, and the natives are ex. 
pert boatmen, and get a part of their living from the rivera 
and the sea. Their wants are few and easily supplied. 
"There is j>erhaps no country in the world," saja Mason, 
E there are so few beggars, so little suffering, and so 
mnch actual iiidependence in the lower strata of society," 
L'Thus provided for by nature, they live au easy life. Ex- 
1 constant struggle. The earth brings forth 
plentifully for their hnnible wants. They do cot borrow 
trouble, and are not weighed down with anxiety. Hence the 
Burmese ai-e very light-hearted and gay. In this they pre- 
[. sent a marked conti-ast to some of the Asiatics. They have 
e of the Mongolian cast of countenance than of the Hin- 
Kfloo, and yet they are not so grave as the Hindoos on the one 
5 the Chinese on the other. The women have 
B freedom than in India. They do not veil 
Kt^ir faces, nor are they shut up in their housea. Tliey 
I go about as freely aa men, di'essed in brilliant colored 
Hilts, wound fiimidy and gracefully around them, and car- 
rying the large Chinese urabrellas, Tliey onjoy also the 
gloiiouB liberty of men in smoking tobacco. We meet them 
with long cheroots, done up in plantain leaves, in their 
mouths, grinning from ear to ear. The people are fond of 
l,ieaaure and amiisement, of games and festivals, and iangh 
and make merry to-day, and think not of to morrow. This 
natural and irrepressible gayety of spirit has given thum the 
name of the Irish of the East. Like the Irish too, they are 
wretchedly improvident. Since they can live so easily, they 
are content to live poorly. It should be said, however, that 
I up to a recent period they had no motive for saving. The 

^^V least sign of wealth was a temptation to robbery on the part 
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of officials. Now that they have Bccnrity under the Englii 
goveruiueat, they caa save, aud name of the natives L&vi 
grown rich. 

This is one of the benelits of Eoglisli rule, which make m*! 
rejoice whenever 1 see the Euglish flag ia any part of Asia. J^ 
"Wherever tliat flag Hies, tliere is proteution to property and I 
life ; there is law and order — the brst condition of civilized I 
society. Such a goveruiaeut has been a great blessing toiT 
!Buj*iuah, aa to ludia. It is not iiecesaary to iitise the quee 
tion how England came into posseasioa here, lb is the old,'! 
Ett>ry, that when a civilized aud a bai-bai-oii» |}OW<t oome in J 
contact, they are apt to cotne into conflict They cannot be I 
quiet and peaceabli) neighbors. Malual iri'ital.ions end in. I 
-Tar, and war ends iu aunex^tiau. In this way, after two J 
"wafs, England acquii'ed her poasessions in the Malayan J 
Feuinsula, and Lower Buruiah becaiue a part of the great! ■ 
Indian Empire. We cannot find fiiult with Giglaud fot 
doing eicactiy what we aliould do in the same circuoistaneabl 
what we have done repeatedly with the American Indi 
Such collisiona are almost inevitable. So far from rpgrottiug 1 
that England thtis " absorbed " Burmah, I only regrat tliafe J 
inbtdad of taking half, she did not titke the whole. Foe,* 
British Burmah is not tlie whole of Bui mah ; there ia still s 
nai^ive kingdom on the Upper Irrawaddy, between Britiidi J 
Bui-uah aud China, with a capital, Mandelay, and a soveruigii J 
of (flost extraoiilbiary oiiaracter, who pretierves in full furoc 
the notions of royaltj' peculiai' to Asiatic countries. Beceutljpj 
a British envoy, Sir Douglas Forsyth, was sent to hsTS son 
negotiatiouB with him, but there was a difficulty about ha 
ing an audience of his Majesty, owing to the peculiar " 
etiquette of that court, according to which he was, required, J 
to take off his boots, and get down on his knees, and ap- I 
proach the royal presence on all fours I I forget how the ( 
great question was compromised, btit there ia no doubt that J 
the King of Burmah considers himself the greatest potoi Lata ^ 
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on earth. His capital is a wretched place. A Russian 
gentleman whom we met in Rangoon, had just come down 
from Mandelay, and he described it as the most miserable 
mass of habitations that ever assumed ta be jcalled a city. 
There were no roads, no carriages, no horses, only a few bul- 
lock carts. Yet the lord of this capital thinks it a great 
metropolis, and himself a great sovereign, and no one about 
him dares tell him to the contrary. He is an absolute des- 
pot, and has the power of life and death, which he exercises 
on any who excite his displeasure. He has but to speak a 
word or raise a hand, and the object of his wrath is led to 
execution. Suspicion makes him cruel, and death is some- 
times inflicted by torture or crucifixion. Formerly bodies 
were often seen suspended to crosses along the river. Of 
course no one dares to provoke such a master by telling him 
the truth. Not long ago he sent a mission to Europe, and 
when his ambassadors returned, they reported to the King 
that " London and Paris were very respectable cities, but not 
to be compared to Mandelay ! " This was repeated to me by 
the captain of the steamer whi^h brought them back, who 
said one of them told him they did not dare to say anything 
else ; that they would lose their heads if they should intimate 
to his majesty that there was on the earth a greater sove- 
reign than himself. 

But in spite of his absolute authority, this old King lives 
in constant terror, and keeps himself shut up in his palace, 
or within the walls of his garden, not daring to stir abroad 
for fear of assassination. 

It requires a few hard knocks to get a little sense into 
Buch a thick head ; and if in the course of human events the 
English were called to administer these, we should be sweetly 
submissive to the ordering of Providence. 

But though so ignorant of the world, this old king is 
accounted a learned man among his people, and is quite reli- 
gious after his fashion. Indeed he is reported to have said 
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to an English gentleman that " the English were a grenl 
people, but what a pity that they had no religion 1 " In Ml 
own faith he ia very " orthodox." He will not have anj 
" Disaeutera " about him — -not he. If any ■atmn. has doubt 
let him keep them to himself, lest the waters of tho IrHbJ 
waddy roll over his unbelieving breast. 

But in the course of nature this iioly man will be gathered 
to his rust, and tlien hia happy family may perhaps not live 
in such perfect haraiony. He is now aixty-five years old, 
and has thirty sons, so that the 'question of succession i^ 
somewhat difficult, as there is no order of priraogemture. 
He has the right to choose an heir ; and has been urged to 
do so by his English neighbors, to obviate all dispute to tlie 
succession. But he did this once and it raised a storm about 
hia ears. Tlio tweiity-niue sons that were not chosen, with 
their respective mothers, raised such a din about hia head 
that the poor man was uearly distmcted, and was glad to 
revoke his decision, to keep peace in tbe family. He keeps 
hia Bons under strict surveillance leat they should assassinatti 
him. But if he thus gets peace in hia time, he leaves tbiugSH 
in a state of glorious uncertainty after his death. TheaJ 
there may be a household divided against itself, 
they will fall out like the Kilkenny cats. If there shou] 
be a disputed succession, and a long and bloody civil warj i 
might be a duty for their strong neighbors, " in the interestl 
of humanity," to step in and settle the dispute by taking th« 
country for themselves. Who could regret an issue that 
should put an end to the horrible oppression and tyranny of 
the native government, with its cruel punishments, il 
tures and crucifixiona ? 

It would give the English the mastery of a magnifies 
country. The valley of the Irrawaddy ia rich a 
of the Nile, and only needs " law and order " for the wildi 
ness to bud and blossom as tbe rose. Shoidd the 
take Upper Burmah, the great East Indian Empire Would b 
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extended orer the whole Soath of Acda, and tip to the bor- 
ders of China. 

But the excellent Chief Commissioner has no dream of 
ftnnexation, hia only ambition being to govern justly tha 
people entrusted to his care ; to protect them in their i-ighttt; 
to put down violence and robbery, for the country has been 
in such a fearful state of disorganization, that the interior 
has been overrun witii bands of robbers. Dacoity, as it is 
oalled, has been the terror of the country, as much as brig- 
and^e has been of Sicily. But the English are now putting 
it down with a strong hand. To develop the resources of 
the country, the Government seeks to promote internal com- 
munication and foreign commerce. At Rangoon the track 
is already laid for a railroad up the country to Prome. The 
Beaports are improved and made safe for ships. With such 
facilities Burmah may have a large commerce, for wiiich she 
has ample material. Her vast forests of teak would supply 
the demand of all Southern Asia; while the rice from the 
delta of the Irrawuddy may in the future, as in the pa.st, feed 
the millions of India who might otherwise die fi'om famine. 

With the establishment of this civilized rule there opens a. 

pro8i)ect for the future of Burmah, whicli shall be better 

than the old age of splendid tyranny. Says Mason ; " Tha 

golden age when Pegu was the land of gold, and the Irra- 

waJdy the river of gold, has passed away, and the country 

degenerated into the land of paddy (^rice), and the stream 

into the river of teak. Yet its last days are its best days. 

If the gold has vanished, so has oppression ; if the gems 

have fled, so have the taskmasters ; if the palace of tha 

Brama of Toungoo, who had twenty-six crowned heads at 

his command, is in ruins, the slave is free." The poor native 

has now some encouragement to cultivate his rice field, foe 

e taken from him. The great want of th* 

lO as that of the Western States of Amei 

British Burmah has but three millions o 
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inhabitaate, wLile, if tlie country were as tbicklj settled h 
Belgium and Holland, or as some parti; of Asia, it might 
aujiport thit-ty mtlHoDS. Such a population catmot come at 
once, or in a century, but the country may look for a slow 
but atoady growth from the ovevBow of ludia and China, 
that shall in time rebuild its -waste places, and plaut towiia 
and cities along its rivera. 

While thus interested in the )K>IiticaI state of Biiriiiali we 
cannot forget its religion. In coming fi-om India to Farther 
India we have found not only a new race, but a ueyr faith 
and worship. While Brahminism rules the great Southern 
Peninsula of Asia, Buddhism is the religion of Eastern Asia, 
numbering more adherents than any other religion on the 
globe. Of this new faith one may obt-ain some idea by a. visit 
to the Great Piigoda. The BuddliiBts, like tlie priests of 
Borne other religions, choose lofty sites for their places of wor- 
ship, which, as they overtop the earth, seem to raise them 
neai-er to heaven. The Great Pagoda stands on a liLU, or 
rocky ledge, which ovei'looks the city of Kangoon and the 
valley of the IiTawaddy. It is approached by a long flight of 
steps, which is occupied, Jibe the approaclips t-o the ancient 
tem]ile in Jerusalem, by them that buy and sell, so that it is 
a kuid of bazaar, and also by iepeiB and blind men, who 
stretch out their hands to ask for alms of those who mount 
the sacred hill to ]iray. Ascending to the fiunimit, we find a 
platean, on which there ia an enclosure of perhaps an acre or 
two of ground. The Pagoda ia a colossal structure, with a 
broad b.^e like a pyramid, though round in shape, sloping 
upwards to a. slender cone, which tapers at !ant to a sort of 
s|)ire over three hundred feet high, and as the whole, from 
base to pinnacle, ia covered with gold leaf, it presents a very 
dazzling appearance, when it reflects the rays of the sun. As a 
pagoda is always a solid mass of masonry, with no inner plaoa 
of woi^hip — not even a shrine, or a chamber like that i: 
heart of Lhe Great Pyramid — there was more of fei v\ 
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THE GREAT PAdOnA. dUd 

iBtneai! in the lunguage of an EngKsh friend of missions, who 

^rajeil " that tlie pagodas might resound with the praises of 

! " They might resound, but it must neeUs be on the out- 

The tall spire has for ila exti^erae point, what avchitecta 

i»d a flnial — a kind of umbrella, which the Burmese eull a 

jf htee," made of u stiries of iron rings gilded, from which hauj 

lany little silver and brass bells, which, swinging to and fro 

irith every passing bi-eeze,give forth a. dripping musical sound. 

e Buddhist idea of prayer is not limited to human speech ; 

It may be expressed by an ofl'eriiig of flowers, or tho tinkling 

H at least a pretty fancy, which leads them 

) suspend on every point and pinuaclo of their pagodas 

these tiny bells, whose soft, aerial chimes sound sweetly in 

the air, auJ Soating upward, fill the ear of heaven with a 

oonstant meli>dy. Besides the Great Pagoda, there are other 

jftnialier pagodas, one of which has lately been decorated with 

ti magnificent " htee," presented by a rich timber merchant 

f Mauimain. It is said to have cost fifty thousand dollars, 

leW believe, since it is gemmed with diamonds and 

Mher preuious stones. There was a great fiistival when. 

|f:t was set up iu its place, which was kept iip for sevei-al 

ys, and is just over. At the same time he presented an 

I'tlephant for the service of tho temple, who, b n th a n 

PiMci-ated, is of course a sacrod beast. We m t 1 m tak ng 

[ids, and very gj-and he was, w tl i 

and gold trappings and howdali, and as he sw ng al g th 

becoming gravity, he was a more dignified olj t than ti o 

^WOrahippera around him. But the people were very good- 

■atured, and we walked about in their holy places, and made 

rvationa with the utmost freedom. In the eaclosui'e 

i many pavilions, some of which are places for worship, 

and others rest-houses for the people. The idols ai'e hideouB 

objects, as all idols are, though perhaps better looking than 

those of the Hindoos. They represent Buddlm in all pos» 

1, before whose image candles are kept burning. 
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lu the groimda ie an enorraous bell, Vliicli is conBt«u^ 
struck by the woi-ahippera, till ita deep vibratiuna make ti 
very air arouud holy with prayev. With my Americi 
curiosity to see the iiiside of everything, I crawled under 
(it waa hung but a few inches above the graiind), i 
up within the hollow bronze, which hud so long trembtf 
with pious deVotiou. But at that moment ii, huug ii 
aud I crawliid back again, lest by Bome accident the euorm 
weight should fall luid put an extinguisher ou i 
comparative etudy of religious. This bell serves auotij 
pui-pose in the worship of HudUhists. Tlicy strike upoO) 
before Baying their prayers, to attract the attention of 4 
recording angel, so that they may get due credit for i 
act of piety. Those philosophical spiritH who admire all ff 
gions but the Christiaji, will observe in this a beautiful e 
omy in their devotions. They do not wish their prayu 
be wasted. By getting due allowance for them, thej 1 
only keep their credit good, but have a balance in their fik1^ 
It is the same economy which leads them to attach pra; 
water-wheels aud winduulls, by which the greatest amo 
]iraying may be done with the least possible amount of 
or time. The one object of the Buddhist religion set 
be to attitin merit, according to the amount of which, thd 
will spend more or leas time in the realm of spirit 
returning to this cold world, and on which depends also t 
form they will asttume on their reincarnation. Among thai| 
who sit at the gate of the temple as we approach, i 
men, who, by a long course of devotion, have accumulatfl 
Bitch a stock of merit that they have enough and to Bpnifi 
aud are willing to part with it for a coiisidoi'ation to othei 
less fortunate than themselves. It is the old idea of « 
of supererogation over again, in which, as in many < 
things, they show the closest resemblance to Ilomanism. 

But however puerile it may be in its furtaa of w 
yet as a religion Buddhism is an immo^isurabie advi 
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Brahminism. In leaving India we have left behind Hindoo 
ism, and are grateful for the change, for Buddhism is alto> 
gether a more respectable religion. It has no bloody rites like 
those of the goddess Kali. It does not outrage decency nor 
morality. It has no obscene images nor obscene worship. It 
has no caste, with its bondage and its degradation. Indeed, the 
scholar who makes a study of different religions, will rank 
Buddhism among the best of those which are uninspired ; if 
he does not find in its origin and in the life of its founder 
much that looks even like inspiration. There is no doubt that 
Buddha, or Gaudama, if such a man ever lived (of which 
there is perhaps no more reason to doubt than of any of the 
great characters of antiquity), began his career of a religious 
teacher, as a reformer of Brahminism, with the honest and 
noble purpose of elevating the faith, and purifying the lives 
of mankind. Mason, as a Christian missionary, certainly 
did not desire to exaggerate the virtues of another religion, 
and yet he writes of the origin of Buddhism : 

" Three hundred years before Alexandria waa founded ; about the 
time that Thales, the most ancient philosopher of Europe, was 
teaching in Greece that water is the origin of all things, the soul of 
the world ; and Zoroaster, in Media or Persia, was systematizing the 
fire-worship of the Magi ; and Confucius in China was calling on the 
teeming multitudes around him to oifer to guardian spirits and the 
manes of their ancestors ; and Nebuchadnezzar set up his golden 
image in the plains of Dura, and Daniel was laboring in Babylon to 
establish the worship of the true God ; a reverend sage, with his 
staff and scrip, who had left a throne for philosophy, was travelling 
from Gaya to Benares, and from Benares to Kanouj, exhorting the 
people against theft, falsehood, adultery, killing and intemperance. 
No temperance lecturer advocates teetotalism now more strongly 
than did this sage Gaudama twenty- three centuries ago. Nor did 
he confine his instructions to external vices. Pride, anger, lust, 
envy and covetousness were condemned by him in as strong terms 
as are ever heard from the Christian pulpit. Love, mercy, patience, 
Belf-denial, alms-giving, truth, and the cultivation of wisdom, he 
required of aU. Good actions, good words, and good thoughts were 
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the freqnent^ Bnbjccts of his HermonN, and he w 
oanClonH to keep the mind free from tbe turmoils nf pa'sioii. n 
'■•■i cares of iile. Immediately after the deach of tbia veneraljlari 
peripatatic, his disciples scattered themselves abroad to propagala 
the doutrines of their master, and tradition says, one party entorpd 
the prinoipul mouth of the Irrawaddy, where they trusted its hanks 
lo where the liret lOckH lift themH^lvea ahmptly above the flata 
around. Here, on tbe Buramit of this latprite led^e, one hundred ancl j 
sixtry feet above the river, thej* erected the ntajidard of Itoddhis 
which now lifta its spire to the heavens higher than the dome of S 
Paul's." 

In its practical effects BuddhiEm is favorable to v 
and its adherents, so far aa they follow it, are a quiet c 
inoffensive people. They are a kind of Quakers, who follilS( 
an inwai'd light, and whose whole philosophy of life i: 
rejiression of natursil desires. Their creed is a mixture o 
mysticianj iind stoicism, which by gentle meditfttion s 
the mind to " a. calm and heavenly frame," a placid indiffdt 
etice to good or ill, to joy or soi'row, to jileaaure and pai 
It teaches that by subduing the desirea — pride, envy, i 
ambition — one btinga himself into a, state of tranquillity, ii 
which there in neither hope nor fear. It is easy to i 
where auch a creed is defective ; that it does uot brii^ o 
the heroic virtues, as sjiown in active devotion to otherj 
good. This active pliilanthropy ia born of Chriatuuiitj 
There ia a spiritual aelfishneas in di'aaming life away ia 
idle meditation. But bo far as otheiti are concerned, it b 

Cuddha'a table of the law may be compared with that o 
Moses. Instead of Ten Commandmeiita, it has only Fiv( 
which correspond v^ry nearly to the latter half of the Dec 
logue. Indeed three of them are precisely tiie 
Do not kill ; Do not steal ; and Do not commit adultei-yjQ 
and the fouith, Do not lie, includes, as a broader atatetnehbV 
the Maaaic command not to bear false witness against ottf' 
neighbor; but the last one of all, ijistcad of being "not 
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A)vetj" 13, Po not become intoxicated. These commands ara 
al[ prohibitions, and enforce only the negative side of vir- 
tue. Tliey foibid injury to property and life and reputation, 
and thus every injury to one's neiglibor, and the last of all 
forbiJa injury to one's aeif, while they do not urge active 

^^^ benevolence to man nor piety towards God. 

^^L These Five Commaudments are the rule of life for all men. 

^^H Sut to those who aspire to a more purely religious life, there 

^^f are other and stricter rules, They are required to renounce 
the world, to live apai't, and practice rigid austerities, in 
order to bring the body into subjection. Every day is to be 
one of abstinence and self-denial. To theai are given five 
other commands, in addition to those prescribed to mankind 
generally. They must take no solid food after noon (a fast 

I not only Friday, but every day of the week) ; they must 
tot visit dances, singing or theatrical representations ; must 
be no ornaments or perfumery in dress ; must not sleep in 
hxurious beds, and wliile living by alms, accept neither gold 
Kr silver. By this rij^id self-discipline, they are expected to 
K Able to subdue their appetites and i>assions and overcome 
ie world. 
' This monastic system is one point of resemblance between 
Buddiibm and liomanism. Botli have orders of monks and 
nuns, who take vows of celibacy and poverty, and live in 
invents and monasteries. There is also a ctose resemblance 
their forms of worship. Both have their holy shrines, 
1 use images and altars, before which flowers are placed, 
kd lamps are always burning. Both chant and pray in an 
.known tongue.* 



I 

^^V * Dr. S. WdlB 'WiUiaiDB, 
l^^^^nis forty years reaidenoe i 
n..p. 257): 

tsot si milarit J between the ritea of the Bndd 

hists and those of the Rotnish Church, early attracted attentioiL . . 

It of celibacy in both sexes, ttie object; of their seclu 



■ho was familiar with Buddhism during 
China, says ("Middle Kingdom," VoL 
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TbiB resemblance of tlio Buddhist creed and worship I 
their own, the Jesuit missionariea have been quick to a 
and with their usual artfuluess have tried to use i 



lion, the Iobb of hair, taking a new name and looking after the cara of 
the oonvent. There are man; grounds for sappoeing that their fav- 
orite godiieBS Kwanjin, L e., the Hearer of Oiiea, called aUo Holy 
Mother, Queen of Heaven, is oaij another focin of Our Lady. The 
monoBtio habit, holy water, counting roeaiies to asaiat in prayer, tbe 
ordinances of celibacy and tasting-, and reciting mnaaea for the dead, 
vrorahip of relics, and oanonization of eainta, are alike features of 
both EBcta. Both bum candles and incense, and bells are mnch used 
.b their temples ; both teach a purgatory, from which the aoul can 
be delivered by prayers, and use a dead laugnago tor their litocg; 
and their prienta pretend to miracleB. These striking resomblai 
led the Romiah missionarieB to suppose that some of them had b 
derived from the Bomaniata or Syrians who entered China before 
twelfth oeiitury ; others referred them to St. Thomas, but PrSttv 
aacribea them to the devil, who had thua imitated holy motn 
ohnrch in order to scandalize and oppose its rights. But a 
observes : ' To those who admit that most of the llomish cere 
are borrowed directly from Pagonism, there is leas difBoulty in 
counting for the reserablauce.' 

The following scene in a Buddhist temple described by on q 
witness, answers to what is often seen la Romish chnrches 

" There stood fourteeu prieata, seven ou each side of the alta 
erect, motionless, with clasped bands and downcafit eyes, their ahava 
heads and flouring gray robes adding to their solemn appearance, 
low and moasared tones of the slowly moving obant they w 
ing might have awakened solemn emotions, and called away the 
thoughts from worldly objects. Three priests kept time with the 
music, one heating an immense drum, another a large i 
and a third a wooden bell. After chanting, they kneeled apon 1<H 
stools, and bowed before the colossal image of Buddha, at the at 
time striking their heads upon the ground. Then rising and tius 
each other, they began slowly chanting some sentences, and rapidj 
increaaing the mnsic and their utterance until both were at the (^ 
max of rapidity, they diminished in the eame way until Ihey hod ^ 
turned to the original measure. . . . The whole aervioe Ioroili| 
reminded me of tceues in Romish chapels." 
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wgumant tp emooth the way for 
Asiatics by representing the chauge &a a alight < 
the Buddbiat, uot to be outdone Id quickuea 
the difference is ao slight that it ie not worth k 
change. The only difference, they say, is " we 
man and yon worship a woman I " 

But Christianity has had other represeutatiyea i 
than the Jesuita, At aa early day Am 
as if they could not go far enough away from home, in their 
zeal to carry the GoBpul where it had not heen preached be- 
fore, sought a field of labor in SoutheaJttem Asia. More 
than BLxty years ago they lauded on theae shores. They 
planted no colonies, waged no wars, raised no flag, and made 
no annexation. The only flag they carried over thera was 
that of the Goapel of peace. And yet in the work they 
wrought they Lave left a memoi-ial which will long ]ireserve 
their sainted and heroic names. While in Kangoon I took 
Tip again " The Life of Judson " by Dr. Waylaod, and read it 
■with new interest on the very spot wliicii had lieon the scene 
of his laboi-s. Nothing in the whole history of missions is 
more thrilliog than the story of iiis imprisonment. It was 
during the second Burmese war. He was at that time at 
Ava, the capital of Burinaii, where he hud been in favor till 
now, when the king, enraged at tlie English, seized all thai 
he could lay bands upon, and threw tlierii into piiaou. He 
could not distinguish an American, who bad tlm same fea- 
tures and spoke the 
the fate of the i-eat. 
ofGcer and eight or 
by his hideous tattooed face a 
Mm in the midst of hia family, thre 
, out the instrument of torture, the small cord, with which ha 
I bound him, and hurried liim to the death prison, whore he 
I chained, aa were the other foreignera, each with threa 
I pairs of fetters to a pole. He expected nothing but death, 
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but the imprisonment dragged on for months, varied wit| 
every device of horror and of cruelty. Often he waa chuiiM 
to the vilest mill efac tors. Sometimes he vaa cast iuto a 
inner prison, which waa like the Black Hole of Calcatta, 
where his limbs were confined with five poira of fetters. So 
Joathsome waa hia prison, that ha counted it the greatest 
fcivor and indnlgenoe, when, after a fover, he was allowed t 
sleep in the cage of a dead lion I Thia laated nearly twi 
years. Several times hia keepers had orders (as they c 
fesaed afterward) to assasaiiiate him, but, reatrained perhu 
by pity for his wife, they withheld their hand, thinJdiig thi 
disease would soon do the work for them. 

During a!l that long and dreadful time hia wife watchej 
over him with never-failing devotion. She could not slee 
in the prison, but every day she dragged herself two n 
through the crowded city, carrying food for her husband a: 
the other English piisouera. During that period a child 11 
bom, whose first sight of its father was within prison v 
Some time after even his heathen jailors took pity o 
and allowed him to take a little air in the street outside 6 
the piTson gate. And history does not pi'esent a more 1 
ing scene than that of tiiis man, wlien his wife w^as ill, 
iiig his babe through the streets from door to door, i 
Eurman raothers, in the sacred name of maternity, of thai 
instinct of motherhood which is universal throughout t\a 
world, to give nourishment to this poor, emaciated, and dyi 
child. 

But at length a day of deliverance came. The Englii 
army had taken Rangoon and was advancing up the Irr 
waddy. Then all waa terror at Ava, and the tyrant that hai 
thrown Judaon into a dungeon, aent to bring him out a 
to beg liim to go to the English camp to be his interprete 
and to svie for terms of peace. He went and was reo 
with the honor due to hia character and hia sutTerings. 
the heroijie of the camp waa that noble Awerioan wo 
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whose devotion bad saved, not only the life of her husband, 
but the lives of all the English prisoners. The commtnder- 
in-chief received her as if she had been an empress, and at a 
great dinner given to the Burmese ambassadors placed her at 
his right hand, in the presence of the very men to whom she 
had often been to beg for mercy, and had been often driven 
brutally from their doors. The tables were turned, and they 
were the ones to ask for mercy now. They sat uneasy, giv- 
ing restless glances at the missionary's wife, as if fearing lest 
a sudden burst of womanly indignation should impel her to 
demand the punishment of those who had treated her with 
such cruelty. But they were quite safe. She would not 
touch a hair of their heads. Too happy in the release of the 
one she loved, her heart was overflowing with gratitude, and 
she felt no desire but to live among this people, and to do 
good to those from whom she had suffered so much. They 
removed to Amherst, at the mouth of the Sal wen Biver, 
and had built a pretty home, and were beginning to realize 
their dream of missionary life, when she was taken ill, and, 
broken by her former hardships, soon sank in death. 

Probably " The Life of Judson " has interested American 
Christians in Burmah more than all the histories and geo- 
graphical descriptions put together. General histories have 
never the interest of a personal narrative, and the picture of 
Judson in a dungeon, wearing manacles on his limbs, ex- 
posed to death in its most terrible forms, to be tortured or 
to be crucified, and finally saved by the devotion of his wife, 
has touched the hearts of the American people more than all 
the learned histories of Eastern Asia that ever were written. 

And when I stood at a humble grave on Amherst Point, 
looking out upon the sea, and read upon the stone the name 
of Ann Hasseltine Judson, and thought of that gentle 
Ameiican wife, coming out from the peace and protection of 
her New England home to face such dangers, I felt that I 
had never bent over the dust of one more worthy of all the 
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tonord of wantouhooil and aaiuthood; tender and slirinking, 
but whom love made strong and brave ; wbo walked among I 
coarse and brutal men, armed onlj with her own native mod-_ 
eaty and dignity; who by the sick-bed or in a prison c 
light in a, dark plitce by her aweet presence ; and who unitec 
all that is noble in woman's love and courage and devotion. ) 

Judson survived this first wife about a quarter of a century i 
• — a period full of labor, and in its later years, full of preoioua 
fruit. That was the golden autumn of his life. He that had 
gone forth weeping, beaiing. precious seed, i 
joicing, bringing his sheaves with him. I wish the Church 
in America could see what has been achieved by that well- 
spent life. Most of his fellow-laborera have gone to their 
rest, though Mr. and Mrs. Bennett at Rangoon, and Dr. and 
Mrs. Haswell at Maulmain, still live to tell of the trials and 
struggles of those early days.* And now appears the fruit of 
all those toilsome years. The mission that was weak has 
grown strong. In Eangoon there are a number of missiona- 
lies, who have not only established churches and Ohriatian 
Bchools, but founded a College and a Theologicnl Seminary. 
They have a Printing Press, under tlie charge of the veteran 
Mr. Bennett, who has been here forty. six years. In the in- 
terior iii-e churches in great numbers. The early missionaries 
found a poor peojjle — a sort of lower caste among the Bur- 
mese— the Karens. It may almost be said that they caught 
them ia the woods and tamed them. They first reduced their 
language to writing ; they gave them books and schools, and 
to-da3' there are twenty thousand of this people who are 
members of their churches. In the interior there are many 
ChristiFin villages, with native churclies and native pastors, 
supported by the people themselves, whose deep poverty 
aV ounds to their liberality in a way that recalls Apostolio 



• Dr. HuBwell died a few montlia after w 
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The field whicli has been the scene of such toils and sacri- 
ices properly bolonga to the denominatioa whicii lias glvea 
fiuch extiuipleB of Chris tias devotiou. The Baptists were the 
first to enter the uoimtrv, led by an apostle. The MisEion 
a Burmah ia the glory of the Baptist Church, as that of the 
Sandwich Islands is of the American Board. They have a 
sort of right to the land by reason of first occupancy — a 
right made sacred by these early and heroic memories ; and I 
trust will be respected by other Christian bodies in tlie eier- 

e of that comity which ought to exist between Churches 
BH between States, in the possession of a field which they 
have cultivated with so much zeal, wisdom, and buccbss. 

It ia not till one leaves Bangoon that he Bees the beauty 

' of Burmah. The banks of the Irrawaddy, like those of the 

Hoogly, are low and jungly ; but as we glide fi-om the river 

into the sea, and turn southward, the shores begin to rise, 

till after a few hours' sail we might be on the coast of Wales 

r of Scotland. The nest morning found us at anchor off the 
mouth of the Salwen River. The eteainers of the British 
India Company stop at all the principal ports, and we were 
ip the river to Maulmain. But the Malda was 
too large to cross the bar except at very high tide, for which 

e should have to wait over a day. The prospect of resting 

ire under a tropical sun, and in full sight of the shore, was 
not inviting, and we looked about for some way of escape. 
Fortunately we had on board Miss Haswel!, of the well- 
known nufisionary family, who had gone up from Maulmain 
to Rangoon to nee some friends off for Amprica, and was now 
returning. With such an interpreter and guide, we deter- 
mined to go on shore, and hailing a pilot-boat, went down 
the ship's ladder, and jumped on hoard. The captain thought 
us very rash, as the sea was rough, and the boat rose and 
plunged in the waves ; but the Malays are like SL-a-guils on 
tlte water, and raising their sail, made of bamboo poles, 
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and rush matting, we flew before the wind, and were scon 
lauded at Amherst Point. This waa holy ground, for hero 
Judson had lived, and here hia wife died and waa buried. 
Her gr&ve is on the sea-shore, but a few rods from the water, 
and we went straight to it. It is a low mound, with a. plnia 
headstone, around which an American aea captain had placed 
a wooden paling to guard the sacred spot. There she sleeps, 
with only the murmur of the waves, as they come rippling np 
the beach, to sing her requiem. But her name will not die, 
and in all the world, where love and heroism are remembered, 
what this woman hath done shall be told for a memorial of 
her. Ser husband is not here, for (as the readers of his life 
will remember) his last years were spent at Maulmain, from 
fchich he waa taken, when very ill, on board a vessel, bound 
for the Mauritius, in ho]je that a voyage might save him when 
all other means had failed, and died at sea when but foiir 
days out, and was committed to the deep in the Bay of Ben- 
gal. One cannot but regret that he did not die on land, that 
he might have been buried beside his wife in the soil of 
Burroali ; but it ia something that he is not far away, and 
the waters that roll over him kiss its beloved siioi'es. 

Miss Haswell led the way up the beach to the little house 
vhich Judson had built. It waa unoccupied, but there waa 
ftn old bedstead on which the apostle had Blept, and I 
Stretched myself upon it, feeling that I caught as much in- 
spiration lying there as when I lay down in the sarcophagus 
of Cheops in the heart of the Great Pyiamid. We found & 
rude table too, which we drew out upon the veranda, and a 
family of native Christians brought us rice and milk and 
eggs, with which we made a breakfast in native style. The 
fumily of Miss Haswell once occupied this mission house, 
and it was quite enlivening to hear, as we sat there quietly 
taking our rice and milk, Jiow the tigers used to come around 
and make themselves at home, snuffing about the doors, aud 
carrying off dogs from the veranda, and killing a bufiklo in 
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ihe front yard. They are not quite so familiar now along 
the. ijoast, but in the interior one can hardly go through a 
forest without coming on their tracks. Only last year Misa 
Haswell, on her way to attend the meeting of an association, 
camped in the woods. She found the men were getting 
sleepy, and neglected the fire, and so she kept awake, and sat 
up to throw on the wood. It was well, for in the night sud- 
denly all the cattle sprang up with every sign of terror, and 
there came on the air that strong smell which none who have 
perceived it can mistake, which shows that a tiger is near. 
Doubtless he was peering at them through the covert, and 
nothing but the blazing fire kept him away. 

After our repast, we took a ride in native style. A pair 
of oxen was brought to the door, with a cart turned up at 
both ends, in such a manner that those riding in it were 
dumped into a heaj) ; and thus well shaken together, we rode 
down to the shore, where we had engaged a boat to take us 
up the river. It was a long slender skiff, which, with its 
covering of bamboo bent over it, was in shape not unlike a 
gondola of Yenice. The arch of its roof was of course not 
very lofty ; we could not stand up, but we could sit or lie 
down, and here we stretched ourselves in glorious ease, and 
as a pleasant breeze came in from the sea, our little bark 
moved swiftly before it. The captain of our boat was a 
venerable-looking native, like some of the Arabs we saw on 
the Nile, with two boatmen for his " crew," stout fellows, 
whose brawny limbs were not confined by excess of clothing. 
In fact, they had on only a single garmeut, a kind of French 
blouse, which, by way of variety, they took off and washed 
in the river as we sailed along. However, they had another 
clout for a change, which they drew over them with g^eafc 
dexterity before they took off the first, so as not to offend us. 
Altogether the scene was not unlike what some of my read- 
ers may have witnessed on one of our Southern rivers ; and 



if we could only have had the ricli voioea of th(. negro bi 
men, singiag 

" Down oa ths Alabama," 

tb« lllnsion would have been complete. Thus in a. dream; 1 
mood, and with a gentle motion, we glided up the beautiiid ] 
Balwen, between low banks covered with forests, a. distance of 
thirty miles, till at five o'clock we reached the lower end of 
Maulniain, and went auhore, and rode two or three miles up 

the river to Dr. Haswell's, where Misa H. claimed C 

her guest, while I was entertained at her brother's in the old 1 
missionary compound, where Dr, Judson lived for &o many 1 
years, and which he left only to die. These Americaa 
fiienda, with their kind liospil^litien, made iih feel quite at 
home in Burmah ; and as if to bring etill nearer Christiiia 
England and America, we were taken the same evening to a 
jn-ayer-meeting at the house of an English officer who is in 
command here, where they sang Satikey's hymns 1 

Maulmain is a place of great natural beauty. Though on 
the river, it rises from the water's edge in steep and wooded 
banks, and has a, background of hills. One can hardly find 
a lovelier view in all the East than that from the hill behind 
it, on which stands an old Buddhist monastery and pagod&. 
Here the eye ranges over a distance of many miles. Sev- 
eral rivers which flow together give the country the appear^ 
ance of being covered with water, out of which rise many 
elevated points, like islands in a sea. In clear weather, after 
the rains, one may see on the horizon the distant peaks of 
the mountains in Siam. This was a favoiite resort of Dr. 
Judson, who, being a man of great pliysical as well as intel- 
lectual vigor, was fond of walking, and loved to climb the 
hills. Miss Haswell, who as a child remembered him, told . I 
us how she once saw him here " playing tag " with his wife, .' 
chasing her as she ran down the hill. Tliis picture of tha J 
old man delighted me — to tliiuk that not all his labors and i 
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■ Bufferings could flnbdue that uooonquerable spirit, but that 

■ lie retained even to old age the freshness of h, boy, and was 
WtB hearty in play as in preacbing. This is the sort of muscu- 
Blar ChriBtians that are needed to face the hardships of a mis- 
laionary life^nieii who will not fuint in the heat of tlie 
ftropiea, nor falter at the prospect of imiirisoument or death. 

While we stood here the Buddhist monks were climbing 
ilowly up the hill, and I could but think of the diiference 
Ktween our intrepid missionary and tlieae languid, not to 
Bay lazy, devotees. We had a good chance to observe them, 
and to remai'k their resemblance to similar oidei's In the 
Cliurcb of Eoine. The Buddhist monk, like Lis Romish 
brother, shaves his head, eats no animal food (the command 
of Buddha not to kill, is interpreted nob to take life of any 
kind), and lives only by the alma of the faithful. Seeing 
them here, with their shaven heads and long robes, going 

■ about the streete, stopping before the doora to receive their 
daily tributes of rice, one ia constantly reminded of the men- 
dicant friai"s of Italy. They live in monasteries, which ara 
generally situated, like this, on the tops of hills, retired 
&om the world, where they keep together for mutual instruc- 

r tioB, and to join in devotion. They do no work except to 

I cultivate the grounds of the temple, but give up their lives 

I to meditation and to prayer. 

It would be wrong to speak of such men but with proper 
respect. They are quiet and inoffensive ; some of them are 
learned ; still more ore serious and devout. Says Dr. Wil- 
liams : " Their largest monasteries contain extensive libraries, 
and a portion of the fraternity are well acquainted with let- 
ters, though numbers of them are ignorant even of their 
own books." "Their moral character, as a class, 
par with their countrymen, and many of them are 
ble, intelligent, and sober-minded persons, who set 
sincerely desirous of making themselves better, if possible, 

I by their religious observances." 



^specta,- ^^M 

losaible, ^^H 
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But this life of a. mcluse, while favorable to stmlf Ktu 
nieditatioQ, does not iD^pire active exertion. Indeed th» | 
whole Budilhist pliilOBopLj of life Beems to be compi-ised i 
this, that man should dream away existence here 
and then lapse into a dream; eternity. 

" To be or not to be, that's the qaestion ;" 
and for them it seems better " not to be." Their heaven — i 
their Nirvana — in ariniliilation, yet not absolute noa-exiBtanooy..! 
but only absorption of their peraouality, ho that their Bepai'atfc ] 
being is swallowed up and lost in God. Thoy will still be ct 
Ecious, but have no hope and no fear, no dread and no desir^,.j 
but only survey existence with the inefikble calm of the il^m 
finite One. This passive, emotionless state ia expreEsed lAi^ 
all the HttttueH and images of Buddha. 

If that be heaven, it is not eartb ; and they who pass lift * 
in a dream are not the men to revolutiouixe tbe world. Thiot. j 
whole monastery, full of monks, praying and cbanting for g 
erationa, cannot so stir the miud of Asia, or make its powadr<|I 
felt even in BuiTaah, as one heroic man like Judso 

Miss ilaawell belongs to a family of n 
fatlicr and mother were companions of Judaon, and thn 
children are in one way and another devoted to the eama 
work. She has a school for girls, which is said to be 
the beat in Burniah. The Chief Commissioner at Range 
spoke of it ill the highest terms, and makes special mentioa -^ 
of it in his Report. She told ua with great modesty, (uid 
almost with a feeling of shaiue, of the struggle and mor< 
tiDcation with which she had literally " begged " the i 
for it in America. But never did good seed scattered a 
waters bear richer fruit. If a deputation from all the Bap* 
tist churches which contributed to that school could but p 
it a visit, and see what it is doing, it would never want fi 
funds hereafter. 

Burmah is a country which needs all good iufinenceo'o* 
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moral and religious. It needs also a strong government, just 

laws rigidly enforced, to keep peace and order in the land 

■r thongh the people are so gay and merry, there ia a. fo;ir- 

r fill d^ree of crime. In Maulmain there ia a prison, which 
3, thousand prisoners, many of whom have beeu 

L guilty of the worst crimes. A few days since there was an 

. outbreak, and an attempt to escape. A number got oot ot 
the gate, and were running till they were brought up by shots 
from the military. Seven wei-e kUled and aeven wounded. 

I I went through tliis piiaon one morning with the physician 

i made his rounds. Ah we entered a man was brought 

Xtp who had been guilty of some insubordination. He bad 

I once attempted to kill the jailer. The Doctor inquired 
briefly into the oifence, and said, without further words : 

I " Give him fifteen cuts." Instantly the man was seized and 

I tied, arms extended, and legs fastened, so that he could not 
i, and his back unoovei-ed, and an attendant standing olf, 

I BO that he could give his arm full swing, gave him fifteen 
cuts that made the flesh start up like whip-cord, and the 
blood run. The man writhed with agony, hut did not 

. scream. I auppoae such severity ia necessai-y, but it was a 
very painful sight. In the hospital we found somo of the 
prisonei's who had been concerned in the mutiny. The ring- 
leader had been shot in the leg, which had been amputated. 
They had found that the ways of transgressors wei-e hard. 

Oonticuiiig o«r walk, we weat through the different work- 
shops, and saw the kinds of labor to which the men were 
put, Kuch as making chairs of bamboo, weaving cloth, beating 
cocoanut husks to make stuff for mattresses, carving, making 
furniture, blacksmith Lng, kc. The worst offenders were puti 
to grinding corn, as that was a bpecies of labor in which they 
had no tools which could be used as deadly weapons. The 
men in this ward — perhaps a hundred in number — were des- 
L perate characters. They were almost all highway robbers, 
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ankles, and stood i 



country. They all bad ii 
to their tasks, working with their handa. I was not sorry 
to see " their feet made fast in the fituclcB," for in looking 
into their siivuge faces, one could but feel that he woul 
rather see tliem in chains ajid behind iron bars, than n 
them alone iii a forest. 

Bnt I turn to a more agreeable spectacle. It is Bonieti 
more pleasant to look at animala than at men, certainly n 
men make beasts of tketnselves, and when, on the o 
hand, animals show an intelligence almost human. One a 
the great industries of Burmah is the timber trade. 
teak wood, which is the chief timber cut and aliipped, is ■ 
heavy, and requires prodigious force to handle it; and sa tbi 
Burmese are not far enough advanced to uae machinery fo^ 
the purpose, they employ elephants, and bravely do the nobW 
beasts perform their task. In the timber yards both ftt!Ran~ 
goon and at Maulmain, all the heavy work of drawing a 
piling the logs ia done by them. I have never seen any a 
mala showing such intelligence, and trained to such docility . 
and obedience. In the yard that we visited tliere w 
elephants, five of which were at that moment at work. Theirl 
wonderful strength came into play in moving huge pieces of 
timber. I did not measure the logs, but should think that 
many were at least twenty feet long and a foot square. Yet 
a male elephant would stoop down, and run his tusks nnder 
a log, and throw his trunk over it, and walk off with it aa 
lightly as a gentleman would balance hia bamboo cane on the 
tip of bis finger. Placing it on the pile, he would measure 
it with hia eye, and if it projected too far at either end, 
■would walk up to it, and with a gentle push or pull, make 
the pile even. If a still heavier log needed to be moved on 
the ground to some part of the yard, the mahout, sitting oil • 
the elephant's head, would tell bim what to do, and the greai-J 
creature aeemed to have a perfect uudei'standing of hia 4 
master's will. He would put out his enormous foot, and'] 
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pTisIi it along ; or h.e would bend his h odd, and croiiching 
half way to the ground, and doubling up bis trunk in front, 
tbiow bifl wbole weigbt against it, and tbua, like a, ram, 
■would " butt " the log into its place; or if it needed to be 
taken a, greater distance, he would put a ebain around it, 
and drag it off bebind bim. The female elepbaut eHpecially 
was employed in drawing, as baving no tusks, she ia>uld not 
lift like her big brothers, but could only move by her power 
of traction or attraction. Then using ber trunk as ilefily as 
K lady would use her fingers, she would untie the knot or 
unhitch the chuiii, and return to her master, perhaps putting 
out her trunk to receive a bauana as a reward for her good 
conduct. It was a very pretty sight, and gave us a new idea 
of the value of these noble creatures, and of the way in which 
they can be trained for the service of man, sioce they can be 
not only made subject to hia will, but taught to understand 
it, thus showing equal intelligence and docility. 

After a day oi' two thus pleasantly passed, we went on 
board the Malda (which liad finally got over the bar and 
come up to Maulmaiii), and dropped down the river, and 
were soon sailing along the coast, which grows more beauti- 
Bteara southward, We pass a great number of 
Blands, which form the Mergui Arohijielago, and just now 

linight be off the shores of tireece. Within these sheltered 
Tavoy, from which it is proposed to build a road 
mountains to Bangkok in 9iam. There has loug 
l>een a path through the dense forest, but one that could only 

-be traversed by elephants. Now it is proposed to have a 
good road, the expense to bo borne by the two kingdoms. Is 
not this a sign of progress, of an era of peace and good will ? 
Tomjerly Eurmah and Siam were always at war. Being 
neighbors and rivals, they were " natural enemies," as much 
as were France and England. But now the strong English 
bond imposes peace, and the two countries seek a closer eon* 
Heotion. TJie road thus inaugurated will bind them to- 
14* 
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gather, and prove not only an avenue of commeroe biA 
highway of civilizition. 

At Penang we enter the Straitu of Malacca, on one side i 
which is the Malaydn Peuinaiiia, aud on the other the isiai 
of Sumatra, wliich is larger than all Great Britain, 
where just now, at this upper end, the Dutch have a w 
their hands. Penang is opposite Acheen, aud the Malays, 
who are engaged in bucIi a desperate resistance to the Dutcli^. 
often cross the Straits, and may be seen at any til 
streets of the English settlement. Perhaps it is bat natural 
that the English should have li sympathy with these natives, 
who are defending their country against invaders, though I 
do not perceive that this makes them more ready to yield 
the ground on their own side of the Straits, where just now,, 
at Perak, they have a little war of their own. To this war 
in Acheen I may refer again, when I come to write of thft 
Dutch power in Java. 

Bayard Taylor celebrates Penang as " the most beautiful 
island in the world," which is a great deal for one to say whof 
has travelled so far and seen so much. I could not be qutta< 
BO enthusiastic, and yet I do not wonder at any degi-ae of I 
rapture in one who climb.t the Peak of Penang, which coinr. 
mauds a view not only of the town and harbor below, but of 
other islEinds and waters, as well as of mounta.in3 anil valley» 
in the interior, which are a part of Siara. Turning seaward, 
and looking down, this little island of Penang apY)earB as th» 
gem of the scene — a mass of the richest tropical vegetatioBf 
set in the midst of tropical aeas. 

We were now in the tropics indeed. We had been 
weeks, hut we had a more "realizing sense " of it as we 
into the lower latitudes. The lieat grew intense as we 
proached the Equator. One after another we laid aside thi 
garments of the colder North, and put on the lightest and 
thinnest costume, till we did not know but our only relief 
Would be that suggested by Sydney Suiith, " to take 
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flesh and sit in our bones." With double awnings spread 
over the deck, and the motion of the ship stirring the air, 
still the vertical sun was quite overpowering. We were 
obliged to keep on deck day and night, although there was 
ample room below. As there were but eight passengers in 
the cabip, each had a stake-room ; but with all this space, and 
portholes wide open, still it was impossible to keep cool. An 
iron ship becomes so heated that the state-rooms are like 
ovens. So we had to take refuge on deck. Every evening 
the servants appeared, bringing our mattresses, which were 
spread on the skylight above the cabin. This was veiy well 
for the gentlemen of our company, but offered no relief of 
coolness for our only lady passenger. But a couple of gal- 
lant young Englishmen, who with us were making the tour 
of the world, were determined that she should not be im- 
prisoned below, and they set up on deck a screen, in which 
she was enclosed as in a tent; and not Cleopatra, when 
floating in her gilded barge, reclined more royally than she, 
thus lifted up into the cool night air. Then we all had our 
reward. The glory of the night made up for the fervors of 
the day. From our pillows we looked out upon the sea, and 
as the hot day brought thunderstorms, the lightning playing 
on the distant horizon lighted up the watery leagues around, 
till it seemed as if we were 

** Alone, alone, all, all alone, 
Alone on the wide, wide sea,** 

floating on in darkness over an unfathomable abyss. At 
other times the sea was luminous with the light which she 
carries in her own bosom. These Southern seas are full of 
those marine insects which shine like glow-worms in the 
dark ; and when the waters were calm and still, when there 
was not a ripple on the bosom of the deep, we leaned over 
the stem of the ship to watch the long track of light which 
she left in the phosphorescent sea. But brighter than thii 
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watery illumination waa the sty above, which waa all aglow 
with celestial fii'os. We had long become familiar with the 
Southern Gross, which we first saw in Egypt ou the Nile, _ 
near the First Cutaract. But then it was just above tlw 
horizon. Now it shone in mid-heaven, while around it wee 
gathered the constellations of the Southern henUEphere. 
have seen the stars on the deaert and on the sea, but neve 
anything before that quite equalled these nigbta < 
Equator. 

But our voyage waa coming to an end. We had already 
been twice as long on the Bay of Bengal as in cro)»ing the 
Atlantic. It was the last day of March when the captain 
of the ship came to me, as I was standing on deck, and said ; 
" Do you see that low point of land, with the trees upon it, 
coming down to the water? That is the moat Southern 
point of Asia." That great continent, which we saw first at 
Constantinople, and had followed so far around the globe, ] 
ended here. An hour afterward, as we rounded into Sing*- 
pore, a hand pointed Eastward, and a. voice at my aide said t 
" Uncle, thei-e'a the Pacific ! " She who spoke might per- \ 
haps have said ratber, " There are tlie Cbina Seas," but they J 
are a part of the great Ocean which roUa its watera Irom Asia ; 
to America. 

Singapore is on an island, at the very end of the peoiU'X 
aula, so that it may be called truly "the jumping-off place." 
On this point of land, but a degree and a half irom tlts'i 
Equator, England has planted one of those colonies by which i 
she keeps guard along the coasts, and over the waters, of 1 
Southern Asia. The town, which has a population of nearly J 
a hundred thousand, is almost wholly Chinese, but it i; 
English power which ia seen in the harbor filled with shipB, .1 
and the fort mounted with guns; and English taste whickl 
has laid out the streets and squares, and erected the publio I 
buildings. This might be called the Island of Falms, wMcha 
grow here in gi-eat profusion — the tall cocoanut palm witli 
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its slender stem, the fan palm with its broad leaves, and many 
other varieties which mantle the hillsides, forming a rich 
background for the European bungaloes that peer out from 
under a mass of tropical foliage. 

Whoever goes around the world must needs pass by Sin- 
gapore. It is the one inevitable point in Asia, as San Fran- 
cisco is in America. One is sure to meet here travellers, 
mostly English and American, passing to and fro, from India 
to China, or from China to India, making the Grand Tour. 
So common are they that they cease to inspire as much awe 
as Marco Polo or Capt. Cook, and have even received the 
nickname of *' globe-trotters," and are looked upon as quite 
ordinary individuals. Singapore is a good resting-point for 
Americans — a convenient half-way house — as it is almost 
exactly on the other side of the globe from New York, 
Having ** trotted " thus far, we may be allowed to rest, at 
least over Sunday, before we take a new start, and sail away 
into the Southern hemisphere. 



CHAPTER XXni. 



THE ISLAND < 



Most traTellerB who touch at Singapore sweep I'ound t 
point like a race-horse, eager to bo on the " home rtretch." 
But in turning north, they turn away from a. heautj of which 
they tlo not dreiini. They know not what islanda, embow- 
ered in foliage, lie in tliose Southern seas — ^what visions 
would rewaid them if they would hut '' those realms ex- 
plore." The Malayan Peninsula is a connecting link between, 
two great divisions of the globe ; it is a bridge hundreds ot i 
miles long — a, real Giants' Causeway, reaching out from thoi l 
mainland of Asia towards the Island World beyond — ft world j 
with an interest all its own, which, now that we were b 
attracted us to its shores. Leaving our fellow- tiavellei^ to J 
go on to biam or to China, we took the steiuuer of the Neth- 1 
erlands India Coni[i!tny for Java. It was a little boat of bu£ I 
250 tons, but it shot away like an arrow, and was soon fiyiug < 
like a sea bird among islands covered with palm groves. 
our right was the long coast »f Sumatra. Towards evening ] 
we entered tlie Straits of Rhio, and in the night crossed the ' 
Equator, When as a child I tumed over the globe, I foimd 
this line indicated by a brass ring, and rather expected thai 
the ship would get a thump as she passed over it ; but shtf 
crossed without a shock, or even a jar ; ocean melted ii 
ocean ; the waters of tlie China and the Java seas flowed 
gether, and we were in the Southern hemisphere. 

The first thing on board which sti'uck us strangely was thai 
we had lost our language. The steamer was Dutch, and thi 
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officers spoke only Dutch. But on all these waters will he 
found passing to and fro gentlemen of intelligence, holding 
official positions here, but who have lived long in Europe, and 
who speak English or French. At Khio we were joined by 
the Resident, the highest official of that island, and by the 
Inspector of Schools from Batavia ; and the next day, as 
we entered the Straits of Banca, by the Resident of Pa- 
lembang in Sumatra — all of whom were very polite to us as 
strangers. We saw them again in Java, and when we parted, 
felt almost that they were not only acquaintances, but friends. 
They were of course thoroughly informed about the new 
world around us, and were ready to enlighten our ignorance. 
We sat on deck at evening, and as they puffed their cigars 
with the tranquillity of true Dutchmen, we listened to their 
discourse about the islands and people of the Malayan Archi- 
pelago. 

This part of the world would delight Mr. Darwin by the 
strange races it contains, some of which approach the animal 
tribes. In the island of Rhio the Resident assured me there 
were wild men who lived in trees, and had no language but 
cries ; and in Sumatra the Resident of Palembang said there 
were men who lived in the forests, with whom not only tlie Eu- 
ropeans, but even the Malays, could have no intercourse. He 
himself had never seen one. Yet, strange to say, they have 
a petty traffic with the outer world, yet not through the me- 
dium of speech. They live in the woods, and live by the 
chase. They hunt tigers, not with the gun, but with a weapon 
called a sumpitan, which is a long tube, out of which they 
blow arrows with such force, and that are so keen of point, 
and touched with such deadly poison, that a wound is al- 
most immediately fatal. These tiger skins or elephant tusks 
they bring for barter — not for sale — they never sell any- 
thing, for money is about the most useless thing they could 
have ; they cannot eat it, or drink it, or wear it. But as 
they have wants, they exchange; yet they themselves arc 
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never seen, Tliay briug what they have to the edge of the 
forest, auil leave it there, and the Malays come and plaeo 
■what ihey Lave to dispose of, and retire. If the offer is 
satisfactory, when the Malays return they find what they 
brought gone, and take what is left and depart. If not, they 
add a few trifles more to tempt the eyes of these wild men of 
the wooda, and so at last the exchange is effected, yet all thd 
while the Bellers keep themselves invisible. This mode a 
barter argiies great honesty on both sidea. 

This island of Sumatra is a world in itself. The Besidei 
of Falembang has under him a country as large as the wholft ■ 
of Java. The people of Palembaug are Malays and Cbinese^-^ 
thousands of whom live on rafts. In tLe interior of tkf 1 
island there are different races, speaking a dozen difiereni J 
languages or dialects. But with all its popalatioi 
gi-eater part of the country is still given up to forest ajod'J 
jungle, the home of wild beasts — of the tiger and the rhino* 1 
ceroa. Wild elephants range the forests iu great number^ j 
He bad often seen them in herds of two or three hundred, j 
It seemed strange that they were not tamed, as in India and' 1 
Bui'mah. But such is not the habit of the people, who hunfi J 
them for ivory, but never attempt to subdue them, 
them as beasts of burden. Hence they become a 
nuisance, as they come about the villages and break into the 
plantations ; and it is only when a grand hunt is organised I 
fur their destruction, that a neighborhood can be for a tims 3 
rid of the pfsst. 

But if these are uncomfortable neighbors, there ajre othi.iBS>4 
that are more so — the reptiles, which abound here as in 
dia. But familiarity breeds contempt or indifference, 
people are not afraid of them, and hardly notice them, b 
apeak of them in an easy sort of way, as if they y 
most harmless things in nature — poor innocent creature 
which might almost be pets in the family, and allowed to n 
about the house at their will. Soberly, there are certain ilot^ 
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mestic snakes which are indulged with these liberties. Said 
Mr. K. : " I was once visiting in Sumatra, and spending a 
night at the house of a friend. I heard a noise overhead, 
and asked, * What is that ? ' * Oh, nothing,' they said ; * it's 
only the serpent.' * What I do you keep a family snake ? ' 
* Yes,' they said; it was a large black snake which frequented 
the house, and as it did no mischief, and hunted the rats, 
they let it roam about wherever it liked." Thinking this 
rather a big story, with which our friend might practise on 
r.he credulity of a stranger, I turned to the Resident of 
Palembang, who confirmed it. He said this domestication 
of serpents was not uncommon. There was a kind of boa 
that was very useful as an exterminator of rats, and for this 
purpose the good Dutch housekeepers allowed it to crawl 
about or to lie coiled up in the pantry. Sometimes this in- 
teresting member of the family was stretched out on the 
veranda to bask in the sun — a pleasant object to any stranger 
who might be invited to accept hospitality. I think I should 
have an engagement elsewhere, however pressing the invita- 
tion. I never could ** abide " snakes. From the Old Serpent 
down, they have been my aversion, and I beg to decline their 
company, though they should be as insinuating as the one 
that tempted Eve. But an English merchant in Java after- 
wards assured me that " snakes were the best gardeners ; that 
thev devoured the worms and insects and small animals; 
and that for his part, he was rather pleased than otherwise 
when he saw a big boa crawling among the vines or in the 
rice-fields." I thought that the first instance of a serpen t'.A 
gardening was in Paradise, the effect of which was not en- 
couraging, but there is no disputing about tastes. He said 
they frequently came around the houses, but did not often 
entei them, except that they were very fond of music (the dear 
creatures !) ; and sometimes in the evening, as doors and win- 
dows were left open for coolness, if the music was very fine, a 
head might be thrust in of a guest that had not been invited. 
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But our conversation was not Junited to this 1 
topic, liiit ranged over many features of Sumatra — i 
anii climate, soil and vegetation. It is indeed a magnifieeu 
ieUnJ. (3ver a thousand miles long, and %'itli more aquar^ 
miles than Great Britain atid Ireland together, it ia 
enough for a kingdom. In some parts the Boeiiery is as grandj 
as that of Switzerland. Along the wnstern coast ii 
of mountains like the Alps {some peaks are 15,000 foeti:! 
high), among which is set many an Alpine valley, with jtaj 
glistening lake. That coast is indented with bays, 
of which ia tLe Dutch capital, Padang, East of the mouii>' J 
tains the island Hpreads out into vast plains, watered by u 
ble rivers. Tiie soil is vei-y rich, yielding all the fruits of 1 
the tropica in great abundance. The tobacco especially is o^M 
a much finer quality than tliat of Java, and hriags twice as. ■ 
much in the market. This fertility will attract jKipulatioa J 
bofh from Asia and from Europe, and under a good govem^-J 
ment this island may yet be tlie seat of an empire worthy of J 
itH greatiicsH. 

But just now the Dutch have a task to bring it into w 
jection. They have an enemy in the North harder to b 
due than tigers and wild elephants. These are the terribta 
MaJiiys, against whom has been kept up for years the war iih 
Aoheen — a war waged with such deadly and nnrelentii^ J 
hate and fury, that it has taken on a character of ferocity, I 
Of the right or wrong of this savage contest, I cannot judge, 
for I hear only one side of the story. I am told that the 
Malays are a race of pirates, with whom it is impossible to 
live In good neigh boi'hood, and that there can be do peac4>J 
ti)l they are subdued. At the same time, ooe cannot refuaa. J 
a degree of sympathy even to savages who defend thei 
country, and who fight with such conspicuous bravery. 
this all the Dutch ofGcers bore testimony, saying that <:hey J 
fought " like devils." The Malays are very much like oucJ 
American Indians, both in features and in character — 
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proud, high-apifited race, capable of any act of courage or 
devotion, but full of tliat bot blood tbat resents an insult. 

»" If you have a MaJay servant," I beard often in the East, 
"you tnay scold bim or send him away, but never strike him, 
fur that ia an indignity which lie foels more than a wound ; 
■which he »evor forgets or forgives; but which, if be has an 
opportunity, he will avenge with blood." Such a people, 
when they come into battle, saciifice their lives without a 
moment's hesitatiou. They have a great advantage, as they 
iii*i in their own territory, and can choose their own time 
&nd place of attack, or keep out of the way, leaving the 
enemy to be worn out by the hot climate and by diaease. Of 
course if the Dutch could once bring them witliin range of 
their guns, or entice them into a pitched battle, European 
Bkill and discipline would be victorious. But the Malays are 
too wary and active ; they hide in the fastnesses of the bills, 
and start up here and there in unexpected quarters, and after 
a sudden dash, fly to the mountains. They have a powerful 
ally in the pestilential climate, which brings on those deadly 
fevers that kill more than perish in battle. Such a war 
may drwg on for yeai's, during which the Dutch territory will 
not extend much beyond the placep occupied by troops, or 
the ports defended bj the guns of the fleet. If the Dutch 
hold on with their proveibial tenacity, they may conquer in 
^^_ the end, though at an immense cost in treasure and in life. 
^^^B If the Malays are once subdued, and by a wise and lenient 
^^^B policy converted to some degree of loyalty, they may prove, 
^^^P.Iike the Sikhs in India, the brave defenders of the power 
^^^vsgainst which tliey fought so well. 

^^^H With such convei'sation to lighten the hours, they did not 

^^r seem long, as we were running through the Java Sea. On 

' the third day from Singapore, we came among the Thousand 

Islands, and in the afteruoon descried on the hoiizon the 

k mountains of Java, and just at sunset were in the roads of 
Batavia, There ia no harbor, but an open roadstead ; and 
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two or thi-ee miles from tlie quay, but as the evening c 
on, we could see lights along the shore ; and at eight o'clock, 
just as the giin was fired from the flagship of the Dutch Ad- 
miral, we put off in a native boat, manned l>y a Malay crew. 
It was a beautiful moonlight night, and we Beemed to be 
floating in a dream, as our swarthy boatmen bent to their 
oars, and we glided silently over a tropical sea to this un- 
known shore. 

At the Custom House a dark-skinned official, whose bnt- 
toos gave him a military air, received us with dignity, and 
demanded if we had " pistolets," and being satisfied that we 
were not attempting an armed invasion of the island, gave 
but a glance at our trunks, and politely bowed us to a car- 
riage that was standing outside the gates, and away WB t 
rattled through the etreeta of Batavia to the Hotel Neo 
land. 

The next morning at an early hour we were riding a 
to "take our bourings" and adjust ourBolves to the b 
tion. If we had not known where we were, but only that'll 
were in some distant part of the world, we could t 
that we were in a Dutch rather than in an English colonn 
Here were the inevitable canals which the Dutch carry wit|| 
them to all pai-ts of the earth. The city is intersected b^V 
these watery streets, and the boata in them might be lying at 
the quays of Rotterdam or Amsterdam. The city reminds us 
a good deal of the Hague, in its broad sti'eete lined with 
trees, and its houses, which have a substantial Dutch look, as 
if they were built for comfort and not for show. Tliey are 
low and Ijrge, spreading out over a groat deal of suriace, but 
not towering ambitiously upwards. A pretty sight it was to 
%e these fine old mansions, standing back from the street, 
with ample space around them, embowered in trees and 
shrubbery, with lawns and gardens kupt in perfect oi-der; and 
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With all tlie doors and windows wide open, through which 
we could see the breakfast tables spread, as if to invite even 
strangers, such as we were, to enter and share their hospi- 
tality. Before we left Java, we were guests in one of these 
mansions, and found that Dutch hospitality was not merely 
in name. 

Among the ornaments of the city are two large and hand- 
some public squares — the King's Plain and Waterloo Plain. 
The latter name reminds us that the Dutch had a part in the 
battle of Waterloo. With pardonable pride they are per- 
suaded that the contingent which they contributed to the 
army of Wellington had no small part in deciding the issue 
of that terrible day, and they thus commemorate their victory. 
This plain is used as a parade-ground, and the Dutch cavalry 
charge over it with ardor, inspired by such heroic memories. 

It may surprise some of my readers accustomed to our new 
American cities, to learn how old is Batavia. About the time 
that the Pilgrim Fathers sailed from Holland, another expe- 
dition from the same country carried the Dutch flag to the 
other side of the world, and Batavia was settled the year 
before the landing on Plymouth Bock. Of course it was a 
very small beginning of their power in the East, but slowly 
the i)etty trading settlement grew into a colony, and its terii- 
tory was extended bj- degrees till, more than a hundred years 
after, it took in the whole island. In the old palace on 
Waterloo Plain, now used as a museum, are the portraits of 
Dutch governors who have ruled here for two hundred and 
fifty years. 

But the capital of Java — at least the residence of the Gov- 
ernor-General — is not at Batavia, but at Buitenzorg, nearly 
forty miles in the interior, to which one can go by railroad 
in two hours. As we took our seats in the carriage we had 
the good fortune to meet Mr. Fraser, an English merchant, 
who has lived many years in Java, and is well known and 
highly respected throughout the island, who gave us infor- 
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uiation ijf tlie 30imtiy over wliiuh we were passing. 
plainB near the sea had at tliis time an appearance of 
beauty. They were laid out ia rice fields wkich have a. 
virid color than fi.elda of grain, and now shone with an i 
aid green. It was the time of the gathering nf the hai-vesi 
and the fields were filled with reapers, mei 
young men and maidens. But one heai-s not the click of 
the reaper, I am told that the attempt to introduce 
ing machine or a patent reaper would make a revolution in 
the island. All the rice of Java is cut iiy hand, and nob 
even with the sickle, which ia an instrument much too coarstfi 
for this dainty work, but with a knife three or four inches- 
long, so that the spears are clipped us with a pair of scissors. 
Taking a few blades gently, they cut them off, and whea thi 
have a handful biud it iu a tiny sheaf about aa large as 
bunch of asparagus. Whea they have cut and bound upi 
five, oae is laid aside for the Uadlord and four go to the cul- 
tivators. 

Tliia ulow progress might make a young American fanner 
■very impatieat. Perhaps not, if he kaew ail the charma of 
the rice field, which might make a. country swain quite wiU- 
ing to linger. Mr. Fi-aser explaiued that tiiis scuiion waa 
tlie time, and the rice field the scene, of the matrimonial 
engagements made during the year ! Ah, now it is all ex- 
plained. Who can wonder that the gentle reapers linger over 
the lice blades while they are proposing or answering ques- 
tions on which their whole life may depend ? No doubt in 
merry England it has often happened that hay-making and 
love-making have gone on in the fields together.' And 
cannot wonder that such rural arts should be known i 
land warmed by a tropical sun. 

But the food of the natives is not found in 
alone ; it is brought down from the top of tlie cocoanut pah 
and drawn up from (,he bottom of caves of the earth, 
you see yonder small mountain ? " said Mr. E. " That is I 
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famous hunting-ground for the edible birds' nests, which are 
esteemed such a delicacy by the Chinese. The birds are 
swallows and build their nests in caves, into which the hunt- 
ers are let down by long bamboo ropes, and drawn up laden 
with spoil. So great has been the yield, and so highly prized, 
that the product of that hill exported to China in one year 
returned a profit of £4,000. Of late this has been much 
reduced, owing to the diminished production, or that the 
Chinese are not ready to pay so much for such dainty lux- 
uries." 

At Buitenzorg the low land of the coast is exchanged for 
the hills. We are at the foot of the range of mountains 
which forms the backbone of the island. To give an idea of 
the character of the scenery, let me sketch a picture from my 
own door in the Bellevue Hotel. The rooms, as in all tropical 
climates, open on a broad veranda. Here, stretched in one 
of the easy chairs made of bamboo, we look out upon a scene 
which might be in Switzerland, so many features has it which 
are Alpine in their character. The hotel stands on a pro- 
jecting shelf of rock or spur of a hill, overlooking a deep 
gorge, through which flows, or rather rushes, a foaming 
mountain torrent, whose ceaseless murmurs come up from 
below ; while in front, only three or four miles distant, rises 
the broad breast of a mountain, very much like the lower 
summits or foothills of the Alps, which hang over many a 
sequestered vale in Switzerland or in the Tyrol. 

But here the resemblance ends. For as we descend from 
fche broad outlines of the landscape to closer details, it changes 
from the rugged features of an Alpine pass, and takes its 
true tropical character. There are no snow- clad peaks, for 
we are almost under the Equator. The scene might be in the 
Andes rather than in the Alps, llie mountain before us, the 
Salak, is a volcano, though not now in action. As we look 
down from our perch, the eye rests upon a forest such as is 
never seen in the Alps. Here are no dark pines, such av 
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clothe Ite sides of the vale of Chamouni. In the foregi 
on the river bank, at the foot of the hill, is a cluster of.nativ* ' 
hilts, half hidden by long feathery bamboos and broad -leavedLl 
palms. The forest seems to be made up of palma of everj^I 
variety — the oocoanut palm, the sago palm, and the b 
palm, with which are mingled the bread-fruit tree, and thttfl 
nutmeg, and the banana ; and not least of all, the dnchonoj I 
lately imported from South American forests, which yields ! 
the famous Peruvian bark. The attempt to acclimatize this 1 
shrub, BO precious in medicine, bas been completely succeasfol, , 
so that the quinine of Java is said to be even better than. ^ 
that of Soutb America. lu llie middle distance are the ricd i 
fields, with their intense green, and farther, on the aide of I 
the mountain, are the coffee plantations, for which Java is BO ^ 
famous. 

Buitenzorg has a Eotanical Garden, the finest by far to be 
found out of Europe, and the riche.st in the world in the 
special department of tropical plants and trees. All that the 
tropics poiir from their bounteous stores ; all those forms of 
vegetable life created by the mighty rains and mightier sua J 
of the Equator — gigantic ferns, like trees, and innnmerablo j 
orchids (plants that live on air) — are here in- countless pro- 
fusion. One of the gloiies of the Garden is an india-rubber 
tree of great size, which spreads out its arms like an English 
oak, but dropping shoots here and thei-e ^for it is a species 
of banyan) which take root and spring up again, so that the 
tree broadens its shade, and as the leaves arc thick and tough. I 
as leather, offers a shield against even the vertical bum. ThefB 
are hundreds of varieties of palms — African and South Araeri 
can — some of enormous height and breadth, which, as wb 
walked under their shade, seemed almost worthy to stand an J 
the bonks of the Eiver of Life. 

Such a vast collection offers an attraction like the GsrdeiK I 
of Plants in Paris. I met here the Italian naturalist J 
cari, wlio tt'aa spending some weeks at Buitenzorg to miike m^M 
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Bhidy of a. garden m which he had the whole tropica iu a 
splice of perhaps a hundred acres. He has apeat the last 
eight years of hia life in the Malayan Arcliipelitgo, dividing 
Lis time, except a few months in tlie Moluccas, between Bor- 

10 and New Guinea, The latter island he considered richer 
in its fauna and flora than any other equal spot on t]ie sur- 
face of the globe, with many species of plants and animals un- 
known elsewhere. He Imd his own boat, and sailed along the 
coast and up the rivers at his will. He penetrated into tlie 
forest and the jungle, living among savages, and for the time 
adopting their habits of life, not perhaps dressing in skins, 
liut sleeping iu their huts or on the ground, and living on 
their food and such game as he could got with his gun. He 
Jaughed at the dangers. He was not afraid of savages or wild 
beasts or reptiles. Indeed he lived in such close companion- 
obip with the animal kingdom that he got to be in very inti- 
mate, not to say amicable, relations ; and to hear him talk of 
his friends of tlie forest, one would think he would almoRt beg 
pardon of a beast that lie was obliged to siioot and staff in 
tUe interest of science. He cornplained only that he could 
Dot find enough of them. Snakes he " doted on," and if lie 
espietl a monster coiling round a tree, or hanging from the 
branches, his heart leaped up as one who had found great 
Bpoil, for he thought how its glistening scales would shine in 
hia collection. I was much entertained by his adventures. 
He left us one morning in company with our host Carlo, who 
is a famous hunter, on an expedition after the rhinoceros — a 
royal game, which abounds in the woods of Java, 

The beauty of this island is not confined to one part of 
it As yot we have seen only Western Java, and but 
little of that. But there is Middle Java and EiLstern Java. 
The island is very much like Cuba in shape — long and narrow, 
being near seven hundred miles one way, and less than a 
hundred the other. Thus it is a great breakwater dividing 
the Java Sea from the Indian Ocean. To see its general 
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BAIL ALONG THE OOAST VOLOAMOEB. 



configuration., one needs to Bail along tbe coast to get a diatant 
view; and then, to appreciate the peculiar character of 
scenery, he shouM make excursions into the interior. Thi 
Kesidents of Khio and Palembang called to see us and mada 
out an ittntiraire ; and Mr. Levyssohn Norman, tbe Sec- 
retary-General, to whom I brought a letter from a Dutoii 
officer whom we met at Naples, gave me letters to the Kesi- 
dents in Middle Java. Thus furnished we returned to 
Batavia, and took the steamer for Maniarang— two days' sail 
to the eastward along the northern shore. As we put out 
to sea a few miles, we get the general figure of the island. 
The great feature in the view ia the mountains, a few coilea 
from the coast, some of which are ten and twelve thousaud 
feet high, which make tlie background of the picture, whose 
peculiar outline is derived from their volcanic character. 
Java lies in what may be called a volcano belt, which is just: 
under the Equator, and reaclies not only through Java, bul 
through the islands of Bali and Bombok to the Moluccas.] 
Xuatead of one long chain of eqnal elevation in every part, 
a succession of smooth, rounded domes, there is a number af 
sharp peaks thrown up by interna! fires. Thus the sky lino 
is changing every leagiie. European travellers are familiar 
w't) th -like shape of Vesuvius, overlooking the Bay 

f N 1 1 Here is the same form, repeated nearly forty 
t th re are thirty-eight volcanoes in the island. 

A. d th Bay of Samaraag are nine in. one view ! Some 

1 h m 11 active, and from time to time hurst out in 

f f I pt ns; but just now they are not in an angry 
m d h t king peacefully, only a faint vapor, like a fleecy 

Id 1 up against the sky. All who hove made the.^ 
ascent f V uvius, remember that its cone is a blackened 
mass of ashes and scoriae. But a volcano here is not left 
to be such a picture of desolation. Nature, as if weary 
of ruin, and wishing to hide the rents she has made, has 
mantled its sides with the richest tropical vegetation. 
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we stand on the deck of our ship, and look landward, the 
mountains are seen to be covered near their base with forests 
of palms ; while along their breasts float belts of light cloud, 
above which the peaks soar into the blue heavens. 

At the eastern end of the island, near Sourabaya, there is a 
volcano with the largest crater in the world, except that of 
Kilauea in the Sandwich Islands. It is three miles across, and 
is filled with a sea of sand. Descending into this broad space, 
and wading through the sand, as if on the desert, one comes 
to a new crater in the centre, a thousand feet wide, which is 
always smoking. This the natives regard with superstitious 
dread, as a sign that the powers below are in a state of anger ; 
and once a year they go in crowds to the mountain, dragging 
a bullock, which is thrown alive into the crater, with other 
offerings, to appease the wrath of the demon, who is raging 
and thundering below. 

Wednesday morning brought us to Samarang, the chief 
port of Middle, as Batavia is of Western, and Sourabaya of 
Eastern Java. As we drew up to the shore, the quay was 
lined with soldiers, who were going off to the war in Acheen. 
The regiments intended for that service are brought first to 
Java, to get acclimated before they are exposed to what would 
be fatal to fresh European troops. These were now in fine 
condition, and made a brave sight, drawn up in rank, with 
the band playing, and the people shouting and cheering. 
This is the glittering side of war. But, poor fellows ! they 
have hard times before them, of which they do not dream. 
It is not the enemy they need to fear, but the hot climate and 
the jungle fever, which will be more deadly than the kris of 
the Malay. These soldiers are not all Dutch; some are 
French. On our return to Batavia, the steamer carried down 
another detachment, in which I found a couple of French 
zouaves (there may have been others), one of whom told me 
he had been in the surrender at Sedan, and the other had 
taken part in the siege of Paris. After their terms had 
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expired in tLe French army, tliej enlisted in the Dutch t 
Tice, and embarked for the oEhor side of the worhl, to t 
in a cause whiuh is not their own. I fear they will nevei 
France again, but will leave their bones in the junglee 
Sumatra. 

But our thoughts are not of war, but of peace, as we 
through the long Dutch town, bo picturesquely eituaited be-~l 
tween the mountains and tiie sea, and take the railway foC 
the interior. We aoon leave the lowlands of the coaBt, and 
penetrate the forests, and wind among the hills. Our first I 
Btop is at Soio, which is an Im|>erial residence. It is a curioiui J 
relic of the old native governments of Java, that though the ' 
Dutch are complete masters, there are still left in the island 
an Emperor and a Sultan, who are allowed to retain tlieip 
lofty titles, surrounded with an Irojierial etiquette. The 
Emperor of Solo lives in his " Kraton," which is what tho 
Seraglio is among the Turks, a large enclosure in which ig 
tho palace. He has a guard of a few hundred men, who 
gratify his vanity, and enable him to spend his money in 
keeping a number of idle retainera ; but there is a Dutch 
Hesident cloi^e at hand, withont whose permission he cannot 
leave the district, and hardly his own grounds; while in the i 
very centre of the town is a fort, with guns mounted, pointing 
towards his palace, which it could soon blow about hia ean. 
Thus " protected," he is little better than a State prisoner. 
But he keeps hia title " during good behavior," and once a 
yeai' turns out in grand state, to make an official visit to the' 
Resident, who receives him with great distinction ; and having i 
thus " marched up the hill," he " marches down s 
had a letter to the Resident, and hoped to pay o 
to his Majesty, but learned that it would require several dayB'fl 
to arrange an audience. It is a part of the Court dignity \ 
which surrounds such a potentate, that he should not be ei 
accessible, and we should be sorry to disturb the hannleat . 
illusion. 
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But if we did not see the " lion " of Solo, we saw the 
tigers, which were perhaps quite as well worth seeing. The 
Emperor, amid the diversions with which he occupies his 
royal mind, likes to entertain his military and oflficial visitors 
with something better than a Spanish bull-fight, namely, a 
tiger-fight with a bull or a buffalo, or with men, for which he 
has a number of trained native spearmen. For these com- 
bats his hunters trap tigers in the mountains ; and in a build- 
ing made of heavy timbers fitted close together, with only 
space between for light and air, were half a dozen of them in 
reserve. They were magnificent beasts ; not whelped in a 
cage and half subdued by long captivity, like the sleek crea- 
tures of our menageries and zoological gardens ; but the real 
kings of the forest, caught when full grown (some but a few 
weeks before), and who roared as in their native wilds. It 
was terrific to see the glare of their eyes, and to hear the 
mutterings of their rage. One could not look at them, even 
through their strong bars, without a shudder. A gentleman 
of Java told me that he had once caught in the mountains a 
couple of tigers in a pit, but that as he approached it, their 
roanng was so terrific, as they bounded against the sides of 
the pit, that it required all his courage to master a feeling of 
indescribable terror. 

Adjoining the dominion of Solo is that of Jookja, where, 
instead of an Emperor, is a Sultan, not quite so great a po- 
tentate as the former, but who has his chateau and his mili- 
tary guard, and goes through the same performance of play- 
ing the king. The Dutch Kesident has a very handsome 
palace, with lofty halls, where on state occasions he receives 
the Sultan with becoming dignity — a mark of deference made 
all the more touching by the guns of the foi-t, which, from 
the centre of the town, keep a friendly watch for the least 
cdgn of rebellion. 

This part of Middle Java is very rich in sugar planta- 
tions. One manufactory which we visited was said to 
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yield b. profit of ^400,000 a year. Nor is this the prodlirf 
of slaVH labor, like tlie Btigar of Cuba. Yet it is not alto- 
gether free labor, Theiti is a [(ociiliar system iu Java by 
whicii the goveriimeut, which ib the owner of the laud, in J 
rentiug an estnte to a plniiter, rents those who live on it wic^fl 
the esuite. It guarantees him sufficient labor to work 1 
plantation. The paople are obliged to labor. This ia exacted*] 
partly aK a due to the goveruuient, amounting to one or twffl I 
days in the week. Fur the rest of tlie time they ave paid I 
small wages. But thew cannot leave their euiployer at wiU..-f 
There ia no such ahaohiCo freedom as that which is said ta'J 
have mined Jamaica, where the negro may throw down h 
tools and quit work at the very moment when the planter ii 
Bflving his crop. The government compels liim to labor, bn^ 
it also compels his master to pay hira. The system works] 
wel! in Java, Laborers are kejit busy, the lauds are 
tiv;ited, and the production is euormous^not only i 
iug the planters rich, hut yielding a large revenue to U(>tIaitd.J 
At Jookja the railroad ends. Purther exoursiooa into. ' 
the country mubit be by a piivate carriage. Some thiily 
miles distant is an ancient ruin, which is in Java what the 
Great Pyramid ia ia Egypt, with which it is often compared. 
To reach this, we ordered a carriage for the uext morning..-. 
Probably the landlord thought he had a Mlloi'd Aoglai 
his guest, who must make his progress through the iiilaiidin 
with royal magnificence ; for, when we rose very early for om*J 
ride, we found in front of the door a huge carries with. nw4 
Imrsen ! The horses of Java are small, but full of spirit, lik^ T 
the Canadian ponies. On the hox was a fat coachman, wkovl 
outweighed both of us inside. Behind us stooil two fellowK',] 
of a lighter build, whose high office it was to urge our galv<l 
laait steeds by voice ajid lash to their utmost speed, Th^ j 
were dressed in striped jackets, like circus-riders, and wera< 
as agile as cats. Whenever the mighty chariot lagged a J 
little, they leaped to the ground, and running forward v 
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eartraordiiiary Bwil'tneBB, slitrnted and laslied the horses till, 

■with theii" guadiiiga and their cries, the beaata, (Jriven to 

inadiieHa, reared and [jlunged and raced forward ao wildly, 

r we almost expected to be dashed in piecea. Such is the 

a of glory 1 What grandeur was tliia I When we were 

1 Egj]>t, riding ahout tbe atrueta of Cairo with two " syces " 

w^anta di'esaed in white, who inn before a cai-riage to clear 

le way), I felt like Joseph riding in Pharaoh's chariot. But 

tew I felt aa if I were Pharaoh himself, 

I Our route was through long avenues of trees, of palma 

d batnbooa. The roads, as everywhere in Java, are excel- 

)oth as a floor, solidly huilfc, and well kept. To con- 

ruct such roads, and keep them in repair, must be a work 

f great difficulty, as in the rainy season the floods come in 

I force as would sweep away any but those which are 

mly bedded. These I'oads are said to bu owing to a famous 

Intch governor, Marahal Diendels, who niled here in the 

irly ]»art of this century. According to tradition he was 

a of tremendous will, which ho enforced with arbitrary 

bd despotic authority. He laid out a system of highways, 

L assigued to certain native officei-s eacl\ hia portion to 

Knowing that things moved alowly in these Eastern 

countries, and that the officers in charge might try to make 

excuses for delay, he added a gentle admonittoa that he 

should hold each man responsible; and hy way of quickening 

their sense of duty, he erected gibbets at convenient intervals 

along the road, and if an official failed to " come to time," 

be simply had him executed. The spectacle of a few of tbeae 

Mtive gentry hanging by the roadside had such an enlivenuig 

u the Javanese imagination, that the roads were built 

N if by magic. Perhaps the aystem might be applied with 

cellent eflecb to "contractors" in other parts of the 

arid I 

fcBub on the heat roada this Bpeed could not he kept up for 

Elong time. The stages were short, the relays being but five 
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miles apart. Every three-quarters of a 
horeea. The BtationB were built over the roads, Bomething 
in the stjle of au old-fiishioned turnpike gate; so that we 
drove under tlie shelter, and the liorsea, drijipiHg witii foani, 
■were slipped out of the carriage, and left to cool under the 
shade of the ti-eea, or rolled over in the dust, delighted to be 

Ab we advanced, onr ronle wound among the liillB. On 
our light was Merapfi, one of the great mountains of Java- 
his top smoking gently, while lice-fields came up to bis foot. 
This middle part of the island is called the Garden of Jav%, 
and it might be called one of the gardens of the worli 
Nowhere in Europe, not even in Lombardy nor in JBnglanil, 
have T seen a richer country. Every foot of ground la in a 
high state of cultivation. Not only aie the plains and val- 
leys covered with rice-fields, but the hillfl are terraced to admit 
of carrying the culture far up their sides. Here, as in West-', 
em Java, it was the time of the harvest, and the fields wbvb 
filled with joyous reapers. To this perfect tilling of the eart^ 
it is due that this island is one of the most populous portions 
of the globe. The country literally swarms with inhabitants, 
as a hive swarms with bees ; but so few are thotr wants, that 
everybody seems to "live and he merry." We passed 
through a number of villages which, though the dwellingB 
were of the rudest, yet had a pretty look, as they were ent- 
bowered in foliage of palms and bamboos. As the country 
grew more hilly, our progress was not so swift. Sometimes 
we went down a steep bank to cross a river on a boat, and 
then it was not an easy task to draw up the caniage on ths 
opposite bank, and we had to call on Cteaai' for help. Al. 
most a whole village would turn out. At one time 1 counted 
eighteen men pushing and tugging at our wheels, of coum 
with no eye to the small coin that was scattered amonj' 
them when the top of the bank was reached. So great wa# 
the load of dignity we bore 1 
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At noon wr reached the object of onr journey in the 
fiimoiiB niina of Borobodo. Sir Stamford KafSea Bays 
that all the labor expended on the Pyramids of Egypt sinks 
jntK] insignificance when compared with that hestowed on 
the grand architectural remiins of Java, but after aeeing 
thia, the greatest on the island, hia e^tim'ite seems to me 
very extravagant. This la m\ich amaller than the Great Py- 
ramid, in the space of giound which it covers, and lower in 
height, and altogether less impo»mg But without making 
comparisons, it is certaiuly a wonderful pile It is a pyra- 
mid in shape, some four hundred feet square, and nine stories 
high, being ascended by a series of gigantic steps or terraces. 
That it waa built for Buddhist worship is evident from the 
figures of Buddha which cover its nides. It is the monu- 
ment not only of an ancient religion, but of an extinct civ- 
ilization, of a. mighty empire once throned on this island, 
which has left remains like those of ancient Egypt. What a 
population and what power must have been here agea ago, to 
rear such a structure I One can imagine the people gathered 
at great festivals in numbers such as now assemble at pil- 
grimages in India, Doubtless this hill of stone was often 
black with human beings (for as many could stand on its 
sides as could be gathered in the Coliseum at Rome), while 
on the open plain in front, stretching to a mountain in the 
background, a nation might have encamped, like the Israel- 
ites before Sinai, to I'eceive the law. But the temple is in 
ruins, and there is no gathering of the people for worship 
anj more. The religion of the island ia changed. Buddh- 
ism has passed away, and Islam hoa taken its place, to pass 
away in its turn. It was Good Friday, in 1876, tliat I stood 
on the top of this pyramid, and thought of Ilim who on thia 
day suffered for mankind, and whose religion is yet to poa- 
s world. When it has conquered Asia, it will cros* 
L, and take this beautiful island, from which it may 
I to the mainland of the coutinent of Australia. 
15« 
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In such muBings we lingered for haul's, wandering about 
the ruins and enjoying the landscape, whii.;h is one of the 
most beautiful we have seen in all our travels — the wid^ 
sweep ill the foreground reminding us of the 
Stirling Castle in Scotland. 

But the carriage ie waiting, and once more the driven 
cracks his whip, liia horses prance, and away we fly along 
the roada, through the valleys, and over the hills. At even- 
ing we reached Mageljang, the centre of one of the rtistrietB 
into which Java is divided, and a town of some importar 
It is a curious geographical fact that it stands exactly in 
centre of the isliiiid. One spot is called tlie Navel of Javi 
The Javanese think a certain hill is the head of a great n 
which is driven into the earth and holds tlie island tirm i: 
its place. If tliis be so, it is strange that ii^ does not keep ij 
more quiet. For if we may use the tanguiige of the brokai'M 
we might say with tnath that in Java " real estate is active^ 
since it is well shaken up once or twice a year with e 
quakes, and is all the time smouldei iiig with volcanot'B. 

But however agitated underground, the country is 
heautifid above it. Here as in all the jilacea whei* t 
Dutch " most Uo coiigi'egate," there is a mixtui-e of Eui'Opea 
civilization with the easy and luxurious ways of the East. 
Some of the villages are as pretty aa any in our own New 
England, and reminded u^ of those in the Connecticut vat-^ 
ley, being laid out witli a bi'oad open square or common i 
the centre, which is shaded by magnificent trees, and i 
rounded by beautiful residences, whose broad verandas un^ 
open doora give a most inviting picture of domestic comfoc 
and generous hospitality, Tiiere is a club-house for t 
officers, and music by the military band. The Elesidentj 
always live very handsomely. They are the great i 
every distiict. Each one has a spacious i*esidence, with i 
military guard, and a Sitlary of six or eight thousand dai 
lara a year, with extras for the expense of entertaining o 
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travelling, md a liberal pension at the dose of twenty years 
of service. 

Magellang is marked with a white stone in our memories 
of Java, as it was the scene of a novel experience. When 
we drove into the town, we found the hotel full, which obliged 
us to fall back upon our letter to the Resident. He was 
absent, but his secretary at once took us in hand, and re- 
quested the " Regent " (a native prince who holds office 
under the Dutch government, and has special oversight of 
the native population) to entertain us. He responded in 
the most courteous manner, so that, instead of being lodged 
at a hotel, we were received as guests in a princely residence. 
His " palace " was in the Eastern style, of but one story 
(as are most of the buildings in Java, on account of earth- 
quakes), but spread out over a large surface, with rows of 
columns supporting its ample roof, presenting in front in its 
open colonnade what might be regarded as a spacious hall of 
audience ; and furnishing in its deep recesses a cool retreat 
from the heat of the tropical sun. A native guard pacing 
before the door indicated the official character of the occu- 
pant. The Regent received us with dignity, but with great 
cordiality. He was attired in the rich costume of the East. 
BLis feet were without stockings, but encased in richly em- 
broidered sandals. He could speak no English, and but a 
few words of French — only Malay, Dutch, and Javanese. 
But he sent for a gentleman to dine, who was of Spanish 
descent, and who, though a native of Java, and had never 
been out of it, yet spoke both French and English, and thus 
we were able to converse. 

The Regent had a wife, and after a time she entered the 
hall, and welcomed my niece with a cordiality almost like 
that of two school-girls meeting. She was simply dressed, 
in the lightest costume, with bare feet, but in gold-embroid 
ered slippers. Everything in her attire was very plain, 
ex'^ept that her ears were hung with diamonds that fairly 
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daizled bb witt their brilliancy. She began talking » 
grant volubility, and seemed not quite to comj rchend wh; it 
was that we did not understand Malay or Javanese. Hnv- 
ever, with the help of our inteipreter, we got along, and mra 
soon in the moat confidential relations. She had very vapie 
ideas of the part of the world we came from. We tried to 
make her understand that the world iras round, and that wa 
lived on the other side of the globe. We asked why d« 
Regent did not go abroad to see the world ? But she signi- 
fied with a peculiar gesture, as if counting v^ith her fingen, 
that it took a gi-eat deal of money. She asked "if we v«n 
rich," to which we i-eplied modestly that we had enough for 
our wanta. As Bhe talked of family matters, she informed ns 
that her lord had another wife. Of this she spoke wilhont 
the least reserve. It was quite natural that he should desirs 
tliia. She {his fii-st wife) had been married to him ot« 
twenty yeara, and was getting a little pa«see, and he needed 
a young face to make the house bright and gay. PreBenlly 
the second wife entered, and we were presented to her. She 
was very young — I should think not twenty yeara of age., 
Evidently the elder occupied the first place in the household, 
and the younger took the second. They seemed to stand in 
a kind of sisterly relation to each other, without the alighteal 
feeling of jealousy beween them. Both wei-e veiy pretty 
after the Malayan type — that is, with mild, soft eyes, and 
akins, not black, hke AfrieanB, but of a rich brown color. 
They would have been even beautiful if they had had also, 
what the Africans so often have, dazzling white teeth : but 
this is prevented by the lionstant chewing of the betel-nilt and 
tobacco. 

At half-past eight o'clock we went to dinner. C had 

the honor of sitting between the two wives, and enjoyed tha 
courtesy of both, w)io prepared fruit for her, and by many Uttla 
attentions, such as are understood in all parts of the worU^ 
■howed that they belonged 'o the true sisterhcoi" 
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c Java ia somewhat pecniiar. The 



e not secluded, 



e much greater fiee- 
5ypt. The Regent, 
I, though he provided 



s and at their tables; thus they ha^ 
doin than their sisters in Turkey or E 
beiug a Mussulman, did not take u 

it for his guests. After the dinner, coffee was served, of a 
rich, delicious flavor— for Java ia tie laud of coffee — followed 
by the inevituble cigar. I do not smoke, but could not allow 
my refusal to interfere with the hahits of those whose guest 
I was, and could but admire the ineffable satisfaction with 
which the E^gent aud his friend puffed the frugi-unt weed. 
While they were thus wreathed in clouds, and floating in a 
perfect Nirvana of material enjoyroent, the gentlar sex were 
not forgotten. The two wives took their pleasure in their 
own fashion. A small box, like a tea-i-addy, was brought on 
the table, full of little silver cnps and causes, containing leaves 
of the betel-nut, and spices, cassia and garubier, a little lime, 
and a cup of the ffnest tobacco. Out of these they p:'epared 
a. delicate morsel for their lips. With her own dainty fingers, 
each rolled up a leaf of the bebel-out, enclosing in it several 
kinds of spices, and filling it with a good pinch of tobacco, 
which, our Spanish friend explained, was not ho much for the 
taste, as to make the morsel plump and round, large enough 
to fill the mouth (or, as a wine-taster would say of his favorite 
madeira or port, to give it suifieient bodi/) ; and also, he 
added, it was to clean the teeth, and to give an aromatic ira^ 
grance to the breath I I repeat, as exactly as I can recall them, 
Ij.is very words. 

Whether the precious compound had all these virtues, cer- 
fntinly these courtly dames took it with infinite relish, and 
rolled it as a sweet morsel under their tongues, and looked 
on their lord with no jealousy of his enjoyment of his cigar. 

Here was a picture of conjugal felicity. The family was 
evidently an affectionate and happy one. The Regent loved 
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oath his wives, and they sat side by side without envy or un- 
oliaritableiMfSB, kappy in the sunsbine of his face, and chewed 
their bet«l-nut with a compoaiire, aii aspect of tmnqiiil enjoy- 
ment, whic}i many in more civilised countriea may admlre^^ 
but cuunot equal. I 

III the moruiiig, when the family came together, I remaiked] 
Uiat t]ie first wife, who then ajipareiitly saw her husbbjid for 
the first time, came forward, and bending low, kissed his 
jewelled hand ; and soon after the second wife entered, and 
kinsed the firat wife''B hand, thus obaerving that natural order 
of precedence which is so beautiful in every well-i'egulated;! 
fi«mily. 

I observed also with curious interest the relations of mastflr 
and servant in this Oriental household. The di' 
very marked. Tlie Eegent, for example, is regarded by bis 
retainers with an awe as if he were a sacred p 
approaches him standing. The theory is, that no inferi* 
roust ever be in a position or attitude where hia head 
higher than his master's. If the Kegentbut looks at 
he drops as if shot with a bullet. If a servant wishes 
communicate with his master, he falls, not on his kueea, but-| 
on his haunches, and in this posture shuffles forward till 
comes behind his chair, and meekly whisjiei-a a word into his 
car. He receives his orders, and then shuffles hack again. 
In one way, the division of ranks in Java is more marked 
even than that of castes in India. The Javanese langiu 
which is a branch of the Malay, has three separate for 
of speech — one, that used by a superior 
rior; second, that of an inferior addressing a 
a third, that used between equals. Such divisions would: 
seem to cut off all relations between those of different rank.' 
And yet, with all this stooping and bowing, abject 
to WH, the relation of the master to bis dependants is rathi 
patriarchal ; and to these same servants thi 
Bpeak, not only kindly, but familiarly, all the nrore so as thn\ 
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lines are so drawn that there is no danger that they should 
ever presume on undue familiarity. 

In the morning the Regent took me out for a ramble. We 
strolled along under the trees, admiring the beauty of the 
country. After half an hour's walk, suddenly, like an appa- 
rition, an open j)haeton stood beside us, with two beautiful 
ponies, into which the Regent invited me to step, and taking 
his seat by my side, drove me about the town. We returned 
for breakfast, and then he sent for his musicians to give us a 
performance, who, beating on drums and other native instru- 
ments, executed a plaintive kind of music. With such at- 
tentions did this Javanese prince and his wives (none of whom 
we had ever seen till a few hours before, and on whom we 
had no claim whatever) win our hearts by their kindness, so 
that, when the carriage came round to the door, we were sorry 
to depart. The Regent pressed us to stay a month, or as 
long as we would. We could not accept a longer hospitality; 
but we shall remember that which we had. We keep his 
photograph, with others which we like to look upon ; and if 
these words can reach the other side of the world, they will 
tell him that his American friends have not forgotten, and 
will not forget, the kind manner in which they were enter- 
tained in the island of Java by the Regent of Magellang. 

The drive of to-day was hardly less interesting than that of 
yesterday, although our pride had a fall. It was a great 
come-down, after riding with six horses to be reduced to 
four ! But the mortification was relieved by adding now and 
then, at the steep places, a pair of buffaloes. As we were 
still in the hill country, we were all day among the coffee 
plantations, which thrive best at a considerable elevation 
above the sea. Other products of the island flourished 
around us in rich abundance : the spices — aloes and cassia, 
and nutmeg and pepper. And there was our old friend, the 
peanut. They were gathering perhaps the very nuts that 
were yet to ornament the sta^nds of the apple- women of Ne^ 
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Tork, and to be a temptation to bootblacks and newaboyi 
Amid such fields and forests, over mountain ruiula, and lla- 
tcning to the roar of mountain Bti-eums, we came down to 
Ambarrawa, a place of note in Java, as containing the 
Bti-oiigest fortress in the island. It is planted liere right in 
the heart of Middle Java, where, half a ueutur; ago, was a 
formidable insurrection, which was quelled only after an oh- 
Btinate contest, lasting five yeai-a — from 1825 to 1830. Am- 
barrawa is connected hy railroad with Samurang. It is eaajr 
to see that both the railroads which start from that p 
and which have thus a base on the sea (the one leading ti 
Solo and Jookju, the reaidences of the Emperor and i 
Sidtan, who might make trouble, and the other to the g 
foi-tress of Ambarrawa), have been constructed with a d 
tar; as well as a commercial purpose. 

So the Duteh have had tlieir wars in Java, as the EngUah 
have had in India ; hut having oouquered, it must be s^d 
that on the whole they have ruled wisely and well. TJie best 
proof of thia lathe perfect tranquillity that reigns everywhere, 
and that with no great display of armed force. What a con- 
trast in tjiis respect between the two most important islands 
in the East and West Indies — Java and Ciiba. 1 Tliey ai-e 
about equal in the number of square miles. Both have been 
settled by Europeans for nearly tliree centuries, and yet to- 
day Cuba has less than two niilUous of inhabitants, and u In 
a chroiuc state of insurrection; while Java has over fifteen 
millions (or eight times as many), and is as quiet as Holland 
itself. The whole story is told In one word — the ( 
Dutch rule, and the other is Spanish rule. 

We spent our Easter in Samarang — a day which ii 
forgotten in this part of the world, although Sunday i 
observed after the manner of Scotland or New England, butfl 
rather of Continental Europe, with bands playing on tliA.| 
public square, and all the European world abroad keepinj 
holiday. From Samarang, another two days' sail along tliqJ 
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same northern coast, with the grand outline of mountains on 
the horizon, brought us back to Batavia. 

Batavia was not the same to us on the second visit as on 
the first ; or rather it was a great deal more, for now we 
knew the place, the streets were familiar, and we felt at 
home^the more so as a Scotch gentleman, to whom we 
brought a letter from Singapore, Mr. James Greig (of the 
old house of Syme, Pitcairn & Co., so well known in the 
East), took us in charge, and carried us off to one of those 
large mansions which we had so much admired on our former 
visit, set far back from the street, and surrounded with trees ; 
and constructed especially for this climate, with spacious 
rooms, wide hall, high ceilings, and broad veranda, and all 
the devices for mitigating the heat of the tropics. More 
than all, this hospitable mansion was lighted up by the sweet- 
est feminine presence in one who, though of an old Dutch 
family well known in Java, had been educated in Paris, and 
spoke English and French, as well as Dutch and Malay, and 
who gave us such a welcome as made us feel that we were 
not strangers. Not only did these friends open their house 
to us, but devoted themselves till our departure in going 
about with us, and making our visit pleasant. I do not 
know whether to call this Scotch or Dutch hospitality, "but 
it was certainly of the most delightful kind. 

As we had three or four days before the sailing of the 
French steamer for Singapore, our friends planned an excur- 
sion into the mountains of Western Java, for which we re- 
turned to Buitenzorg, and engaged a couple of cahars^ 
carriages as light as if made of wicker-work, with the 
small Javanese ponies, and thus mounted, began to climb the 
hills. Our route was over the great post-road, which runs 
through the island to Sourabaya — a road which must have 
been constructed with immense labor, as it passes over high 
mountains, but which is as solidly built and as well kept aa 
Napoleon's great road over the Simplon Pass of the Alps. 
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Indeed it ia very much the same, having & rocky bed foi 
foundiitioD, witL a luaiMilaLuized Burtftce, over which, the 
ringe rolls smoothly. But it does not alimb bo steadily u^ 
wurd as the Sim|ilou or the Mont Ceiiia. The asceot if 
one long |>ull, like tiie asceut of the Alps, but by a succei 
of hills, one beyond another, with many a deep valley betweei 
so that we go alternately up bill and down dale. The liillBai 
■very Bleep, ao that the post- car riugo, which is as heavy a 
lumbering as a French diligence, liaa to be dra' 
bnlfaloea. Thus it clitnba slowly height after height, i 
when it has reached the summit, goes thundering down t^ 
mountain, and rolls majestically along the road. But i 
light carriages suited nx much better than these pondei 
DUB vehicles; and as our little ponies trotted swiftly along, 
we were in a veiy gay mood, making the woods ring with 
our rourry talk and giee. Sometimes we got out to stretch, 
our limbs with a good walk up the liilla, turning au we reached 
tlie top to take in the landscape behind ns, which spread out 
broader and broader, as we rose higher and higher, 
every stage the view iucroased in extent and in majesty, 
the whole island, 

" From the centre all round to the sea," 

was piled with mountains, which here., as in Middle Jav| 
showed their volcanic origin by their forms, now rising i 
solitary cones, and now lying on the horizon in s 
ridges, like mighty billows tossed up on a sea of fire, that ^ 
cooling had cracked in aU fantastic shapes, which, after beilS 
worn down by the storms of thousands of years, were mantUi 
thick with the verdure of forests. As in England the ivy ci 
over old walis, covering ruined caFitlea and towers with its p 
petual gi-oen, so here the luxuriance of tiie tropicf h 
spread the ruin wi ought by destroying elements. The effedj 
is a mingled nildness and beauty in these mountain I 
scapes, which pften temmded us of Switzerland and the Tn 
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The enjoyment of this ride was increased by the character 
of the day, wliich was if.ot all sunshine, but one of perpetual 
change. Clouds swept over the sky, casting shadows on the 
sides of the mountains and into the deep valleys. Some- 
times the higher summits were wrapped so as to be hidden 
from sight, and the rain fell heavily; then as the storm 
drifted away, and the sun burst through the parted clouds, 
the glorious heights shone in the sudden light like the De- 
lectable Mountains. 

The object of our journey was a mountain retreat four 
thousand feet above the level of the sea — as high as the Righi 
Kulm, but in no other respect like that mountain-top, which 
from its height overlooks so many Swiss lakes and cantons. 
It is rather like an Alpine valley, surrounded by mountains. 
This is a favorite resort of the Dutch from Batavia. Here 
the Governor-General has a little box, to which he retires, 
from his grander residence at Buitenzorg, and here many 
sick and wounded officers find a cool retreat and recover 
strength for fresh campaigns. The place bears the musical 
name of Sindanglaya, which one would think might have 
been given with some reference to the music of murmuring 
winds and waters which fill the air. The valley is full of 
streams, of brooks and springs, that run among the hills. 
Water, water everywhere ! The rain pattering on the roof 
all night long carried me back to the days of my childhood, 
when I slept in a little cot under the eaves, and that sound 
was music to my ear. The Scotch mist that envelopes the 
mountains might make the traveller fancy himself in the 
Highlands ; and so he might, as he seeks out the little 
" tarns " that have settled in the craters of extinct volcanoes, 
where not only wild deer break through the tangled wood of 
the leafy solitudes, but the tiger and the rhinoceros come to 
drink. Streams run down the mountaiursides, and springs 
ooze from mossy banks by the roadside, and temper the air 
with their dripping coolness. What a place to rest I How 
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this perf !ct quiet must bring repose to the brave felJowa from 
Acheei), iud how sweet must Boiiad this music of mountajn 
Bti'eams to ears accustomed to the rude alarms of t 

That we were in a new quurter of the world — 
not only from America and Eiu-ope, but even from Asia 
we were reminded by the line of telegi-uph which kept t 
company over the mountaiaa, aud which here crosses tliB*] 
island on its way to Austi-alia I It goes down the coast t 
Bangaewangi, where it dives into the sen only to come up on J 
the mainland of the great Southern Continent. Indeed wo J 
were strongly ad viaed to extend our journey around theworlj^ 
to AuBtralin, which we could have reached in much less time 
than it had taken to come from Calcutta to Singapore. But 
we were more interested to visit old countries and old nations 
than to sot foot on a vii^n continent, and to see colonies and 
cities, 'whicli, with all their growth, could only be a smaller ' 
edition of what we have bo abundantly in the new States of | 
Ameiica. 

We were now within a few miles of the Soutliorn Ocean, 
the greatest of all the oceans that wrap their watery mantle 
around the globe. From tiie toji of the G6d6, a mountain 
which rose above us, one may look off upon an ocean broade* i 
than the Pacific — a sea without a shore — whose wators roll | 
in an unbroken sweep to the Antarctic Pole. 

From all these Beas aud shores, and woods aud waters, '' 
now turned away, and with renewed delight in the varied4 
landHcai«B, rode hack over the mountains to Buiteuzorg, and J 
came down by rail to Batavia. 

Before I depart from this pleasant land of Java, X must 
say a word about the Dutch aud their position in South* 
eastern Asia. The Butch have had possession of Java ovef 
250 years— since 1C23 — without interruption, except from^ 
1811 to ISIG, when Napoleon had taken Holland; and M ] 
England was using all her forces on land and se-a to (nipplatj 
the French empire in difl'ereut parts of the world, she sentv J 
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fleet against Java. It yielded almost without opposition; 
indeed many of the Dutch regarded the surrender as simply 
placing the island under Biitish protection, which saved it 
from the French. For five years it had an English Governor, 
Sir Stamford RaflBies, who has written a large work on Java. 
After the fall of Napoleon, England restored Java to the 
Dutch, but kept Ceylon, Malacca, and the Cape of Good 
Hope. Thus the Dutch have lost some of their possession? 
in the East, and yet Holland is to-day the second colonial 
power in the world, being inferior only to England. The 
Dutch flag in the East waves not only over Java, but over 
almost the whole of the Malayan Archipelago, which, with the 
intervening waters, covers a portion of the earth's surface 
larger than all Europe. 

There are some peculiar physical features in this part of 
the world. The Malayan Archipelago lies midway between 
Asia and Australia, belonging to neither, and yet belonging 
to both. It is a very curious fact, brought out by Wallace, 
whose great work on ** The Malayan Archipelago " is alto- 
gether the best on the subject, that this group of islands is in 
itself divided by a very narrow space between the two conti- 
nents, which it at once separates and unites. Each has its 
own distinct fauna and flora. The narrow Strait of Bali, only 
fifteen miles wide, which separates the two small islands of 
Bali and Lombok, separates two distinct animal and vegetable 
kingdoms, which are as unlike as are those of the United 
States and Brazil. One group belongs to Asia, the other to 
Australia. Sumatra is full of tigers ; in Borneo there is not 
one. Australia has no carnivora — no beasts that prey on 
flesh — but chiefly marsupials, such as kangaroos. 

There are a good many residents in the East who think 
Holland, in the management of her dependencies, has shown 
a better political economy than England has shown in India. 
An English writer (a Mr. Money), in a volume entitled 
" How to Govern a Colony," has brought some features of 
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tlie Dutch policy to the notice of his country in en. I wilfl 
mention hut one as an illustration. Half a century ago Java>.B 
was very much ruii down. A native rebellion which laste 
five years had jiaralyzed the indiiBtry of the country, 
reanimate it, a couple of years after the rebellion had IweDa 
Bubdued, in 1832, tlie Kome government began a very liberal I 
Bystem of stimidating production by making advances to 
planters, and guaranteeing them labor to cultivate their 
estates. The effect was marvellous. By that wise system of 
helping those who had not means to help themselves, a. new 
life was at once infused into all parts of the island. Uiit of 
that has grown the enormous production of coffee, sugar, and 
tobacco. Now Java not only pays all the exj)enses of herJ 
own government, (which India does not do, at least withoufi| 
contracting very heavy loans,) but builds her own railroad^ 
and other roads and bridges, and supplies the drain of tl 
Acheen war, and remits every year millions to the Hague 
build railroads in Holland. 

Is it too much to believe that there is a great futui 
store for South Eastern Asia ? We talk about the future oE-] 
America. But ours is not the only continent that ofTwi 
vast unoccupied wastes to the habitation of luan. 
Bides Australia, there are these great islands nearer to Asily 
which, from the overflow of India and China, may yet baV^ 
a population that sliall cultivate their waste places. I fbiu 
in Burmah a great number of Bengalees and Madi-asees, 1 
had crossed the Bay of Bengal to seek a home in Farther It*! 
dia ; while the Chinese, who form the popnlutiou of Sin 
pore, had crept up tlie coast. They are here in Java, i 
every seaport and in every large town in the interior, i 
there is every reason to suppose that there will be a j 
greater overflow of population in this direction. Bumatri 
and Borneo are not yet inhabited and cultivated like Javi 
but in their great extent they offer a magnificent seat I 
future kiugdoms or empires, which, Asiatic iit population 
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may be governed by European laws, and moulded by Euro- 
pean civilization. 

One thing more before we cross the Equator — a word 
about nature and life in the tropics. I came to Java partly 
to see the tropical vegetation, of which we saw but little in 
India, as we were there in winter, which is at once the cold 
and the dry season, when vegetation withers, and the vast 
plains are desolate and dreary. Nature then holds herself 
in reserve, waiting till the rains come, when the earth will 
bloom again. But as I could not wait for the change of sea- 
sons, I must needs pass on to a land where the change had 
already come. We marked the transition as we came down 
the Bay of Bengal. There were signs of changing seasons 
and a changing nature. We were getting into the rainy 
belt. In the Straits of Malacca the air was hot and thun- 
derous, and we had frequent storms; the heavens were full 
of rain, and the earth was fresh with the joy of a newly- 
opened spring. But still we kept on till we crossed the 
Equator. Here in Java the rainy season was just over. It 
ends with the last of March, and we anived at the beginning 
of April. For months the windows of heaven had been 
opened, the rains descended, and the Hoods came ; and lo I 
the land was like the garden of the Lord. Here we had at 
last the tropical vegetation in its fullest glory. Nothing can 
exceed the prodigality and luxuriance of nature when a 
vertical sun beats down on fields and forests and jungles that 
have been drenched for months in rain. Vegetation of every 
kind springs up, as in the temperate zone it appears only 
when forced in heated conservatories (as iii the Duke of 
Devonshire's gardens at Chatsworth), and the land waves 
with these luxuriant growths. In the forest creeping plants 
wind round the tall trunks, and vines hang in festoons from 
tree to ti-ee. 

But while the tropical forest presents such a wild luxu- 
riance of growth^ I find no single trees of such stature as I 
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have seen in other parts of the world. Except on oceasioiut. 
broad -spreading banjan, I have seen nothing whiclij standing 
alone, equals in its aolitar; majebty the English oak or the 
American elm. Perhapa there is a difference in this respect 
between countries in the Baiiie latitude in the Eastern and 
Western hemispheres. An English gentleman whom 
found here in charge of a great sugar plantation, who 1 
spent some years in Rio Janeiro, told me that the trees 
Java did not compare iu majesty with those of Brazil. J 
is this Biiperiority confined to South America. Probabi 
no ti-ees now standing on the earth equal the Big Ti 
California. And besides these there are milliona of loftj 
pines on the sides of the Sierra Nevada, which I 1: 
nowhere equalled unless it be in the mighty cedt 
line the great Tokaido of Japan. On the whole, I am 
little inclined to boast tbat trees attain their greatest heigl 
and majesty in our Western hemisphpce. 

But the glory of the tropics is in the universal Kfe' 
nature, spreading through all her realms, stirring even uni 
ground, and causing to spi-ing forth new forms of vegetati 
which coming up, as it were, out of the darkness of 
grave, seek the son and air, whereby all things live. 

Of course one cannot but consider what effect ttiis marvel; 
Ions production must have upon man. Too often it overpo' 
ers him, and makes him its slave, since he cannot be 
master. This is the terror of the Tropics^ an of the Poll 
regions, that nature is too strong for man to subdue her^ 
What can he do — poor, puny creature — against its terribli 
farces; against thu lieat of a vertical aim, that while 
quickens the earth, often blasts the strength of man, subdi 
ing his energy, if not destrojiog his life ? What 
in the Arctic- circle against the cold that looks up whole con- 
tinents in ice? Much as he boasts of his strength and of hia 
all- conquering will, he is but a child iu the lap of nature^ 
tossed about by material forces as a leaf 
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wind. The best region for human development and energy 
is the temperate zone, where nature stimulates, but does not 
overpower, the energies of man, where the winter's cold 
does not benumb him and make him sink into torpor, but 
only pricks him to exertion and makes him quicken his 
steps. 

The effect of this fervid climate shows itself not only upon 
natives, but upon Europeans. It induces a languor and in- 
disposition to effort. It has two of the hardest and toughest 
races in the world to work upon, in the English in India and 
the Dutch in Java, and yet it has its effect even upon them, 
and woidd have a still greater were it not that this foreign 
element is constantly changing, coming and going, whereby 
there is all the time a fresh infusion of European life. Here 
in Java the Dutch have been longer settled than the English 
in India ; they more often remain in the island, and the effect 
of course is more marked from generation to generation. The 
Dutchman is a placid, easy-going creature, even in his native 
Holland, except when roused by some great crisis, like a 
Spanish invasion, and then he fights with a courage which has 
given him a proud name in history. But ordinarily he is of 
a calm and even temper, and likes to sit quietly and survey 
his broad acres, and smoke his pipe in blissful content with 
himself and all the world beside. When he removes from 
Holland to the other side of the world, he has not changed 
his nature ; he is A Dutchman still, only with his natural love 
of ease increased by life in the tropics. It is amusing to see 
how readily his Dutch nature falls in with the easy ways of 
this Eastern world. 

If I were to analyze existence, or material enjoyment in this 
part of the world, I should say that the two great elements 
in one's life, or at least in his comfort, are sleep and smoke. 
They smoke in Holland, and they have a better right to 
smoke in Java ; for here they but follow the course of nature. 
Why should not man smoke^ when even the earth itself r^ 
16 
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Bpires through smoke and flame ? The mouutains smokft, anil 

why not the Dutch : Only there is tliia difference : the 
volcanoes Gometimea have a period of rest, but the Dtitoh 
nerer. Morning, noon, and night, before breakfast and after 
dinner, smoke, smoke, smoke ! It seems to be a Dutchman's 
ideitt of happiness. I have been told of some who dropped 
to sleep with the cigar in their lips, and of one who r 
his servants to put his pipe between his teeth while be 
yet sleeping, that he might wake np with the i-ight taste i 
his mouth. It seemed to me that this must work injury t 
their health, but tlioy think not. Perhaps there is something 
in the phlegmatic Dutch temiierameut that can stand this 
better than the more mercurial and excituble English ( 
American. 

And then how tbey do sleep ! Sleep is an institulJon i| 
Java, and indeed everywhere in the tropics. The deep si 
ness of the tropical noon seems to prescribe rest, fur Ih^ 
imture itself sinks into repose. Scarcely a leaf moves h 
forest — the birds cease their musical notes, and seek for r 
under the shade of motionless palms. The sleep of the Dntch 
is iike this stillness of nature. It is profound and absolute 
repose. For certain hours of the day no man is visible, 
had a letter to the Resident of Solo, and went to call o 
at two o'clock. He Kved in a grand Goveruraeiit House, a 
palace ; hot an air of somnolence pervaded the place, i 
were the Castle of Indolence. The very servant was oslee 
on the marble pavement, where it was his duty to keep watcba 
and when I sent in my letter, he came back makin 
significant gesture, leaning over hia head to signify that 1 
master was asleep. At five o'clock I was more fortunate, btt( 
even then he was dressed with a lightness of costume i 
suitable for one who was about to enter his bath than to gifl 

There is a stall graver question for the moralist to considaj^ 
—the effecl of these same physical influences upon h 
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character. No observer of men in diflfcrent parts of the 
world can fail to see that different races have been modified 
by climate, not only in color and features, but in tempera- 
ment, in disposition, and in character. A hot climate makes 
hot blood. Burning passions do but reflect the torrid sun. 
What the Spaniard is in Europe, the Malay is in Asia. 
There is a deep philosophy in the question of Byron : 

"Know ye the land where the cypress and myrtle 

Are emblems of deeds that are done in their clime, 
Where the rage of the vulture, the love of the turtle, 
Now melt into sorrow, now madden to crime ? " 

But I must not wander into deep philosophy. 1 only say 
that great as is the charm of life in the tropics, it is not 
without alloy. In landing in Java it seemed as if we had 
touched the shores of some enchanted island, as if we had 
found the Garden of Paradise lying far off in these Southern 
seas. We had come to the land of perpetual spring and per- 
petual summer, where nature is always in bloom, and frost 
and snow and hail have fled away to the bleak and wintry 
North. But as we are obliged to go back to that North, we 
wish to be reconciled to it. We find that one may have too 
much even of Paradise. There is a monotony in perpetual 
summer. The only change of seasons here is from the dry 
season to the rainy season ; and the only difference between 
these, so far as we can see, is that in the dry season it 
rains, and in the rainy season it pours. We have been here 
in the dry season, and yet we have had frequent showers, 
with occasional thunderstorms. If we should stay here a 
year, we should weary of this unrelieved monotony of sun 
and rain. We should long for some more marked change of 
seasons, for the autumn leaves and the winter winds, and 
the gradual coming on of spring, and all those insensible gra- 
dations of nature which make the glory of the full round 
year. 
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And what a loss should we find m the absence of twil^ht 
Java, being almost under tbe Equator, the days and nigbta 
ILTO almost equal tfarougliout the year ; there are no short 
days and no long days. Daj and night come on gndilenlj — 
not instantlj, but in a few minutes the night bi^aks into th* 
full glare of day, and the day as quickly darkens into ni^t. 
How we sliould niiss the long summer twilight, whidi in oar 
Northern lutitudes lingers no softly ajid tenderly over the 
quiet earth. 

Remembering these things, we are reconciled to our lot ii 
living in tlie temperate zone, and turn away even from the 
tuft and easy life of the trojiics, to find a. keener delight 
our rugged clime, and to welcome even the snow-drifts aitd.^ 
tbe short winter days, since they bring the long winter evi 
ingB, and the roaring winter fires ! 

We leave Java, tlierefore, not so much with i-egret that 
CH,n no longer sit under the palm groves, and i 
soft and easy life of the tropics, as that we ^lart from frieui 
Our last night in Batavia they took us to a representation 
given by amateurs at the English Club, where it was very 
]ileaBunt to see so many English faces in this distant part 
of the world, and to hear our own mother tongue. The 
morning they rode down with us to the quay, and 
to the steamer, and did not leave ua till it was ready 
move ; and it was with a real sadness that we saw them ov 
the bhip's side, and watched their Suttering signals as th 
sailed back to tlia shore, Tbese partings are the sore pain 
travel. But the friendships remain, and are delightful 
memoiy. A pleasure past is a pleasure stilL Even 
gives us a warm feeling at the heart to think of those 
friends on the other side of the globe. 
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CHAPTER XXIY. 

UP THE CHINA SEAS — HONG KONG AND CANTON. 

In Singapore, as in Batavia, the lines fell to us in pleasant 
places. An English merchant, Mr. James Graham, carried 
us oflF to his hospitable buDgalow outside the town, where we 
passed four days. It stood on a hill, from which we looked 
off on one side to the harbor, where were riding the ships of 
all nations, and on the other to an undulating country, with 
here and there an English residence embowered in trees. 
In this delightful retreat our hosts made us feel perfectly at 
home. We talked of England and America; we romped 
with the chDdren ; we played croquet on the lawn ; we re- 
ceived calls from the neighbors, and went out to " take tea " 
in the good old-fashioned way. We attended service, the 
Sunday before going to Java, in the Cathedral, and on our 
return, in the Scotch church ; so that around us, even at this 
extremity of Asia'J were the faces and voices, the happy do- 
mestic life, and the religious worship, of dear old England. 

But just as we began to settle into this quiet life, the 
steamer was signalled from Ceylon which was to take us to 
China, and we had to part from our new friends. 

It had been in my plan to go from here to Siam. It is but 
three days' sail from Singapore up the Gulf to Bangkok ; but 
it is not so easy to get on from there. Could we have been 
sure of a speedy passage to Saigon, to connect with the French 
steamer, we should not have hesitated ; but without this, we 
might be detained for a week or two, or be obliged to come 
back to Singapore. Thus uncertain, we felt that it was safer 
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to take the steamer direct for Houg Koug, though it w 
Bore disappoiatmout to puns across the huiid of the Gulf a 
Siam, kiiowiug that we were so iiear the Land of the WhiN 
Eleiihftut, and leave it unvisuted. 

The China, seas have a very had name ainoDg sail 
travellera, aa thpy are often swept by terrible eyclor 
-we crossed at a favorable season, and escaped. The beat was 
great, and passengers sat about oa deck in their easy caoe 
chairs, as on the Red Sea ; hut beyond that, we exjiciicncetl 
not eo much discomfort as on the Mediterranean. Oa the 
sixth morning we saw in the distance an island, which, u I 
we drew nearer, rose iip bo steeply and so high that It op- ' 
peared almost like a luoimtain. Tliis was Llio Peak of Hong 
Kong — a signal- Stat ion from which men, witli their glasKee, 
can look far out to sea, and as soon as one of the great steam> 
ei'B is descried on the horizon, a flag is run up and a gun 
fired to convey the news to the city below. Coiuiiig up be- 
hind tUe island, we swept ai^ound its point, and saw before us 
a large town, very pictui-esquely situated on the side of a hill, 
rising street above street, and overlooking a wide ha,y shob ■ 
in by hills, ho that it is sheltered &om the storms that J 
vex the China seas. The harbor wiis fuU of foreign ships, ^ 
among which were many ships of war (as this Ls the ren- 
dezvous of the British fleet iu these waters), which were 
tiring salutes; among those flying the flags of all nations was 
one modest representative of our country, of which we did , 
not need to be ashamed — the Kearaarge. We afterwards J 
went on board of her, and saw and stroked with aflectioivfl 
mingled with pride, the big gun that sunk the Alabama. 

Hong Kong, like Singapore, JB on English colony, but w 
a Chinese population. You can hardly set foot on shore h 
fore you are snapped up by a couple of lusty fellows, ■ 
straw hats as large as umbrellas on their heads, and whc 
though in bare feet, stand up as sti-aight as grenadiers, i 
as soou as you take your seat in a chair, lift the bamboe 
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poles to their slioulders, and walk off with you on the double 
quick. 

No country which we see for the first time is exactly as we 
supposed it to be. Somehow I had thought of China as a 
vast plain like India ; and behold ! the first view reveals a 
wild, mountainous coast. As we climb Victoria Peak above 
Hong Kong, and look across to the mainland, we see only 
barren hills — a prospect almost as desolate as that of the 
Arabian shores on the Red Sea. 

But what wonders lie beyond that Great Wall of moun- 
tains which guards this part of the coast of China I One 
cannot be in sight of such a country without an eager im- 
pulse to be in it, and after two or three days of rest we set 
out for Canton, which is only eight hours distant. Our 
boat was an American one, with an American captain, who 
took us into the wheel-house, and pointed out every spot of 
interest as we passed through the islands and entered the 
Canton river. Forty miles south is the old Portuguese port 
of Macao. At the mouth of the river are the Bogue Forts, 
which played such a part in the English war of 1841, but 
which were sadly battered, and now lie dismantled and un- 
garrisoned. Going by the stately Second Bar Pagoda, we 
next pass Whampoa, the limit to which foreign vessels could 
come before the Treaty Ports were opened. As we ascend 
the river, it is crowded with junks — strange craft, high at 
both ends, armed with old rusty cannon, with which to beat 
off the pirates that infest these seas, and ornamented at the 
bow with huge round eyes, that stand out as if from the head 
of some sea-monster, some terrible dragon, which keeps 
watch over the deep. Amid such fantastic barks, with their 
strange crews, we steamed up to Canton. 

At the landing, a son of Dr. Happer, the American mis- 
sionary, came on board with a letter from his father inviting 
us to be his guests, and we accordingly took a native boat, 
and were rowed up the river. Our oarsT^ian was a woman^ 



who, besides the trifle of rowing oar boat up tha stroaiD, bad 
a baby atiitpped on ber bivck 1 Perbupa the weight helped 
her to keep hei- balance as she bent to the oar. But it wa« 
cei-tftinly bringing things to e. pretty fine point when human 
niuaclea were thus economized. This boat, well called in 
Cliinese a dm-Au or egg-house, was tho home of the family. 
It sheltered under its little baniboo cover eiglit souls (ae many 
as Noah had in the Ark), who had no other habitation. 
Here they ate and drank and slept ; hero porbapa children 
were boru and old men died. In Canton it is estimated tiiat 
a hundred and fifty thousand people thus live in boats, leatiU'^ 
ing a kind of amphibious existence. 

Above the landing is the island of Shameen, a mi 
which is the foreign quarter, where ai-e the Honga, or Fac- 1 
tories, of the great tea-merchants, and where live thu wealthy 1 
foreign residents. Hounding this island, we drew up to tha J 
quay, in iront of Dr. Mapj>er's door, where we found that.T 
welcome which is never wanting under the roof of an AmM> j 
ican misaionary. Dr. Happer has lived hero thirty-two yeaxa^ j 
and was of course familiar with every part of Canton, and 1 
waa an invaluable guide in the exploi-ations of the next thres ] 
or four days. 

When we were in Paris, we met Dr. Walla Williams, tho 
well-known miaaionary, who had ajient over forty years iu 
China, twelve of them in Peking, of which he said, that 
apdrt from its being the capital, it had little to interest a 
stranger — at least not enough to repay the long journey to 
reach it- He said it would take a mouth to go from Shang- 
hai to Tientsin, and then cross the country ci-amped r 
carts to Peking, and visit the Great Wall, and return t 
Shanghai. Canton was not only much nearer, but far d 
intereatlug, and the best representative of a Chinese dty ii 
the Empire. 

The next morning we began our excursions, not witl 
horses aud chaiiota, but with coolies and chaii's. An £nglii 
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gentleman and his wife, who had come with us from Singa- 
pore, joined us, making, with a son of Dr. Happer and the 
guide, a party of six, for whom eighteen bearers drew up 
before the door, forming quite a procession as we filed through 
the streets. The motion was not unpleasant, though they 
swung us along at a good round pace, shouting to the people 
to get out of the way, who forthwith parted right and left, 
as if some high mandarin were coming. The streets were nar- 
row and densely crowded. Through such a mass it required 
no small effort to force our way, which was effected only by 
our bearers keeping up a constant cry, J ike that of the gon- 
doliers in Venice, when turning a corner in the canals — a 
signal of warning to any approaching in the opposite direc- 
tion. I could but admire the good-nature of the people, 
who yielded so readily. If we were thus to push through a 
crowd in New York, and the policemen were to shout to the 
" Bowery boys " to *5 get out of the way," we might receive 
a " blessing " in reply that would not be at all agreeable. 
But the Chinamen took it as a matter of course, and turned 
aside respectfully to give us a passage, only staring mildly 
with their almond eyes, to see what great personages were 
these that came along looking so grand. 

Our way led through the longest street of the city, which 
bears the sounding name of the Street of Benevolence and 
Love. This is the Broadway of Canton, only it is not half 
as wide as Broadway. It is very narrow, like some of the 
old streets of Genoa, and paved, like them, with huge slabs 
of stome. On either side it is lined with shops, into which 
we had a good opportunity to look as we brushed past them, 
for they stood wide open. They were of the smallest dimen- 
sions, most of them consisting of a single room, even when 
hung with beautiful embroideries. There may be little re- 
cesses behind, hidden interiors where they live, though ap- 
parently we saw the whole family. In many shops they were 
taking their meals in full sight of the passers-by. Theie waa 
10* 
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110 variety of courses ; a faowl of rice in. the centre of 
tiLble waa the uulvemal disU (for rice is the staff of life 
Asia, as bread is in Ameriou), ^inifihetl [lerchauce with 
" little pickle," in the elmpe of a bit of fish aad soy, to &ei 
as ft sauce piquaiite to stimulate the flagging ajt]ietiti 
apjmreutly they needed no api>etizer, for they plied thi 
chop-sttcka with unfailing aasiduity. 

Our fii'st day's ride was probably ten or twelve miles, andj 
took us through such "heavenly streets" aa wo never koev 
before, and did not expect to walk in till we entered the 
gates of the New Jerusalem. Besides the Street of Benevo- 
lence and iLove, which might be considered the great high- 
way of the Celestial City, there were atreets which bore tlie 
enrapturing names of " Peace," " Bcight Cloud," and " L'm- 
gevity ;" of " Early- bestowed Blessings " and of " Everlasting 
Love;" of "One Hundred Grandsons" and (more ambitious 
Btill) of "One Thous!ind Grandsons;" of "Pive Httppt' 
uesses" and of "Refreshing Breezes;" of "Accumulated' 
Blessings " and of " Ninefold Brightnean." Ther 
"Dragon street," and otiiers devotad to "The Ascending:,' 
Dragon," "The Saluting Dragon," and "The Beposin^'< 
Dragon ; " while other titles came probably a little nearer 
the plain fact, Buch aa "The Market of Golden "Pi-ofits." 
All the shops have little shrines near the door dedicated to 
Tnai Sldn, or the God of Wealth, to whom the shiipkeepera 
offer their prayers eveiy day. I think I have heaJ'd of 
prayers offered to that divinity in other countries, and no 
one could doubt that tiiese prayers at least were fervent aod 



But names do not always designate realities, and 
we passed through the street of a " Thousand Beatitudes " 
that of a " Thousandfold Peace," we saw sorrow and 
enough before tlie day was done. 

One gets aa idea of the extent of a city not only 
versiug its streets, but by ascending srnie high poiui 
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vicinity that overlooks it. The best point for such a bird's- 
eye view is the Five-storied Pagoda, from which the eye 
ranges over a distance of many miles, including the city and 
the country around to the mountains in the distance, with 
the broad river in front, and the suburb on the other side. 
The appearance of Canton is very different from that of a' 
European city. It has no architectural magnificence. There 
are some fine houses of the rich merchants, built of brick, 
with spacious rooms and courts; but there are no great 
palaces towering over the city — no domes like St. Paul's in 
London, or St. Peter's in Rome, nor even like the domes 
and minarets of Constantinople. The most imposing struc- 
ture in view is the new Eoman Catholic Cathedral. Here 
and there a solitary pagoda rises above the vast sea of hu- 
man dwellings, which are generally of but one, seldom two 
stories in height, and built very much alike ; for there is 
the same monotony in the Chinese houses as in the figures 
and costumes of the Chinese themselves. Nor is this level 
surface relieved by any variety of color. The tiled roofs, 
with their dead color, but increase the sombre impression of 
the vast dull plain ; yet beneath such a pall is a great city, 
intersected by hundreds of streets, and occupied by a mil- 
lion of human beings. 

The first impression of a Chinese city is of its myriad, 
multitudinous life. There are populous cities in Europe, 
and crowded streets; but here human beings swarm, like 
birds in the air or fishes in the sea. The wonder is how 
they all live ; but that is a mystery which I could not solve 
in London any more than here. There is one street a mile 
long, which has in it nothing but shoemakers. The people 
amused us very much by their strange appearance and dress, 
in both which China differs wholly from the Orient. A 
Chinaman is not at all like a Turk. He does not wear a 
turban, nor even a long, flowing beard. His head is shaved 
above and below — face, chin, and skull — and instead of th« 
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jHitriarchal beard before him, he carries only a. pigtail T)ehind, 
Tbe woiuea whom we met in the streeta (at least those of 
Buj position, for only ihe conimou work-women let their feet 
grow) hobbled about on their little feet, which were like dolls' 
feet — a sighl that was half ludicrous and half paiiifuL 

But if we wore nmused at the Chiueae, I dare say thoy 
were as much amused at us. The people of Caoton ought 
by this time to be familiar with white faces. But, strange to 
say, wherever we went wo attracted a. degi'ee of atteoUon 
wliich had never been accorded us before in any foreign city, 
Boya ran af^r us, shonting aa they ran. If the chairs were 
net down in the street, as we stopped to see a sight, & crowd 
gathered in m moment. There was no rudeness, but mere 
curiosity. Lf we went into a temple, a throng collected 
«bout the doors, and looked in at the windows, and opened 
a passage for us as we aune out, and followed as till we got 
into our chairs and disajipeared down the street. The l&diea 
of our p»rty especially seemed to be objects of wonder. 
Thej did not hobble on the points of their toes, but stood 
ereoi, and walked with a firm stc^ Their free and inde- 
pniident air apparently inspired raspect- The clii]di«n 
s(«aiod to hesitate between awe anJ t^nor. One little fel- 
low I rsmember, who daied to approaich too near, and whom 
ray niece esst her ejv upon, thoogfat that be was done for, 
and fled howling. I have mo doubt all r^Mrted, m 
WMit honiev tl>^ tbey hkd i 
••fowajn defih^" 

Bitt tbe CUitcae am m bi^ J civiliaed peoplB. 
thin^ indeed, tfaey «n BMm cUldien, compand with Kaio^ ' 
[•Huisi bntimotimstfaeTaniBadTkaeDof iis,eqMaally tfaoas 
area wUdi mqwim gn»t deliiCM^, ntck as the wnnfactttre of 
aaaae kindt of jswalrj, Eafuato triBlcett in gold and silver, 
ia iAhA OMUhw rivth IMU aad iMctnov, and ia iho fiwat 
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among Asiatics. For example, I saw a man carving an 
elephant's tusk, which would take him a whole year I The 
Cliinese are also exquisite workers in bronze, as well as in 
porcelain, in which they have such a conceded mastery that 
specimens of " old China " ornament every collection in 
Europe. Their silks are as rich and fine as any that are pro- 
duced from the looms of Lyons or Antwerp. This need not 
surprise us, for we must remember the great antiquity of 
China ; that the Chinese were a highly civilized people when 
our ancestors, the Britons, were barbarians. They had the 
art of printing and the art of gunpowder long before they were 
known in Europe. Chinese books are in some respects a 
model for ours now, not only in cheapness, but in their ex- 
treme lightness, being made of thin bamboo paper, so that a 
book weighs in the hand hardly more than a newspaper. 

Of course every stranger must make the round of temples 
and pagodas, of which jAiere are enough to satisfy any num- 
ber of worshippers. There is a Temple of the Five Genii, 
and one of the Five Hundred Arhans, or scholars of Buddha. 
There is a Temple of Confucius, and a Temple of the Em- 
peror, where the mandarins go and pay to his Majesty and to 
the Sage an homage of divine adoration. I climbed up into 
his royal seat, and thought I was quite as fit an object of 
worship as he I There is a Temple of Horrors, which out- 
does the " Chamber of Horrors " in Madame Tussaud's 
famous exhibition of wax- works in London. It is a repre- 
sentation of all the torments which are supposed to be en- 
dured by the damned, and reminds one of those frightful 
pictures painted in the Middle Ages in some Koman Catholic 
countries, in which heretics are seen in the midst of flames, 
tossed about by devils on pitchforks. But the Chinese soften 
the impression. To restore the balance of mind, terrified by 
these frightful representations, there is a Temple of Longevity, 
in which there is a figure of Buddha, such as the ancient 
Romans might have made of Bacchus or Silenus — a moun* 
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fith fat ejes, laugtiing mouth, and enot 
paunch. Evuu the four Kings of Heaven, that rule o 
four points of the compaas^North, South, East, and Wes 
have much more of an eai-thly than a heavenly look. AU 
thene iiguiea are grotefique and hideous enough; but to their 
credit bo it said, tbej are not obacene, like the figiii-es In the 
temples of India. Uci'e we made the same ohservatioii as in 
Duvmah, that Buddhism is a much cleaner and more decent 
religion than Hindouism. This is to itM honor, " Buddhism," 
B,iy8 Williams, " is the least revolting and impure of all 
fidse religions," Its general character we have seen else- 
where. Its precepts enjoin self-denial and practical benevo- 
leuce. It has uo cruel or bloody ritea, and nothing gross 
in its worship. Of its pi'iests, some are learned men, but the 
mass are ignorant, yet sober and iuoffensive. At least they 
are not a scandal to their faith, as are the priests of e 
forms of Chi-istianity. That the Cliinese are imbued i 
religious ideas is indicated in the very names of the 
already mentioned, whereby, though in a singular 
tbey commemorate and glorify certain attribuUis of cliai 
The idea wliich aeems most deep-rooted in their minds j 
that of retribation according to conduct. Tlie r 
frequent in their mouths is that good actions bring their o 
reward, and bad actions their own puiiiahnient. This idea 
was very pithily ejipressed by the famous hong-mercliiuit, 
Howqua, in reply to an American eea-captain, who asked 
him his idea of future rewards and punishment*, to which ha 
replied in ])igeon- English : " A man do good, he go to Joss ; 
he no do good, very much bamboo catchee he 1 " 

But wo will leave the temples with their grinning idols ; as 
we leave the restaurants, where lovers of dainty dishes are 
regaled with dogs and cats ; and the opium-shops, where the 
Chinese loll and smoke till they are stujvefied by the horrid 
dmg ; for Canton has something more attractive. We found 
a very curious study in the Examination Hall, Lllustnitiiig,aa 
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it does, the Chinese manner of elevating men to office. We 
hear much in our country of ** civil service reform^" which 
some innocently suppose to be a new discovery in political 
economy — an American invention. But the Chinese have 
had it for a thousand years. Here appointments to office are 
made as the result of a competitive examination ; and al- 
though there may be secret favoritism and bribery, yet the 
theory is one of perfect equality. In this respect China is 
the most absolute democracy in the world. There is no 
hereditary rank or order of nobility ; the lowest menial, if 
he has native talent, may raise himself by study and perse- 
verance to be Prime Minister of the Empire. 

In the eastern quarter of Canton is an enclosure of many 
acres, laid off in a manner which betokens some unusual pur- 
pose. The ground is divided by a succession of long, low 
buildings, not much better than horse-sheds around a New 
England meeting-house of the olden time. They run in 
parallel lines, like barracks for a camp, and are divided into 
narrow compartments. Once in three years this vast camp- 
ing-ground presents an extraordinary spectacle, for then are 
gathered in these courts, from all parts of the province, some 
ten thousand candidates, all of whom have previously passed 
a first examination, and received a degree, and now ap- 
pear to compete for the second. Some are young, and some 
are old, for there is no limit put upon age. As the candi- 
dates present themselves, each man is searched, to see that he 
has no books, or helps of any kind, concealed upon his per- 
son, and then put into a stall about three feet wide, just 
large enough to turn around in, and as bare as a prisoner's 
cell. There is a niche in the wall, in which a board can be 
placed for him to sit upon, and another niche to support a 
board that has to serve as break fast- table and writing-table. 
This is the furniture of his room. Here he is shut in from 
all communication with the world, his food being passed to 
him through the door, as to a prisoner. Certain themes are 
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then submitted to bim ld writing, on wktch he is ttj furnisli 
written eas&ys, intended generally, and perh&pa always, to 
deteruiiue bia knowledge of the Chinese classics. It is some- 
times said that these are frivolous questions, the answers to 
which afford no proof whatever of one's capacity for office, 
but it should bo remembered that these classics are the wri" 
tings of Confucius, which are the political ethics of tbe coun- 
try, the vei'j foundation of the government, without kttowiug 
which one is not quall&ed to take part in iaa ad minis tiiition. 

The candidate goes into his cell iu the afternoon, and 
apeuds the aight there, which gives him time for reflectiou, 
and all the next day and the nest night, when he oomea out, 
and after a few days is put in again for another trial of tbe 
eame character ; and this is repeated a third lime ; at the end 
of which he is i-eleased from solitary confinement, and his 
essays are submitted for examination. Of the ten thousand, 
only seventy -five can obtain a degi'ee— not one iit a liundred ! 
The nine tlioiisund and nine hundred must go back disap' 
pointed, their only consolation being that after thre 
they can try again. Even the successfnl oi 
get an office, but only the right to enter for a third c 
tion, which takes place at Peking, by which of o 
ranks are thinned still more. The few who get throi 
threefold ordeal take a high place in the literary o 
class, from which all appointments to the pnblic service are 
made. Here is the system of examination complete. No 
trial can be imagined more severe, and it ought to give the 
Chinese the best civil service in the world. 

May we not get a hint from this for onr instructiOD 
in America, where some of our best men are making 
earnest efforts for civil service reform ? If the candidat«s, 
who flock to Washington at the beginning of each adminis- 
tratioii, wei-e to be put into cells, and fed on bread and water, 
it might check the rage for office, and the number of appli- 
cants might be diminished ; and if they were required to past 
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ftn examination, and to furnish written essays, showing at 
least some degree of knowledge of political affairs, we might 
have a more intelligent class of officials to fill consular posts 
in different parts of the world. 

But, unfortunately, it might be answered that examina- 
tions, be they ever so strict, do not change human nature, nor 
make men just or humane ; and that even the rigid system of 
China does not restrain rulers from corruption, nor protect 
the people from acts of oppression and cruelty. 

Three spots in Canton had for me the fascination of horror 
— the court, the prison, and the execution ground. I had 
heard terrible tales of the trial by torture — of men racked to 
extort the secrets of crime, and of the punishments which 
followed. These stories haunted me, and I hoped to find 
some features which would relieve the impression of so much 
horror. I wished to see for myself the administration of 
justice — to witness a trial in a Chinese court. A few years 
ago this would have been impossible ; foreigners were ex- 
cluded from the courts. But now they are open, and all can 
see who have the nerve to look on. Therefore, after we had 
made a long circuit through the streets of Canton, I directed 
the bearers to take us to the Yamun, the Hall of Justice. 
Leaving our chairs in the street, we passed through a large 
open court into a hall in the rear, where at that very mo- 
ment several trials were going on. 

The court-room was very plain. A couple of judges sat 
behind tables, before whom a number of prisoners were 
brought in. The mode of proceeding was very foreign to 
American or European ideas. There was neither jury nor 
witnesses. This simplified matters exceedingly. There is no 
trial by jury in China. While we haggle about impanelling 
juries and getting testimony, and thus trials drag on for 
weeks, in China no such obstacle is allowed to impede the 
rapid course of justice ; and what is more, there are no law- 
yers to perplex the case with their arguments, but the judge 
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bns it all his own way. He ib aiinply con 
secured, and tbey have it all between tbem. 

While we stood liere, a number of ]>ritu>iierH were bruuj 
in ; some were carried in baskets (as they are borne to 
cution), and duiiipeil on the stone pavemeut like bo many 
bushels of [lotatoe^; others were led in with chains amimd 
their necks. As each one's nonie was called, he came for- 
ward and fell on his knees before the judge, and lifted u[< hia 
himds to beg for mercy. He was then told of the criu 
which he waB accused, and given opportunity if he bad 
thuig to Ray in his own defence. There was no appai 
harHlmesB or cruelty towards bim, except that he was pi 
sullied to be guilty, unless he eould prove hia ii 
contrary to the English masitn of law, that a man i 
]iresuiued innocent until ha is proved guilty. In thii 
ever, the ChineHe practice is not very different from tlial 
which exiets at this day in go enlightened a country as 
France. 

For example, two men were accused of being concerned to- 
gether in n burglary. As tliey were from another prefecture, 
where there is another dialect, they had to be examined 
through an interpreter. The judge wished to find out who 
were leagued with tlieni, and therefoi-e questioned them sep- 
arately. Each was brought in in a basket, chained and duii- 
bled Tip, so that )»e sat helplessly. Ko witness was examined, 
but the man himself was simply interrogated by the judge. 

In another case, two men were accused of robbery with 
violence — a cajiit^l offence, but by the Chinese law no man 
can be punished with death unless he coufesees his crime ; 
hence every means is eui]iloyed to lead a criminal to ac- 
«ursein a case of life and death he 
can. But if be will not confess, 
I stringent measures to nwi-e hiiii 
> these two men were now put to 
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round pillars in the hall. Each man was on his knees, with 
his feet chained behind him, so that he could not stir. He 
was then placed with his l»ack to one of these columns, and 
small cords were fastened around his thumbs and great toes, 
and drawn back tightly to the pillar behind. This soon pro- 
duced intense suflfering. Their breasts heaved, the veins on 
their foreheads stood out like whipcords, and every feature 
betrayed the most excruciating agony. Every few minutes 
an officer of the court asked if they were ready to confess, 
and as often they answered, " No ; never would they confess 
that they had committed such a crime." They were told if 
they did not confess, they would be subjected to still greater 
torture. But they still held out, though every moment 
seemed an hour of pain. 

While these poor wretches were thus writhing in agony, I 
turned to the judge to see how he bore the spectacle of such 
suffering. He sat at his table quite unmoved ; yet he did 
not seem like a brutal man, but like a man of education, 
such as one might see on the bench in England or America. 
He seemed to look upon it as in the ordinary course of pro- 
ceedings, and a necessary step in the conviction of a criminal. 
He used no bravado, and offered no taunt or insult. But 
the cries of the sufferers did not move him, nor prevent his 
taking his accustomed ease. He sat fanning himself and 
smoking his pipe, as if he said he could stand it as long as 
they could. Of course he knew that, as their heads were at 
stake, they would deny their guilt till compelled to yield ; 
but he seemed to look upon it as simply a question of endur- 
ance, in which, if he kept on long enough, there could be 
but one issue. 

But still the men did not give in, and I looked at them 
with amazement mingled with horror, to see what human 
nature could* endure. The sight was too painful to witness 
more than a few moments, and I rushed away, leaving the 
men still hanging to the pillars of torture. I confess I felt e 
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relief when I went back thn next day, to bear that thef hod 
&ot Yielded, but Ueld oat unSincliinglj to the last. 

Uorrible as this seems, I have heard good men — men of 
humanity — urgue in fiivor of torture, at least " when ajjphed 
in a mild way." They affirm that in China there can be no 
administration of justice without iL In a country whei'O 
testimony is absolutely worthless — where as many men can 
be hired to swear falsely for ten cento ajiiece as you have 
money to buy— there is no poKsible way of arriving at the 
truth hut by extorting it. No doubt it is a rough ptoc 
tiut it secures the result. As it iiappened, the English g 
tleman who accompanied us was a magistrate in India, i 
he confiimed the statement as to the difficulty, and ii 
cases the impossibility, of getting at the truth, because of tl 
unfathomable deceit of the natives. Many cases came befo>| 
him in which he was sure a witness was lying, but he « 
helpless to prove it, when a little gentle application o 
thumbscrew, or even a good whipping, would have brougn 
out the truth, which, for want of it, could not be i 
covered. 

To the objection that such methods may o( 
cent as well aa the guilty — that the pain niay be so f 
that innocent men will confess crimes that they never a 
niitted, rather than suffiar tortures worse than death — 
answer is, that as guilt makes men cowards, thd gniltj 
will give up, while the innocent hold out. But this is 
siniply trusting to the trial by lot. It is the old ordeal by 

fii*. A better answer is, that the court has beforehand 

strong ]>resumptive evidence of the crime, and that a prisonc 

is not put to the torture until it has been ■v 

by tostimony obtained elsewhere that he is a great ofTendei 

When it is thus determined that he is a robber o 

derer, who ought not to live, then this last step is taken t 

compel him to acknowledge his guilt, and the justice of li 

oondeni nation. 
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But there are cases in which a man may be wrongfully ac- 
cused ; an enemy may bribe a witness to make a complaint 
against him, upon which he is arrested and cast into 
prison, ^fhen, unless he can bring some powerful influence 
to rescue him, his case is hopeless. He denies his guilt, and 
is put to the rack for an offence of which he is wholly inno- 
cent. Such cases, no doubt, occur ; and yet men who have 
lived here many years, such as Dr. Happer an(i Archdeacon 
Gray, tell me that they do not believe there is a country in 
the world where, on the whole, justice is more impartially 
administered than in China. 

I was so painfully interested in this matter, that I went 
oack to the Yamun the next day in company with Dr. Hap- 
per, to watch the proceedings further. As before, a number 
of prisoners were brought in, with chains around their necks, 
each of whom, when called, fell down on his knees before the 
judge and begged for mercy. They were not answered 
harshly or roughly, but listened to with patience and atten- 
tion. Several whose cases were not capital, at once con- 
fessed their oftence, and took the punishment. One young 
fellow, a mere overgrown boy of perhaps eighteen, was 
brought up, charged with disobedience to parents. He con- 
fessed his fault, and blubbered piteously for mercy, and was 
let off for this time with rather a mild punishment, which 
was to wear a chain with a heavy stone attached, which he 
was to drag about after him in the street before the prison, 
where he was exposed to the scorn of the people. The 
judge, however, warned him that if he repeated the disobedi- 
ence, and was arrested again, he would be liable to be pun- 
ished with death ! Such is the rigor with which the laws 
of China enforce obedience to parents. 

A man accused of theft confessed it, and was sentenced to 
wear the cangue — a board about three feet square — around 
bis neck for a certain time, perhaps several weeks, on which 
hia namo was painted in large characterS| with the crime of 
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whiali he was guilty, that ail who saw him might know tiisk 
he WHS a tliief 1 

These were polty cases, Biich as might ba disposed of in 
Riiy police court. But aow appeared a greater otfeader. A. 
inan waa led in with a. chain arouud his neck, who had the 
reputation of being a, uoted malefactor. He was charged 
■with both robbery and murder. The case had been ponding J 
a long time. Tiie crime, or crimes, had been committed fouci 
yeaifl ago. Tlie man had been brouglit np repeatedly, but aa^ 
no amount of pressure could make him confess, he could not 
be executed. He was now to have another hearing. He 
knelt down on the hard stone floor, and hea.i'd the accusation, 
which he denied us he had done before, and loudly pTotested 
his innocence. The judge, who waa a man of middle age, 
with a fine intellectual countenance, was in no haste to con- 
deinn, but listened patiently. He was in a. mild, persuasive 
mood, perhaps the more so because ho was refreshing himself 
as a Chinaman Kkes to do. As he sat listening, he took 
several small cups of tea. A boy in attendiuice brought liii 
also his pipe, filled with tobacco, which he put in his month|| 
fiud took two or three pufl's, when he handed it back 1 e 
the boy cleaned it, filled it, and lighted it again. With a 
support to his pliysicaL weokneaa, who could not liate 
patiently to a man who was oa his knees before him plea 
iug for his life ? Bub the case wan a very bad one. It hac 
been referred back to the village in which the man vrul 
born, and the " elders," who form the local government iaM 
every petty commune in China, had inquired into the faxta, 
and reported that he was a notorious ofllender, accused of a 
less than seven crimes — live robberies, one murder, and < 
maiming. This was a pretty strong indictment. But i 
man protested that he had been made the victim ol 
Bpii-acy to destroy him. The judge replied tiiat it n 
that he should be wrongfully accused by one enemy, but il 
was hardly possible that a hundred people of his native vil4 
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lage should combine to accuse him falsely. Their written 
report was read by the clerk, who then held it up before the 
man, that he might see it in white and black. Still he 
denied as before, and the judge, instead of putting him to 
the torture, simply remanded him to prison for further ex- 
amination. In all these cases there was no eagerness to con- 
vict or to sentence the accused. They were listened to with 
patience, and apparently all proper force was allowed to what 
they had to say in their own defence. 

This relieves a good deal the apparent severity of the 
Chinese code. It does not condemn without hearing. But, 
on the other hand, it does not cover up with fine phrases or 
foolish sentiment the terrible reality of crime. It believes 
in crime as an awful fact in human society, and in punish- 
ment as a repressive force that must be applied to keep 
society from destruction. 

Next to the Yamun is the prison, in which are confined 
those charged with capital offences. We were admitted by 
paying a small fee to the keepers, and were at once sur- 
rounded by forty or fifty wretched objects, some of whom 
had been subjected to torture, and who held up their limbs 
which had been racked, and showed their bodies all covered 
■with wounds, as an appeal to pity. We gave them some 
money to buy tobacco, as that is the solace which they crave 
next to opium, and hurried away. 

But there is a place more terrible than the prison ; it is 
the execution-ground. Outside the walls of Canton, be- 
tween- the city gate and the river, is a spot which may well 
be called Golgotha, the place of a skull. It is simply a dirty 
vacant lot, partly covered with earthenware pots and ptjis, a 
few rods long, on one side of which is a dead wall; but 
within this narrow space has been shed more blood than on 
any other spot of the earth's surface. Here those sentenced 
to death are beheaded. Every few days a gloomy procession 
files into the lane, and the condemned are ranged against the 
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wall on their knees, when an asGistaiit piillB up touir pinioned 
arms from behiud, which forces their lieails forward, and tha 
eitecutioner coming to one after anotlier, clcuves the neck with 
a blow. A nttmber of skulla wero ecaltered about — of those 
whose bodies had been removed, but whose heads were left 
unburied. In tho lane m the house of the executioner — a 
thick, short-set man, in a greasy fi-ock, looking like a 
butcher fresh from the shambles, Though a coarse, ogl_v 
fellow, he did not look, as one might sujipose, like a 
of cruelty, but was simply a dull, atoLid creature, who under- J 
took this as he woidd any other kind of business, and cut off I 
human heads with as little feeling as he would those off 
BO many sheep. He picks np a little money by exhibiting^ 
himself and his weikpoti of denth. He brought out his swordV 
to show it to us. It was short and heavy, like a butcher'n 
oleaver. I took it iu my hand, and felt of the blade, 
was dull, and rusted with stains of blood. He apologi 
for its aj'peai'ance, but explained that it had not been iiaed f 
recently, and added that whenever it was needed for 
lie BUai-|)cned it. I asked hLm how many heads he had cut 1 
off. He did not know — had not kejit count — but supposed 1 
some hundreds. Sometimes there were " two or three tena " 
— that is, twenty or thirty — at once. Bev. Mr. Prestnn. | 
told me he had seen forty cut off in one morning. 
Williams had such a horror of blood that he could nevi 
present at an execution, but he one day saw nearly two 
hnndred headless trunks Ijdng here, with their heads, which 
had just been severed from the bodies, scattered c 
ground. Mr. Preston had seen heads piled np six feet high. J 
It ought to be said, however, that in ordinary timea no I 
criminai convicted of a capital offence can be executed any-] 
where in the province (which is a district of nearly eighty I 
thousand square miles, with twenty millions of inhabitants) f 
except in Canton, and with the cogTiizance of the governor. 
The carnival of blood was during the Taiping rebellion ia 
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1855, That rebellion invaded this province ; it had posses- 
sion of Whampoa, and even endangered Canton. When it 
was suppressed, it was stamped out in blood. There were 
executions by wholesale. All who had taken part in it were 
sentenced to death, and as the insurgents were numbered by 
tens of thousands, the work went on for days and weeks and 
months. The stream of blood never ceased to flow. The 
rebels were brought up the river in boat-loads. The magis- 
trates in the villages of the province were supposed to have 
made an examination. It was enough that they were found 
with arms in their hands. There were no prisons which 
could hold such an army, and the only way to deal with them 
was to execute them. Accordingly every day a detachment 
was marched out to the execution ground, where forty or 
fifty men would be standing with coffins, to receive and carry 
off the bodies. They were taken out of the city by a certain 
gate, and here Dr. Williams engaged a man to count them as 
they passed, and thus he kept the fearful roll of the dead ; 
and comparing it with the published lists he found the num- 
ber executed in fourteen months to be eighty-one thousand ! 
An Aceldama indeed ! It is not, then, too much to say that 
taking the years together, within this narrow ground blood 
enough has been shed to float the Great Eastern. 

But decapitation is a simple business compared with 
that which the executioner has sometimes to perform. I 
observed standing against the wall some half a dozen rude 
crosses, made of bamboo, which reminded me that death is 
sometimes inflicted by crucifixion. This mode of punish- 
ment is reserved for the worst malefactors. They are not 
nailed to the cross to die a lingering death, but lashed to 
it by ropes, and then slowly strangled or cut to pieces. 
The executioner explained coolly how he first cut out an eye, 
or sliced off a piece of the cheek or the breast, and so pro- 
ceeded deliberately, till with one tremendous stroke the body 
was cleft in twain. 
17 
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Thus Chinese law illustrates its idea of puuisliinent, which 
is to inflict it witU tremondoua rigor. It not only holds to 
capital punialiment, but sometimes makes a man in dying 
Buffer a thousand deaths. A gentleman at Fuhchuu told ma 
that he had aeen a crimimll starved to death. A man who 
had robbed a woman, using violence, was put into a riage in 
a public plnce, with his head out of a hole, exposed to thf 
BUD, and his faodj extended, and there left to die by inches 
The foreign oommuuity were hori'or-atruck; the consuls 
piflteated against it, but in vain. He lingei-ed four days 
before death cume to put an end to his agony. There were 
about twenty bo punished at Canton in 1843, for iiicen- 

We shudder at these harrowing tales of "man's inliuniaii- 
ity to man." £ut we must not take the pictures of tbesa 
terrible soenes, as if they were things which stare la the 
eyes of all beholders, or which give the fairest impresBlon 
of Chinese law ; as if this were a country in which thei-e 
g but suffering and crime. On the conti'ary, it ia 
mtly a land of peace and prdei'. The Chinese are a 
law-abiding people. Because a few hundred bad 
found in a city of a million inhabitants, and punished with 
seyerity, we must not suppose that this is a lawless commu- 
nity. Those who would charge this, may at least be called 
ou to point out a better-governed city in Europe. 

This fearful Ifroconiau code can at least claim that it is 
Buccessfid in suppressing crime. The law is a terror to evil- 
doers. The proof of this is that order is so well preserved, 
a quiet, and life and proper^ 
r New York. Yet it is done with 
ire is no obtrusion of the police or 
r Vienna. The gates of the oi 
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Tliis great city of Canton ii 

no display of force. Thei 
the military, as in Paris 



e shut at night, and the Tartar soldi':rs make their roundaa 
i' the armed hand is not always held up before the publii 
e. The Chinese Government has learned to make its atu 
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fchority respected without the constant display of military 
power. 

The Chinese are the most industrious people on the face 
of the earth, for only by constant and universal industry can 
a population of four hundred millions live. When such 
masses of human beings are crowded together, che strug- 
gle for existence is so great, that it is only by keeping the 
millions of hands busy that food can be obtained for the 
millions of mouths. The same necessity enforces peace with 
each other, and therefore from necessity, as well as from 
moral considerations, this has been the policy of China from 
the beginning. Its whole political economy, taught long 
since by Confucius, is contained in two words — Industry and 
Peace. By an adherence to these simple principles, the Em- 
pire has held together for thousands of years, while every 
other nation has gone to pieces. China has never been an 
aggressive nation, given to wars of conquest. It has indeed 
attempted to subdue the tribes of Central Asia, and holds a 
weak sway over Turkistan and Thibet ; while Corea and Loo- 
choo and Annam still acknowledge a kind of fealty, now 
long since repudiated by Burmah and Siam. But in almost 
all cases it has ** stooped to conquer," and been satisfied with 
a sort of tribute, instead of attempting roughly to enforce 
its authority, which would lead to perpetual wars. Thus has 
China followed the lesson of Confucius, furnishing the most 
stupendous example on the face of the earth of the advan- 
tage to nations of industry and peace. 

The reason for this general respect and obedience to law 
may be found in another fact, which is to the immortal honor 
of the Chinese. It is the respect and obedience to parents. 
In China the family is the foundation of the state ; and the 
very first law of society, as well as of religion, is : " Honor 
thy father and mother." In no country in the world is this 
law BO universally obeyed. The preservation of China amid 
the wreck of other kingdoms is largely due to its respect to 
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(he Fifth ConHDandment, which has proved literally "a eoift- 
raandment with promise j " — the promise, " that th j' days may 
be long in the land which the Lord thy God giveth tliee," 
having heeu fuffilled in the preservation of this coimti-y froia-J 
age to age. | 

Ah a conaequence of this respect to parents, which im- , 
poses an authority over children, and binds them together, the 
family feeling in CLina ia very strong. This, however noble 
iu itself, has some evil effects, as it often eepatatcs the peo* 
pie of a town or village by feuds and divisions, which are aa 
distinct, and aa jealoua and hostile, as the old Highland elans 
in Scotland. TMh interferes with the administration of jus- 
tice. If a crime is committed, all of one's clan are in league I 
to screen and protect the offender, while the rival clai 
e^er to pursue and destroy him. Woe to the man w 
accused, and who has no friend ! Bnt the disposition tal 
stand by each other manifests itself in many acts of mutut 
heipfulneaa, of devotion and pergonal sacriiice. 

Carrying out the same idea, the nation is only a largei4 
family, and the government a pati-iarnhal despotism. Thers 
is no repreaenlative government, no Congress or Parliament ;j| 
and yet there is a kind of local government, like that of o 
New England towns. Every village is governed by " elder: 
who are responsible for its jioUca, who look after rascals, and 
who also aid in assessing the taxes for the local and general 
governments. By this union of a gi"eat central power wit,h>J 
local administration of local affairs, the government has mao- J 
aged to hold together hundreds of millions of human being! 
and make its authority respected over a large part o 

Tliia family feeling moulds even the religion of Ohi 
which takes the form of a worship of anoeBtors. Th' 
have given them existence are not lost when they hai 
to breathe. They are still the links of being by which, a 
through which, the present living world came ( 
of the Creator, and are to be reverenced with a devotion next .1 
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to that felt for the Author of being himself. Tlieii memory 
is still cherished. Every household has its objects of devo 
tion ; every dwelling has its shrine sacred to the memory oi 
the dead ; and no temple or pagoda is more truly holy ground 
than the cemeteries, often laid out on hill-sides, where reposes 
the dust of former generations. To these they make fre- 
quent pilgrimages. Every year the Emperor of China goes 
in state to visit the tombs of his ancestors. The poor emi- 
grant who leaves for America or Australia, gives a part of 
his earnings, so that, in case of death, his body shall be brought 
back to China to sleep in the soil that contains the dust of 
his ancestors. Thus the living are joined to the dead; and 
those who have vanished from the earth, from the silent hills 
where they sleep, still rule the most populoiis kingdom of 
the world. 

One cannot leave China without a word in regard to its 
relations with other countries. In this respect a great 
change has taken place within this generation. The old ex- 
clusiveness is broken down. This has come by war, and war 
which had not always a justifiable origin, however good may 
have been its effects. The opium war in 1841 is not a thing 
to be remembered by England with pride. The cause of that 
war was an attempt by the Chinese government in 1839 to 
prevent the English importation of opium. Never did a 
government make a more determined effort to remove a 
terrible curse that was destroying its population. Seeing the 
evil in all its enormity, it roused itself like a strong man to 
shake it off. It imposed heavy penalties on the use of opium, 
even going so far as to put some to death. But what could it 
do so long as foreigners were selling opium in Canton, right 
before its eyes ? It resolved to break up the trade, to stop the 
importation. As a last resort, it drew a cordon around the 
factories of the foreign merchants, and brought them to 
terms by a truly Eastern strategy. It did not attack them, 
nor touch a hair of their heads ; but it assumed that it had 
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at least the right lo exercise its aiitiioritj over its own peopTe.i, 
by forbidding thom to liuve atiy iiitei-course iritli forcignenw 
] D) mediate If everj Cliincse sei'vaiil left them. No magti 
could be bad, for love or money, to render th( 
or even to sell them food. Thus they were vii'tiially itrithf 
oners. Tbis state of siege lasted about six weeks. A.t tha. 
end of tLat time the Biitiah merchimta surrendered all the 
opium, lit the order of their conaular chief, Charles Elli 
him to band it over to the Cbiueae; it amounted to 20,'2ti'i 
chestH (nearly three million pounds in weight), mostly 
board sliip at the time. The Ohinese received it at tliqt. 
mouth of the river, near the Bogue Forts, and tbere destruyei' 
it, by throwing it overboard, aa our fathei's destroyed the 
tea in Boston harbor. To make sure wuric of it, lest it 
should be recovered and used, tlioy broke o|>eu tbe clieiits 
and mixed it tliorouglily with salt water. As it dissolved in 
the seA, it killed gi-eat quantities of Gsh, but that opium at 
leant never killed any Chiaanieu. 

This brought on war. Much Iirs been said of other 
causes, but no one familiar with atTairs in the East donbtS' 
that the controlling motive was a desiro 
the trade in opium which is one chief so 
of India. 

The war lasted two years, and ended i 
for the foreigners. The Bogue Forts w 
fore^ ships forced their way up the 
ransomed just as it was to have been attacked, but Amoy, 
Ningpo, Shanghai, and Chinkiang wei-e assaulted and 
tured. The war was finally terminated in 1842 by a. treal 
by the terms of which China paid to England six millionB 
dollars for the o{)ium wliich bad been destroyed, and O] 
five ports to foreign ti-ude. This, though a gain to European 
Bud ludian commerce, was a heavy blow to Canton, which, 
instead of being the only open port, was but one of five. 
The tiade, which before had been concentrated Lei 
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Spread along the coast to Amoy, Fuhchau, Ningpo, an<5 
Shanghai. 

But the Ruler of Nations brings good out of evil. Wrong 
as was the motive of the opium war, it cannot be doubted 
that sooner or later war must have come from the attitude 
of China toward European nations. For ages it had main- 
tained a policy of exclusiveness. The rest of the world were 
** outside barbarians." It repelled their advances, not onl} 
with firmness, but almost with insult. While keeping this 
attitude of resistance, as foreign commerce was continually 
knocking at its doors, a collision was inevitable. Recogniz- 
ing this, we cannot but regret that it should have occurred 
for a cause in which China was in the right, and England in 
the wrong. 

In the wars of England and France with China, Europe 
has fought with Asia, and has gotten the victory. Will it 
be content with what it has gained, or will it press still 
further, and force China to the wall ? This is the question 
which I heard asked everywhere in Eastern Asia. The 
English merchants find their interests thwarted by the obsti- 
nate conservatism of the Chinese, and would be glad of an 
opportunity for a naval or military demonstration — an occa- 
sion which the Chinese are very careful not to give. There 
is an English fleet at Hong Kong, a few hours' sail from 
Canton. The admiral who was to take command came out 
with us on the steamer from Singapore. He was a gallant 
seaman, and seemed like a man who would not willingly do 
injustice ; and yet I think his English blood would rise at 
the prospect of glory, if he were to receive an order from 
London to transfer his fleet to the Canton River, and lay it 
abreast of the city, or to force his way up the Pei-ho. The 
English merchants would hail such an appearance in these 
waters. Not content with the fifteen ports which they have 
now, they want the whole of China opened to trade. But 
the Chinese think they have got enough of it, and to any 
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further invadon oppose a quiet but steady resistance. Tha 
English are impatient. Tliey want to force an entrance, anj 
to introduce uot only the goods of Manchester, but all 
modem improvements — to have railroads all over China^j 
ID T"'iift ) and steamera on all the rivers ; and they tl 
very unreasonable that the Chines^ object But there 
another side to this qaestion. Such changes would disturb 
the whole internal oonimerce of China. Thoy would throw 
out of employment, not thousands nor tens of lliousauds, but 
millions, who would perish in Eucb an economical and indus- 
trial revolution as surely as by the waters of a deluge. An 
English nuEsionary at Canton told me tiiat it would not he 
possible to make any sudden changes, such as would be ii 
volved in the general iatroduotiou of i*ailroads, or of laboi 
saving machines in place of tha labor of human handa, with- 
out inflicting immense suffering. There are 
people who now keep their heads just above water, and tlial 
by standing on tlieir toes and stietchiug their iiecks, who 
would be drowned if it should rise an inch Iiigher. The 
least agitation of the waters, and they would be su 
Can we wonder that they hesitate to be sacrificed, and heg 
their government to move slowly ? 

America has had no part in the wars with China, althoi 
it is said that in the attack on the forts at the uiouth of 
Pei-hoj when the English ships were hard pressed, Ami 
sailoiB went on board of one of them, and volunteered 
serve at the guns, whether from pui'e love of the excitement 
of battle, or because they felt, as Commodote Tatnall 
pressed it, that " blood was thicker than w^ater, 
corded.* American sailors and soldierfi willnevei 
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* As this incident has esoited a great deal at inteceat, I a 
to gi-ve it aa it oconrred from an e;e-witnesa One who was ' 
of Commodore Tatnall's ahip writes : 

"I was present at the battle in the Fei-ho in 1 
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in any cause which concerns their country's interest and 
honor. But hitherto it has been our good fortune to come 
into no armed collision with the Chinese, and hence the Amer- 
ican name is in favor along the coast. Our country is rep- 
resented, not so much by ships of war as by merchants and 
missionaries. The latter, though few in number, by their 
wisdom as well as zeal, have done much to conciliate favor 
and command respect. They are not meddlers nor mischief- 
makers. They do not belong to the nation that has forced 
opium upon China, though often obliged to hear the taunt 
that is hurled against the whole of the English-speaking race. 
In their own quiet spheres, they have labored to diffuse 
knowledge and to exhibit practical Christianity. They have 
opened schools and hospitals, as well as churches. In Canton, 
a generation ago, Dr. Peter Parker opened a hospital, which 
is still continued, and which receives about nine hundred 

the particulars. Admiral Hope having been wounded, was urged to 
bring up the marines before sunset, and sent his aid down to take 
them off the three junks, where they were waitmg at the mouth of 
the river. The aid came on board the " Toeywan " to Ree Commo- 
dore Tatnall, tell him the prog^^ess of the battle, and what he had 
been sent down for, adding that, as the tide was running out, it 
would be hard work getting up again. As he went on, Tatnall began 
to get restless, and turning to me (I sat next), said : *' Blood is thicker 
than water; I don't care if they do take away my commission.' 
Then turning to his own flag-lieutenant at the other end of the table, 
he said aloud : ^ Get up steam ; ' and everything was ready for a start 
in double-quick time. When all was prepared, the launches, full of 
marines, were towed into action by the *' Toeywan " ; and casting 
them off, the Commodore left in his barge to go on board the British 
flag-ship, to see the wounded Admiral. On the way his barge was 
hit, his coxswain killed^ and the rest just managed to get on board 
the '* Lee '' before their boat sunk, owing their lives probably to 
his presence of mind. It was only the men in this boat's crew who 
helped to work the British guns. I suppose Tatnall never meant hia 
words to be repeated, but Hope's aid overheard them, and thus ini* 
mortalized them." 
17* 
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«vei'7 year Into its wards, besides some Gfteej thousand whc 
are tieated at the duors. For twenty years it was in charge 
of Dr. Kerr, who nearly wore himself out in his duties ; and 
b now succeeded by Dr. Carrow, a young physician who left 
A good jiractice in Jersey City to devote bimEelf to this work. 
Hundreds undergo operation for the stone — a disease quite 
common in the South, but whicL Chineue surgery is incom- 
petent to treat — and who are here rescued from a lingering 
death. That is the way American Christianity should be 
represented in China. In Calcutta I saw the great opii 
eliipa bound for Hong Kong. Let England hi 
of that trade, but let America come to China with heidingi 
in one hand and the Gospel in the other. 

Nor ia this all which Ameiii 
They have rendered a, seivice — not yet noticed as it should 
be — to literature, and in preparing the way for the intercourao 
of China with other nations. An American missionary. Dr. 
Martin, is Presideut of the Univecsity at Peking, established 
by the government. Dr. 8. Wells Williams, iu tlio mora 
than forty yeara of his residence in China, has prepared a 
ChinosO'Etigliah Dictionary, which I heard spoken of eveiy- 
where iu the East as the best in existence. In other ways 
his knowledge of the language and the people has been of 
service both to Cliina and to America, during his twenty-one 
years' connection, with the Legation. And if American 
diplomacy has succeeded in gaining many substantial advan- 
tages for our country, while it has skilfully avoided wound- 
ing the susceptibilities of the Chinese, the success ia due iOt- 
no small degree to this modest American missionary. 

De Quincey said if he were to live in China, he should 
mad. No wonder. The free English spirit could not be 
confined. There is something in this enormous population, 
weighed down with the conservatism of ages, that op|jressM 
the intellect. It is a forced stagnation, China ia a bound- 
less and a motionless ocean. Its own peo])le may not 
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but one accustomed to the free life of Europe looks upon it 
as a vast Dead Sea, in whose leaden waters nothing can live. 
But even this Dead Sea is beginning to stir with life. 
There is a heaving, as when the Polar Ocean breaks up, and 
the liberated waves sweep far and wide — 

** Swinging low with sullen roar." 

Such is the sound which is beginning to be heard on all the 
shores of Asia. Since foreigners have begun to come into 
China, the Cliinese go abroad more than ever before. There 
is developed a new spirit of emigration. Not only do they 
come to California, but go to Australia, and to all the islands 
of Southern Asia. They are the most enterprising as well as 
the most industrious of emigrants. They have an extraor- 
dinary aptitude for commerce. They are in the East what 
the Jews are in other parts of the world — the money-changers, 
the mercantile class, the petty traders ; and wherever they 
come, they are sure to " pick up " and to **go ahead." Who 
can put bounds to such a race, that not content with a quar- 
ter of Asia, overflows so much of the remaining parts of the 
Eastern hemisphere ? 

On our Pacific Coast the Chinese have appeared as yet only 
as laborers and servants, or as attempting the humblest in- 
dustries. Their reception has not been such as we can regard 
with satisfaction and pride. Poor John Chinaman ! Patient 
toiler on the railroad or in the mine, yet doomed to be kicked 
about in the land whose prosperity he has done so much to 
promote. There is something very touching in his love for 
his native country — a love so strong that he desires even in 
death to be carried back to be buried in the land which gave 
him birth. Some return living, only to tell of a treatment 
in strange contrast with that which our countrymen have re- 
ceived in China, as well as in violation of the solemn obliga- 
tions of treaties. We cannot think of this cruel persecution 
but with indignation at our country's shame. 
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No one can visit China without becoming interested in the 
country and its people. There is much that is good in the 
Chinese, in their patient industry, and in their strong do- 
mestic feeling. Who can but respect a people that honoi 
their fathers and mothers in a way to furnish an example to 
the whole Christian world? who indeed exaggerate their 
reverence to such a degree that they even worship their an- 
cestors ? The mass of the people are miserably poor, but 
they do not murmur at their lot. They take it patiently, and 
even cheerfully ; for they see in it a mixture of dark and 
bright. In their own beautiful and poetical saying : '^ The 
moon shines bright amid the firs.'' May it not only shine 
through the gloom of deep forests, but rise higher and higher 
till it casts a flood of light over the whole Eastern sky I 



CHAPTER XXV. 

THREE WEEKS IN JAPAN. 

We left Hong Kong on the 15tli of May, just one yeai 
from the day that we sailed from New York on our journey 
around the world. As we completed these twelve months, 
we embarked on our twelfth voyage. After being so long 
on foreign ships — English and French and Dutch : Austrian 
Lloyds and Messageries Maritimes — it was pleasant to be at 
last on one that bore the flag of our country, and bore it so 
proudly as " The City of Peking." As we stepped on her 
deck, and looked up at the stars above us, we felt that we 
were almost on the soil of our country. As we were now 
approaching America, though still over six thousand miles 
away, and nearly ten thousand from New York, we thought 
it was time to telegraph that we were coming, but found that 
*' the longest way round was the nearest way home." The 
direct cable across the Bay of Bengal, from Penang to Ma- 
dras, was broken, and the message had to go by Siberia. It 
seemed indeed a long, long way, but the lightning regards 
neither space nor time. Swift as thought the message flew 
up the coast of China to Siberia, and then across the whole 
breadth of two continents, Asia and Europe, and dived under 
the Atlantic, to come up on the shores of America. 

The harbor of Hong Kong was gay with ships decorated 
with flags, and the British fleet was still fliing salutes, which 
seemed to be its daily pastime, as the City of Peking began 
to move. With a grand sweep she circled round the bay, 
and then running swiftly into a winding passage among 
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islands, tbiougli wUcli ia tte eiitfance to the liwbor, steam 
out on tha broad Pacific. 

We had iutenilt'd to go to Slianghai, and through the ] 
land Sea of Jfipan, but we eacrificed even such a pies 
(or rather left it till the next time) to take advant&ge of t 
noble uhip, that was bound direct foi' Yokohama, 
took us through the Channel of Formosa, in full sight of the 
Island, which has had an unenviable notoriety from the treat- 
ment of the crewB of ships wrecked on its inhospitable coast. 
I.uaviiig it far behind, in six days we were rimuing along tha 
ehoveH of Japan, and might have seen the snowy liead of 
Fusiyama, had it not been wrapped in clouds. Tlie next 
morning we left behind the long roU of tlie Facifio, and 
entered the Bay of Yedo — a gulf fifty miles deep, whose 
clear, spaikling waters shone in the sunlight. Fishing-boats 
were Kkimming the tranquil surface. The Japanese are bom 
to the sea. All around tha coast they live ii]H3n it, and are 
said to derive from it one-third of their subsistence. The 
shores, sloping from the water's edge, are sprinkled with 
. Japanese villages. Some thirty miles from the sea we pass 
MissiBsippi Bay, so culled from the flag-ship of Commodore 
Pei'ry, which lay here with his fleet while he was coaducting 
the negotiatiouB for the opening of Japan ; the he-adland 
above it bears the name of Treaty Point. Rounding this 
point, we see before ua in the cliRtance a forest of shipping, 
and soon cast anchor in the harbor of Yokohama. 

Yokohama has a pleasant look from the sea, an irapresaioa 
increaRod as we are taken off in a boat, and landed on the 
quay — a sea wall, which keeps out the waves, and furnishea 
a broad terrace for the front of the town. Here is a wide 
street called " The Bund," on which stand the pnncipal 
hotels. From our rooms we look out directly on the harbor. 
Among the steamers from foreign ports, are a number of 
ships of war, among which is the Tennessee, the flagship o 
our Asiatic squadron, beating the broad pennant o 
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Reynolds, whom -we had known in America, and indaed had 
bidden good-by at our own door, as we stepped into the cariiage 
to drive to the steamer. We parted, hoping to meet iu 
Asia, a wish which was now fulfilled. He was very cour 
teous to us during our stay, sending his boat to bring us on 
board, and coming often with his excellent wife to see us on 
shore. It gave us a pleasant feeling of nearness to home, to 
have a great ship full of our countrymen close at hand. 

In the rear of the town the hill which overlooks the har* 
bor, bears the foreign name of " The Bluff." Here is quite 
an American colony, including several missionary families, 
in which we became very much at home before we left Japan. 

Yokohama has an American newness and freshness. It is 
only a few years since it has come into existence as a place 
of any importance. It was only a small fishing village until 
the opening of Japan, since which it has become the chief 
port of foreign commerce. It is laid out in convenient 
streets, which are well paved, and kept clean, and altogether 
the place has a brisk and lively air, as of some new and 
thriving town in our own country. 

But just at this moment we are not so much interested to 
see American improvements as to see the natives on their own 
soil. Here they are in all their glory — pure-blooded Asiatics 
— and yet of a type that is not Mongolian or Malayan or 
Indian. The Jap is neither a " mild Hindoo "nor a " heathen 
Ciiinee." His hair is shaved from his head in a fashion quite 
his own, making a sort of triangle on the crown ; and no long 
pigtail decorates his person behind. We recognize him at 
once, for never was a human creature so exactly like his por- 
trait. We see every day the very same figures that we have 
seen all our lives on tea-cups and saucers, and fans and 
boxes. Our first acquaintance with them was as charioteers, 
in which they take the place, not of drivers, but of horses ; 
for the jin-rikirsha (literally, a carriage drawn by man power) 
has no other " team" harnessed to it. The vehicle is exactly 
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like a baby carriage, only made for " cbiidren of a larg 
growth." It is siuijdy an enlarged perambuiutor, on 
wheels, drawn by a coolie \ and wlien one takes hia seat h 
lie cannot lielj) feeling at first as if he werea big baby, whom 
his itui'se had tucked up and was taking out for an airing, 
But one need not be afraid of it, lest he break down the 
carriage, or tire out the stoed that draws it. No matter how 
great your eiccellency may be, the stout fellow will taka up 
the thilla, standing where the pony or the donkey ouglit to 
be, aud trot off with you at a good pace, making about four 
miles an hour. At first the impression was irrasistibly ludi- 
crous, and we laughed at oureelves to see what a ridiculous 
figure we cut. Indeed we did not quite recover our sobriety 
dining the three weeks tliat we were in Japan. But after all 
it is a very convenient way of getting about, and one at least 
is satisfied that his horaes will not run away, though he must 
not be too sure of that, for I Bometimes felt, especially when 
going down hill, that they had got loose, and would land ma 
with a broken head at the bottom. 

But Yokohama is only the gate of Yedo (or Tokio, as it ia 
the fushion to call it now, but I keep to the old style as more 
familiar), of which we had read even in our school geogra- 
phies as one of the most populous cities of Asia. The access 
is very easy, for it is only eighteen miles distant, and there ia 
a railroad, so that it is but an hour's ride. While on our 
way that morning, we had our first sight of Fusiyauia. 
Though seventy miles distant, its dome of snow rose on the 
horizon sharp and clear, like the Jungfrau at luterlachen. 

Arrived at Yedo, the station was surrounded by jinrikUhaa, 
whose masters were kept in better order than the cabmen of 
New York. Wishing to appear in the capital with proper 
dignity, we took two men instead of one, so that each had 4 
full team; and fine young bloods they were, full of spirij 
that fairly danced with us aloug the street, in such gay fiiBbffl 
ion that my clerical garb was hardly sufficient to preservi 
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clerical character, "We first trotted off to the American 
Minister's, Mr. Bingham's, who received us with all courtesy, 
and sent for the interpreter of the Legation, Rev. Mr. 
Thompson, an American missionary, who kindly offered to 
be our guide about the city, and gave up the day to us. With 
such a cicerone, we started on our rounds. He took us fiist 
to what is called the Suromar Palace, though it is not a pal- 
ace at all, but only a park, to which the Mikado comes once 
in a while to take his royal pleasure. There are a few rest- 
houses scattered about, where one, whether king or common- 
er, might find repose ; or strolling under the shade of trees, 
and looking off upon the tranquil sea. Next we rode to the 
Tombs of the Tycoons, where, under gilded shrines, beneath 
temples and pagodas, sleep the royal dead. The grounds are 
large and the temples exquisitely finished, with the fine lacquer 
work for which the Japanese are famous ; so that we had to 
take off our shoes, and step very softly over the polished 
floors. Riding on through endless streets, our friend took us 
to a hill, ascended by a long flight of steps, on the top of 
which, in an open space, stood a temple, an arbor, and a tea- 
house. This point commands an extensive view of Yedo. 
It is a city of magnificent distances, spreading out for miles 
on every side ; and yet, except for its extent, it is not at all 
imposing, for it is, like Canton, a mere wilderness of houses, 
relieved by no architectural magnificence — not a single lofty 
tower or dome rising above the dead level. But, unlike 
Canton, the city has very broad streets, sometimes crossed 
by a river or a canal, spanned by high, arched bridges. The 
principal business street is much wider than Broadway, but 
it has not a shop along its whole extent that would make any 
show even in '* The Bowery." The houses are built only one 
Btory high, because of earthquakes which are frequent in 
Japan, caused, as the people believe, by a huge fish which 
lies under the island, and that shakes it whenever he tosses 
his head or lashes his tail. The houses are of such slight 
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construction that they bum like tinder; and it is not bui« 
prising that the city is often swept by destructive fires. But 
if the whole place were thus swept away, or if it were shaken 
to pieces by an earthquake in the night, the people would 
pick themselves up in the morning and restore their dwell- 
ings, with not much more diificulty than soldiers, whose 
tents had been blown down by the wind, would find in pitch- 
ing them again and making another camp. Somo of the 
government buildings are of more stately proportions, and 
there ai'e open grounds in certain quartei*s of the city, adorned 
with mjignificent trees, like the ancient oaks which cast their 
shadows on the smooth-shaven lawns of England, and give 
to English parks such an air of dignity and repose. 

The Castle of the late Tycoon, which may be said to be the 
heart of the city, around which it clusters, is more of a fortress 
than a palace. There is an immense enclosure suiTOunded by 
a deep moat (whose sides are very pretty, banked with rich 
green turf), and with picturesque old towers standing at inter- 
vals along the walls. In the rear of the grounds of the old Cas- 
tle is the much less ambitious residence of the Mikado, wliero 
he is duly guarded, though he does not now, as formerly, 
keej) himself invisible, as if he were a divinity descended from 
the skies, who in mysterious seclusion ruled the atfairs of men. 

By this time we were a little weary of sight-seeing, and 
drew up at a Japanese tea-house, to take our tiffin. The 
place was as neat as a pin, and the little maids came out to 
receive us, and bowed themselves to the ground, touching 
the earth with their foreheads, in token of the great honor 
that had come to their house — homage that we received with 
becoming dignity, and went on our way rejoicing. 

The pleasantest sighls that we saw to-day were two which 
showed the awakened intelligence and spirit of progress 
among the people. These were the Government College, 
with two hundred students, manned in part by American 
professoi*s (where we found our countryman Dr. Veedei 
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in his lecture-room, performing experiments) ; and an old 
Temple of Confucius whic?i has been turned into a library 
and reading-room. Here was a large collection of hooks ana 
periodicals, many from foreign countries, over which a num- 
ber of persons were quietly but studiously engaged. Tho 
enclosure was filled with grand old trees, and had the air of 
an academic grove, whose silent shades were devoted to study 
and learning. 

After this first visit to the capital, we took a week for an 
excursion into the interior, which gave us a sight of the 
country and of Japanese life. This we could not have made 
with any satisfaction but for our friends the missionaries. 
They kindly sketched the outlines of a trip to the base of 
Fusiyama, seventy miles from Yedo. It was very tempting, 
but what could we do without guides or interpreters ? We 
should be lost like babes in the wood. It occurred to ua 
that such a journey might do them good. Dr. Brown and 
Dr. Hepburn, the oldest missionaries in Japan, had been 
closely confined for months in translating the Scriptures, and 
needed some relief. A little country air would give them 
new life ; so we invited them to be our guests, and we would 
make a week of it. We finally prevailed upon them to " come 
apart and rest awhile," not in a " desert," but in woodland 
shades, among the mountains and by the sea. Their wives 
came with them, without whom their presence would have 
given us but half the pleasure it did. Thus encompassed and 
fortified with the best of companions, with a couple of Eng- 
lish friends, we made a party of eight, which, with the usual 
impedimenta of provisions and a cook, and extra shawls and 
blankets, required eleven jinrikiahas, with two men har- 
nessed to each, making altogether quite a grand cavalcade, 
as we sallied forth from Yokohama on a Monday noon in 
" high feather." Tc our staid missionary frier ds it was an 
old story ; but to ui\ strangers in the land, it w us highly ex- 
oitiug to be thus starting off into the interior of Japan. Thf 
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country arotuid Yokobama is hilly aud broken. Our way 
wouud through a succeaaion of valleys rict with fields of 
rice aiid barley, while along the roads shmbberies, which a^, 
home art) cultivated with great cai-e, grew in wild profusi< 
— the wisteria, the honeysuckle, and the eglantine. The 
cession of hill and valley gave to the counti'y a variety 
Wtuty which, with the high state of cultivation, reminded 
us of Java. As we mounted the hilln we had glimpeesi of 
tlie sea, for we were skii-ting along the Bay of Yedo. After 
a few milea we come to an enchanting spot, which bears the 
ambitious title of the Plains of Ueavert, yet which is not 
lieaven, and is not even a plain — but a rolling country, iq 
which hill and valley are mingled together, with the piirpls 
mountains as a background on one side and the blue waters 
on the other. 

As we rode along, 1 thought how significant was the simplfl' 
fact of such an exeui-sion as this in a countiy, where a ttiw 
years ago no foreigner's life was sjife. On this very road, 
less than ten years since, an Englishman was cut down for 
no other crime than that of being a foreigner, and getting in 
tiie way of the high daimio who was passing. And now wb 
jogged along as quietly, and with as little apprehension, aa 
if wo were riding through the villages of New England. 

On onr way lies a town which once bore a gi'eat name, Kama- 
kura, where nine centuries ago lived the great Yoritomo, the 
Napoleon of his day, the founder of the military nile In the 
pei-Bon of the Shogun (or Tycoon, a title but lately axsumed), 
as distinguished from that of the Mikado. Here he wade 
his capital, which was afterwards removed, and about three 
hundred years~smce fixed In Yedo; and Eamakura is left, 
like other decayed capitals, to live on the recollections of 
its farmer greatness. But no change can take away itii 
natural beauty, in its sheltered valley neai' the sea, 

A mile beyond, we came to the colossal image of Dai-ButSf)] 
or Great Buddha, It Is of bronze, and though in a slttini 
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posture^ is forty-four feet high. The hands are crossed upon 
the knees. We crawled up into his lap, and five of us sat 
side by side on his thumbs. We even went inside, and 
climbed up into his head, and proved by inspection tiia* 
these idols, however colossal and imposing without, are 
empty within. There are no brains within their brazen 
skulls. The expression of the face is the same as in all 
statues of Buddha : that of repose — ^passive, motionless — as 
of one who had passed through the struggles of life, and at- 
tained to Nirvana, the state of perfect calm, which is the 
perfection of heavenly beatitude. 

It was now getting towards sunsftt, and we had still five 
or six miles to go before we reached our resting-place for the 
night. As this was the last stage in the journey, our fleet 
coursers seemed resolved to show us what they could do. 
They had cast off all their garments, except a cloth around 
their loins, and straw sandals on their feet, so that they were 
stripped like Koman gladiators, and they put forth a speed 
as if racing in the arena. A connoisseur would admire their 
splendid physique. Their bodies were tattooed, like South 
Sea Islanders, which set out in bolder reUef, as in savage 
warriors, their muscular development — their broad chests 
and brawny limbs. With no stricture of garments to bind 
them, their limbs were left free for motion. It was a study 
to see how they held themselves erect. With heads and 
chests thrown back, they balanced themselves perfectly. The 
weight of the carriage seemed nothing to them ; they had 
only to keep in motion, and it followed. Thus we came 
rushing into the streets of Fujisawa, and drew uj> before the 
tea-house, where lodgings had been ordered for the night, 
Ihe whole family turned out to meet us, the women falling 
on their kiiees, and bowing their heads till they touched the 
floor, in homage to the greatness of tlieir guests. 

And now came our first experience of a Japanese tea- 
house. If the jin-riki'slha is like a baby cariiage, the tea« 
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ItonBe is like a baby honBe. 'It is small, buiU entirely c 
wood with eliding partitions, which delq be drawn, 
Bcreens, to enclose nay open space, and make it into a r 
TJieae partitions ai^e of paj^r, bo that of course the " ahan* 
bera " are not very private. The same material is used for 
windows, and answers very well, as it softens tho light, like 
ground glass. The house has always a veranda, so tliat the 
rooms are protected from the sun by the overhanging roof. 
The bedrooms are vnry small, but scnipulouHly clean, and 
oovered with wadded raaltiug, on which we lie down to 

At Fujiaawa is a temple, which is visited by the Mikado 
once or twice in the year. We were shown throu^ his 
pi-ivate rooms, and one or two of ub even stretched oursulve 
upon his bed, which, however, was not a very daring feat, as I 
it was merely a strip of luattiug raised like a Jow divan or 
ottoman, a few inches above the tloor. The temples are nob 
imposing structures, and have no beauty except that of posi-- 
tion. They generally stand on a hill, and ai-e approached by 
an avenue or a long flight of steps, and tlie grounds are set J 
out with trees, which ai-e left to grow till they sometime! i 
attain a majestic lieight and breadtli. In front of this I- 
pie stands a tree, which we recognized by its foliage as 
SalisbuTia. adiantifolia — a specimen of which we had ial 
h meiica on our own lawn, but thei-e it was a shrub brought^! 
from the nursery, while here it was like a cedar of Lebanon. ■ 
It was said to be a thousand years old. Standing here, it | 
was regarded as a sacred tree, and we looked up to it with f 
more reverence than to the sombre temple behind, c 
eleepy old bonzes who were sauntering idly about tbtTl 
grounds. 

The next morning, as we started on our journey, ■" 
upon the Tokaido, the royal road of Japan, built hundredtffl 
of years ago from Yedo to Kioto, to connect the politicals 
with the spii-itual capital^ — the residence of the Tycoon witbff 
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that of tlie Mikado. It is the highway along which the 
dainiios came in state to pay their homage to the Tycoon at 
Yedo, as of old subject-princes came to Rome. It is construct- 
ed with a good deal of skill in engineering, which is shown in 
carrying it over mountains, and in the building of bridges 
Portions of the road are paved with blocks of stone like the 
A})pian Way. But that which gives it a glory and majesty 
aJl its own, is its bordering of gigantic cedars — the Crypto^ 
meria Japonica — which attain an enormous height, with 
gnarled and knotted limbs that have wrestled with the 
storms of centuries. 

As we advance, the road comes out upon the sea, for we 
have crossed the peninsula which divides the Bay of Yedo 
from the Pacific, and are now on the shores of the ocean 
itself. How beautiful it seemed that day ! It was the last 
of May, and the atmosphere was full of the warmth of 
early summer. The coast is broken by headlands shooting 
out into tlie deep, which enclose bays, where the soft, warm 
sunshine lingers as on the shores of the Mediterranean, and 
the waters of the mighty Pacific come gently rippling up the 
beach. So twixt sea and land, sunshine and shade, we sped 
gaily along to Odawara — another place which was once the 
residence of a powerful chief, whose castle is still there, 
thougli in ruins ; its stones, if questioned of the past, might 
tell a tale like that of one of the castles on the Rhine. These 
old castles are the monuments of the same form of govern- 
ment, for the Feudal System existed in Japan as in Germany. 
The kingdom was divided into provinces, ruled by great dai- 
mios, who were like the barons of the Middle Ages, each with 
his armed retainers, who might be called upon to support 
the central government, yet who sometimes made war upon it. 
This Feudal System is now completely destroyed. As we 
were riding over the Tokaido, I pictured to myself the great 
pageants that had swept along so proudly in the days gone 
by. What would those old barons have thought if they 
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could have seen in the future an irruption of invaders from 
beyond the sea, and that even this king's highway should 
one day be trodden by the feet of outside barbarians ? 

At Odawara we dismissed our men, (who, as soon as fchey 
received their money, started off for Yokohama,) as we had to 
try another mode of transportation ; for though we still kept 
the Tokaido, it ascends the mountains so steeply that it is 
impassable for anything on wheels, and we had to exchange 
the jinrikisha for the kaga — a kind of basket made of bam- 
boo, in which a man is doubled up and packed like a bundle, 
and so carried on men's shoulders. It would not answer 
badly if he had neither head nor legs. But his head is 
always knocking against the ridge-pole, and his legs have to be 
twisted under him, or " tied up in a bow-knot." This is the 
way in which criminals are carried to execution in China ; 
but for one who has any further use for his limbs, it is not 
altogether agreeable. I lay passive for awhile, feeling as if I 
had been packed and salted down in a pork-baiTel. Then I 
began to wriggle, and thrust out my head on one side and the 
other, and at last had to confess, like the Iiishman who was 
offered the privilege of working his passage on a canal -boat 
and was set to leading a horse, that " if it were not for the 
honor of the thing, I had as lief walk." So I crawled out 
and unrolled myself, to see if my limbs were still there, for 
they were so benumbed that I was hardly conscious of their 
existence, and then straightening myself out, and taking a 
long bamboo reed, which is light and strong, lithe and springy, 
for an alpenstock, I started off with my companions. We all 
soon recovered our spirits, and 

" Walked in glory and in joy 
Along the mountain side," 

till at nightfall we halted in the village of Hakon6, a moun- 
tain retreat much resorted to by foreigners from Yedo and 
Yokohama. 
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Here we might have been in the Highlands of Scotland, 
for we were in the heart of mountains, and on the border of 
a lake. To make the resemblance more perfect, a Scotch 
mist hung over the hills, and rain pattered on the roof all 
night long, and half the next day. But at noon the clouds 
broke, and we started on our journey. Dr. and Mrs. Browp 
and Mrs. Hepburn kept to their baskets, and were borne a 
long way round, while the rest of us were rowed acrosp 
the lake, a beautiful sheet of water, nestled among the hills, 
like Loch Katrine. One of these hills is tunnelled for two 
miles, to carry the water under it to irrigate the ricf 
fields of some twenty villages. Landing on the other side of 
the lake, we had before us a distance of eight or ten miles. 
Our coolies stood ready to carry us, but all preferred the 
freedom of their unfettered limbs. The mountain is volcanic, 
and on the summit is a large space made desolate by frequent 
eruptions, out of which issues smoke laden with the fumes of 
sulphur, and hot springs throw off jets of steam, and boil and 
bubble, and hiss with a loud noise, as if all the furies were 
pent up below, and spitting out their rage through the 
fissures of the rocks. The side of the mountain is scarred 
and torn, and yellow with sulphur, like the sides of Vesu- 
vius. The natives call the place Hell. It was rather an 
abrupt transition, after crossing the Plains of Heaven a day 
or two before, to come down so soon to the sides of the pit. 

Towards evening we came down into the village of Miya- 
no-shita (what musical names these Japanese have ! ), where 
our friends were waiting for us, and over a warm cup of tea 
talked over the events of the day. This is a favorite resort, 
for its situation among the mountains, with lovely walks on 
every side, and for its hot springs. Water is brought into 
the hotel in pipes of bamboo, so hot that one is able to bear 
it only after slowly dipping his feet into it, and thus sliding in 
by degrees, when the sensation is as of being scalded alive. 
But it takes the soreness out of one's limbs weary with a long 
18 
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day's tramp; end after being Bteamed and boUed, w 

ed ourselves ou the clean mats of tlia tea-house, and elopt tl 

Bleep of innocence and peace. 

Oue cannot go anjwhere In Japan without receiving a 
visit from the people, who, being of a thrifty turn, seize the 
occftfiion of a stranger's presencB to drivu a little tiude. The 
akill ol' the Japanese is quite marvellous in certain directions. 
They njake everything in. petto, in miniature — the snaaUest 
earthenware ; the tiniest cups and saucers. In these moun- 
tain villages they work, like the Swiss, in wooden-v«are, and 
make exquisite and iliiinty little boxeu and bureaus, as if 1 
for dolls, yet with cotnplate sots of drawers, which could not 
but take the fancy of one who had little people at hoifie wait- 
ing for presents. Besides t!io temptation of sueh trinkets, 
who could resist the iiisinuating manner of the women who i 
brought them? The Jaiianese woiaen are not pretty. They I 
might be, were it not for their odious fashions. We Jin. 
seen faces that would be quite handsome if left in tbeiF I 
native, unadorned beauty. But fashion rules the world L 
Japan as in Paris. As soon as a woman is married her eye- 
brows are shaved off, and her teeth blackeued, so that alio 
cannot open her month without showing a row of ebony in- 
Btead of ivory, which disfigures faces that would be otherwise 
quite winning. It says a good deal for their address, that 
with such a feature to repel, they can still be attractive. 
This is owing wholly to their manners. The Japanes 
and women are a light-hearted race, and captivate by theiE I 
gjiyety and friendliness. Th.e women were always in a merry J 
mood. As soon as tliey entered the room, before f 
word was spoken, they began to giggle, as if our appearanot 
were veiy funny, or as if this wei-e the quickest way to be O 

The effect was irresistible. I defy tha^ 

. it, for as soon as your visitor laughs, j 

fium sympathy ; and when you have got J 



good («rms with 
soberest man to 
you begin to Ibu; 
into a hearty laugh ti 



e already ao juainted, aud .1 
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in friendly relations, and the work of buying and selling goes 
on easily. They took us captive in a few minutes. We 
purcliaseti sparingly, thinking of our long journey ; but our 
English friends bought right and left, till the next day they 
had to load two pack-horses with boxes to be carried over 
the mountains to Yokohama. 

The next day was to bring the consummation of our jour- 
ney, for then we were to go up into a mountain and see the 
glory of the Lord. A few miles distant is the summit of 
Otometoge, from which one obtains a view of Fusiyama, 
looking full in his awful face. We started with misgivings, 
for it had been raining, and the clouds still hung low upon 
the mountains. Our way led through hamlets clustered to- 
gether in a narrow pass, like Alpine villages. As we wound 
up the ascent, we often stopped to look back at the valley be- 
low, from which rose the murmur of rushing waters, while 
the sides of the mountains were clothed with forests. These 
rich landscapes gave such enchantment to the scene as repaid 
us for all our weariness. At two o'clock we reached the 
top, and rushed to the brow to catch the vision of Fusiyama, 
but only to be disappointed. The mountain was there, but 
clouds covered his hoary head. In vain we watched and 
waited ; still the monarch hid his face. Clouds were round 
about the throne. The lower ranges stood in full outline, but 
the heaven-piercing dome, or pyramid of snow, was wrapped 
in its misty shroud. That for which we had travelled seventy 
miles, we could not see at last. 

Is it not often so in life ? The moments that we have 
looked forward to with highest expectations, are disappoint- 
ing when they come. We cross the seas, and journey far, to 
reach some mount of vision, when lo I the sight that was to 
reward us is hidden from our eyes ; while our highest rap- 
tures come to us unsought, perhaps in visions of the night. 

But our toilsome climb was not unrewarded. Below ua 
lap a broady deep valley, to which the rice fields gave a vivid 
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green, dotted with houses and villages, which were scattered 
over the middle distance, and even around the base of Fusi« 
jama himself. Drinking in the full loveliness of the scene 
we turned to descend, and after a three hours' march, footsore 
and weary, entered our Alpine village of Mija-no-shita. 

The next morning we set out to return. Had the day 
shone bright and clear, we should have been tempted to re- 
new our ascent of the day before. But as the clouds were 
still over the sky, we reluctantly turned away. Taking an- 
other route from that by which we came, we descended a deep 
valley, and winding around the heights which we had crossed 
before, at eleven o'clock reentered Odawara. 

And now we had done with our marching and our kagoSj 
and once more took to our chariots, which drew up to the 
door — the men not exactly saddled and bridled, but stripped 
for the race, with no burden added to the burden of the flesh 
which they had to carry. A crowd collected to see us cle))art, 
and looked on admiringly as we went dashing through the 
long street of Odawara, and out upon the Tokaido. Our 
way, as before, led by the sea, wliich was in no tempestuous 
mood, but calm and tranquil, as if conscious that the summer 
was bom. The day was not too warm, for the clouds that were 
flying over the sky shielded us from the direct rays of the 
sun ; yet as he looked out now and then, the giant trees cast 
their shadows across our path. An American poet sings : 

" What is so rare as a day in June ? " 

Surely nothing could be more rare or fair; but even the 
sky and the soft Summer air seemed more full of exquisite 
sensations to the strangers who were that day rolling along 
the shores of the Pacific, under the mighty cedars of the 
Tokaido. 

Once more I was surprised and delighted at the agility and 
swiftness of the men who drew our jin-rikirshas. As we had 
but twenty-three miles to go in the afternoon, we took it 
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easily, and gave tbem first only a gentle trot of five miles to 
get their limbs a little supple, and then stopped for tiffin. 
Some of the men had on a loose jacket when we started, be- 
sides the girdle about the loins. This they took oS and 
wrung out, for they were dripping with sweat, and wiped 
their brawny chests and limbs, and then took their chopsticks 
and applied themselves to their rice, while we went upstairs 
in the tea-house, and had our soup and other dishes served 
to us, sitting on the floor like Turks, and then stretched our- 
selves on the mats, weary with our morning's walk, and even 
with the motion of riding. While we were trying to get a 
little rest our men talked and laughed in the court below as 
if it were child's play to take us over the road. As we re- 
sumed our places and turned out of the yard, I had the curi- 
osity to " time " their speed. I had a couple of athletic fel- 
lows, who thought me a mere feather in weight, and made 
me spin like a top as they bowled along. They started off at 
an easy trot, which they kept up, without breaking, mile 
after mile. I did not need to crack the whip, but at the 
word, away they flew through villages and over the open 
country, never stopping, but when they came to slightly ris- 
ing ground, rushing up like mettlesome horses, and down at 
full speed. Thus they kept on, and never drew rein till they 
came to the bank of a river, which had to be crossed in a 
boat. I took out my watch. It was an hour and a quarter, 
and they had come seven miles and a half I This was doing 
pretty well. Of course they could not keep this up all day ; 
yet they will go thirty miles from sunrise to sunset, and even 
forty, if spurred to it by a little extra pay. Sometimes, in- 
deed, they go even at a still greater speed for a short distance. 
The first evening, as we came into Fujisawa, I do not doubt 
that the last fifteen minutes they were going at a speed of ten 
miles an hour, for they came in on a run. This is magnifi* 
cent, but I cannot think it very healthful exercise. As gym- 
nasts and prize-fighters grow old and die before their time, 
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80 with these human racehorses. Dr. Hepburn says it ex- 
hausts them veiy early ; that they break down with disease 
of the heart or lungs. They are very liable to rheum^.tisiu. 
This is partly owing to their carelessness. They get heated, 
and then expose their naked bodies to drafts of cold air, 
which of course stiffens their limbs, so that an old runner be- 
comes like a foundered horse. But even with all care, the 
fatigue is very exhausting, and often brings on diseases which 
take them off in their prime. Yet you cannot restrain their 
speed, any more than that of colts that have never been bro- 
ken. I often tried to check them, but they "champed at the 
bit," and after a few vain remonstrances I had to give it up, 
and ** let them slide." 

We did not stop at Fujisawa, where we had slept before, 
for it is a large and noisy town, but pushed on three miles 
farther, across a sandy beach to Enoshima, a little fishing 
village, which stands on a point of land jutting out into the 
sea, so that at high tide it is an island, and at low tide a 
peninsula. Indeed, it is not much more than a projecting 
rock of a few hundred acres, rising high out of the waters, 
and covered thickly with groves of trees, among which are 
several Buddhist temples. As we strolled along the top of 
the cliffs at sunset, there were a dozen points of view where 
we could sit under the shade of trees a hundred feet above 
the waves, as on the cliffs of the Isle of Wight, saying with 
Tennyson : 

'* Break, break, break, 
At the foot of thy crags, O Sea 1 " 

The next morning we rambled over the hills again, for it 
was a spot where one could but linger. The bay was alive 
with boats, as 

'* The fishers went sailing out into the West.** 
On the shore were divers, who plunged from tlie rocks into 
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deep water, to bring up shells and coral for us, and a sort ot 
sponge peculiar to this country, with spicules like threads 
of spun glass. Under the cliff is a long cave, hollowed out by 
the waves, with an arch overhead like a vaulted roof. Thus 
under giound or above ground we wandered hour after hour. 

But all things pleasant must have an end. The week was 
gone; it was Saturday noon: and so reluctantly leaving 
both the mountains and the sea, and taking to our chariots 
once more, we stmck into the Tokaido, and in four hours 
were rolling along the Bund at Yokohama. 

Three days after we made a second visit to Yedo, to visit 
an American gentleman who held a position in the Foreign 
Oflfice, and spent a night at his pretty Japanese house in the 
Government grounds. Here being, as it were, in the interior 
of the State Department, we got some European news ; 
among which was the startling intelligence of a revolution in 
Turkey, and that Abdul Aziz had been deposed ! 

In our second excursion about the city, as we had long 
distances to traverse, we took two prancing bucks to each 
jinriMshay who ran us such a rig through the streets of Yedo 
as made us think of John Gilpin when he rode to London 
town. The fellows were like wild colts, so full of life that 
they had to kick it off at the heels. Sometimes one pulled 
in front while the other pushed behind, but more often they 
went tandem, the one in advance drawing by a cord over his 
shoulder. The leader was so full of spring that he fairly 
bounded over the ground, and if we came to a little elevation, 
or arched bridge, he sprang into the air like a catamount, 
while his fellow behind, though a little more stiff, as a " wheel 
horse " ought to be, bore himself proudly, tossing up his head, 
and throwing out his chest, and never lagged for an instant. 

C was delighted, nothing could go too fast for her ; but 

whether it was fear for my character or for my head, I had 
serious apprehension that I should be ^^ smashed " like Chi 
nese crockeiy, and poked my steeds in the rear with my um< 
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brelta to signify that I was eutirelj satisfied wiJi (Jieir pe> 

forniauccs, and tliut thoy need not go any faster I 

Wliile iu Yedo we attended a meeting of miBaionaries, 
EugliHb, Scotch, aud American, in a distant part of the city, 
and in the eTening paid a visit to Prof. Verbeck, who has 
been here so long that he is an authority on all Japanese 
matters. It was eight o'clock when we set out to return to 
our friends in the Foreign OfBce, and we bade our men take 
ua through the main streets, that we might have a riew of 
Yedo by night. The distance was some three miles, the 
greater part through the principal sli'eet. It was near thd 
time of tlie full moon, but fortunately she was hidden to- 
niglit by clouds, for even her soft radiance could not give 
such animation and picturesqueneBS to the scene as the lights 
of the city itself. The broad street for two miles was in a 
flare of gas-liglit, like one of the great streets of Paris. Tlie 
BJiops were open and lighted ; added to which were hundreds 
(perhaps thousands) of jin-rHd-fkas, each with its Chinese 
lantern, glancing to and fro, like so many firedies on asiim* 
mer night, making a scene such as one reada of in 
bian Nights, but as I had never witnessed before. 

But that which is of most interest to a stranger in Japati, 
is not Yedo or FuBiyama, but the sudden revolution which 
has taken place in its relations with other countries, aud in 
its internal condition. This is one of the most remarkable 
events in history, which, iu a few years, has changed a whole 
nation, so that from being the most isolated, the moat esclii- 
sive, and the most rigidly conservative, even in Asia, it has 
become the most active and enterprising ; the most open to 
fui'eign influences ; the most hospitable to foreign ideaA, and the 
most ready to introduce foreign improvements. This changa 
has taken J;ipan out of the ranks of the non-progresa.Ta 
nations, to place it, if not in the van of modern improvsi, 
ment, at least not very far in the rear. It has taken it out 
of the stagnant life of Asia, to infuse into its veins tbu lift; 
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of Europe and Amenca. In a word, it has, as it T^ere, un 
moored Japan from the coast of Asia, and towed it across the 
Pacific, to place it alongside of the New World, to have the 
same course of life and progress. 

It is a singular fact, which, as it has united our two 
nations in the past, ought to unite us in the future, that the 
opening of Japan came from America. It would have come 
in time from the natural growth of the commerce of the 
world, but the immediate occasion was the settlement of 
California. The first emigration, consequent on the discovery 
of gold, was in 1849 ; the treaty with Japan in 1854. As soon 
as there sprang up an American Empire on our Western coast, 
there sprang up also an American commerce on the Pacific. 
Up to that time, except the whalers from New Bedford that 
went round Cape Horn, to cast their harpoons in the North 
Pacific, or an occasional vessel to the Sandwich Islands, or that 
brought a cargo of tea from China, there were few American 
ships in the Pacific. But now it was ploughed by fleets of 
ships, and by great lines of steamers. The Western coast of 
Ameiica faced the Eastern coast of Asia, and there must be com- 
merce between them. Japan lay in the path to China, and it 
was inevitable that there must be peaceful intercourse, or 
there would be armed collision. The time had come when the 
policy of rigid exclusion could not be permitted any longer. 
Of course Japan had the right which belongs to any inde- 
pendent power, to regulate its commerce with foreign nations. 
But there were certain rights which belonged to all nations, 
and which might be claimed in the interest of humanity. If 
an American ship, in crossing the Pacific on its way to China, 
were shipwrecked on the shores of Japan, the sailors who 
escaped the perils of the sea had the right to food and shel- 
ter — not to be regarded as trespassers or held as prisoners. 
Yet there had been instances in which such crews had been 
treated as captives, and shut up in prison. In one instance 
they were exhibited in cages. If they had fallen among 
18* 
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Earbory pirates, ttey could not hfive been treated 
greater severity, Tliis state of tilings luust come to au 
and in gently fowing the issue, our goveiuineiit led tlie wa] 
As Engliali ships hud broken down the wall of China, i 
an Amurican Ueut open the door of Japan, simply by ai 
tude of firmness and justice; by demanding nothin; 
vhat vas right, and supporting it by an imposing display 
foi-ce. Thus Japan vaa opened to Uie commerce of Amei 
and through it of the world, nitbotit shedding a drop 

The result has been almost beyond belief. A quarter 
a century ago no foreign Blii|j could anchor in these watei 
And now here, in eight of the s])ot K-here lay 
of Commodore Perry, I nee a harbor full of foreign skips. 
It struck me strangely, as 1 sat at our windows in tha 
Grand Hotel, and looked o\it upon the tranquil bay. 1 
lay the Tennessee, not with guns run out and ma 
liglited, but in her peaceful dress, with Haga flying, not 
fi'om her miiat-Lead, but from all her yards and riggj 
There were also several English nhips of war, with Admi 
Kyder in command, from whose flag-ship, as from tha Tt 
neRsee, we heard the morning and evening gun, and the bt 
playing. The scene was most beautiful by moonlight, 
the ships lay motionless, and the tali masts cast thuir 
ows on the water, and all was silent, as iii so many sleep!) 
camps, save the bells which struck the horn's, and marked the 
successive watches aU night long. Jt seemed as if the angel 
of peace rested on the moonlit watere, and that uatioi 
would uot learn war any more. 

The barrier once broken down, foreign 
enter the waters of Japan. Ajuerican ships appeared at 
open ports. Aa if to give them welcome, lighthouses 
at exposed points on the coast, so that they might appi 
without danger. A foreign settlement sprung up at Yol 
llama. By and by youug men went abroad to 
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or to be educated in Europe or America, and came back \\ ith 
reports of the wealth and power of foreign nations. Soon a 
spirit of imitation took possession of Young Japan. These 
students affected even the fashions of foreign countries, and 
appeared in the streets of Yedo in coat and pantaloons, instead 
of the old Japanese dress ; and ate no longer with chopsticks, 
but with knives and forks. Thus manners and customs changed, 
to be followed by a change in laws and in the government 
itself. Till now Japan had had a double-headed government, 
with two sovereigns and two capitals. But now there was a 
revolution in the country, the Tycoon was overthrown, and 
the Mikado, laying aside his seclusion and his invisibility, 
came from Kioto to Yedo, and assumed the temporal power, 
and showed himself to his people. The feudal system was 
abolished, and the proud daimios — who, with their clans of 
armed retainers, the samourai, or two-sworded men, were 
independent princes — were stripped of their estates, which 
sometimes were as large as German principalities, and forced 
to disband their retainers, and reduced to the place of pen- 
sioners of the government. The army and navy were recon- 
structed on European models. Instead of the old Japanese 
war-junks, well-armed frigates were seen in the Bay of Yedo 
— a force which has enabled Japan to take a very decided 
tone in dealing with China, in the matter of the island of For- 
mosa ; and made its power respected along the coast of East- 
ern Asia. We saw an embassy from Corea passing through 
the streets of Yokohama, on its way to Yedo, to pay homage 
to the Mikado, and enter into peaceful relations with Japan. 
A new postal system has been introduced, modelled on our 
own. In Yokohama one sees over a large building the sign 
" The Japanese Imperial Post-Oflfice," and the postman goes 
his rounds, delivering his letters and papers as in England 
and America. There is no opposition to the construction of 
railroads, as in China. Steamers ply around the coast and 
through the Inland Sea; and telegraphs extend from one end 
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of the Empire to the other; i 

Japan with the coast of Asia, and with all parts of the world. 
Better than all, the govei-umeiit lias a^lopted a general syeteia 
of national education, at the head of which is our own Pi-o£ 
Murray ; it haa established schools aud colleges, and intro- 
duced teachers from Europe and Amenca. In Yedo I was 
taken by Prof. McCartee to see a large and noble institution 
for the education of girls, establibhed under the patronage of 
the Smpress. These are signs of progress tliat cannot ba 
paralleled in any other nation in the world. 

With such an advance in less than one generation, what 
may we not hope in the generation to come? lu her efforts 
at progi'ess, Japan deserves the sympathy and support of the 
whole civilized world. Having responded to the demand for 
commercial intercourse, she Las a just claim to he placed on 
the footing of the most favored nations. Especially is she 
entitled to expect friendship iroui our country. As it fell to 
America to be the instrument of opening Japan, it ougbb to 
be our pride to show her that the new patli into which we 
led her, is a path of gicace and prosperity. Japan is our near- 
est neighbor on the west, as Ireland is on the east ; and among 
nations, as among individuals, neighhora ought to be friends. 
It seemed a good token that the American Union Church in 
Yokohama should stand on the very spot where Commodore 
Terrymadehia treaty with Japan — the beginning, let usfaope, 
of immeasurable good to both nations. As India is a part of 
the British Empire, and may look to England to secure for 
her the benefits of modern civilization, so the duty of stretch- 
ing out a hand across the seas to Ja|>an, may fairly be lud on 
the American church and the American people. 

Our visit was coming to an end, A day or two we spent 
in the shops, buying photographs and bj'onzea, and in paying 
farewell visits to the misaionaiTea, who had show 
kindness. The '' parting cup " of tea we took at Dr. Hep- 
burn's, and from Lis windows had a full view of Fusiyai 
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looked out upon us once more ifi all his glory. We were tc 
embark that evening, to sail at daylight. Mr. John Ballagh 
and several ladies of ** The Home," who had made us 
welcome in their pleasant circle, "accompanied us to the 
ship." We had a long row across the bay just as the moor 
was rising, covering the waters with silver, and making the 
great ships look like mighty shadows as they stood up 
against the sky. ** On such a night " we took our farewell 
of Asia. 

The next morning very early we were sailing down the bay 
of Yedo, and were soon out on the Pacific. But the coast 
remained long in sight, and we sat on deck watching the 
receding shores of a countiy which in three weeks had 
become so familiar and so dear ; and when at last it sunk 
beneath the waters, we left our " benediction " on that beau- 
tiful island set in the Northern Seas. 

We did not steer straight for San Francisco, although it is 
in nearly the same latitude as Yokohama, but turned north, 
following what navigators call a Great Circle, on the princi- 
ple that as they get high up on the globe, the degrees of 
longitude are shorter, and thus they can ** cut across " at the 
high latitudes. " It is nearer to go around the hill than to 
go over it." We took a prodigious sweep, following the Kuro- 
shiwOy or Black Current, the Gulf Stream of the Pacific, which 
flows up the coast of Asia, and down the coast of America. 
We bore away to the north till we were off the coast of Kam- 
schatka, and within a day's sail of Petropaulovski, before we 
turned East. Our ship was " The Oceanic," of the famous 
White Star line, which, if not so magnificent as " The City 
of Peking," was quite as swift a sailer, cleaving the waters 
like a sea-bird. In truth, the albatrosses that came about 
the shi^ for days from the Aleutian Islands, now soaring in 
air, and now skimming the waters, did not float along more 
easily or more gracefully. 

As we crossed the 180th degree of longitude, just half tho 
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way around the world from the Royal Observatory at Grenn- 
wich, we " gained a day," or rather, recovered one that we 
had lost. As we had started eastward, we lost a few minutes 
each day, and had to set our watches every noon. We wore 
constantly changing our meridian, so that no day ended 
where it began, and we never had a day of full twenty- 
four hours, but always a few minutes, like sands, had 
crumbled away. By the time we reached England, five 
hours had thus dropped into the sea ; and when we had ecu- 
passed the globe, we had parted, inch by inch, moment oj 
moment, with a whole day. It seemed as if this were so 
much blotted out from the sum of our being — gone in tlie 
vast and wandering air — lost in the eternities, from whi^h 
nothing is ever recovered. But these lost moments and 
hours were all gathered up in the chambers of the East, and 
now in mid-ocean, one morning brought us a day not in the 
calendar, to be added to the full year. Two days bore the 
same date, the 18th of June, and as this fell on a Sunday, 
two holy days came together — one the Sabbath of Asia, 
the other of America. It seemed fit that this added day 
should be a sacred one, for it was something taken, as it 
were, from another portion of time to be added to our lives 
— a day which came to us fresh from its ocean baptism, with 
not a tear of sorrow or a thought of sin to stain its purity ; 
and we kept a double Sabbath in the midst of the sea. 

Seventeen days on the Pacific, with nothing to break the 
boundless monotony ! In all that breadth of ocean which 
separates Asia and America, we saw not a single sail on the 
horizon ; and no land, not even an island, till we came in 
sight of those shores which are dearer to us than any other 
in all the round world. 

Here, in sight of land, this story ends. There is no nee< 
to tell of crossing the continent, which completed our circuit 
of the globe, but only to add in a word the lesson and the 
moral of this Irng journey. Going around the world is au 
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education. It is not a mere pastime ; it is often a great 
fatigue ; but it is a means of gaining knowledge which can 
only be obtained by observation. Charles V. iised to saj 
that " the more languages a man knew, he was so many more 
times a man," Each new form of humkn speech introduced 
him into a new world of thought and life. So in some degree 
is it in traversing other continents, aud mingling with other 
races. However great America may be, it is " something " 
to add to it a knowledge of Europe and Asia. Unless one be 
encased in pride, or given over to " invincible ignorance," it 
will teach him modesty. He will boast less of his own coun- 
try, though perhaps he will love it more. He will see the 
greatness of other nations, and the virtues of other people. 
Even the turbaned Orientals may teach us a lesson in dignity 
and courtesy — a lesson of repose, the want of which is a de- 
fect in our national character. In every race there is some- 
thing good — some touch of gentleness that makes the whole 
world kin. Those that are most strange and far from us, 
as wc approach them, show qualities that win our love and 
command our respect. 

In all these wanderings, I have met no rudeness in word 
or act from Turks or Aiabs, Hindoos or Malays, Chinese 
or Japanese ; but have often received kindness from strangers. 
The one law that obtains in all nations is the law of kindness. 
Have I not a right to say that to know men is to love them, 
not to hate them nor despise them ? 

He who hath made of one blood all nations of men to dwell 
on the earth, hath not forgotten any of His children. Thei-e 
is a beauty in every country and in every clime. Each zone 
of the earth is belted with its peculiar vegetation ; and there 
is a beauty alike in the pines on Norwegian hills, and the 
palms on African deserts. So with the diversities of the 
human race. Man inhabits all climes, and though he changes 
color with the sun, and has many varieties of form and fea- 
ture, yet the race is the same ; all have the same attiibutes 
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of humanity, and under a white or black skin beats the same 
human heart. In writing of peoples far remote, my wish 
has been to bring them nearer, and to bind them to us by 
closor bonds of sympathy. If these jactures of Asia make 
it a little more real, and inspire the feeling of a common 
nature with the dusky races that live on the other side of the 
globe, and so infuse a larger knowledge and a gentler charity, 
then a traveller's tale may serve as a kind of lay sermon, 
teaching peace and good will to men. 
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